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Ir(l cafi your Eye upon a Ruftick Seat, 
Built firong and pfain,yet mil contrive and neat- 

And Jcttuated on a healthy Soy I, 
Tielding much Wealth with little coft or toy I. 
Near by it ft and the Barns, fram'dto contain 
Enriching Stores of Hay, Pulfe, Corn, and Grain 5 
fVtth Barton s large, and places where to feed 

Tom - Oxen, Xows, Swine, Poultry, with their Breed 

On th other fide, hard by the Houfe,youfee 
The Apiary for th y iriduflrious Bee. 
Walk on a little farther, and behold 

A pie af ant Garden, from high Winds and Cold 
Defended (by x fpreading fruit full Wall, 
With Rows of Lime and Fir-trees freight and tall. ) 
Full fraught with necejfary Flow'rs and Fruits, 
And Natures choicejl forts of Plants and Roots. 
Beyond the fame are Crops of Beans and Peafe, 
Saffron and Liquorice, or fuchas thefe'-, 
Then Orchards fo enrich with fruitful ftore, 
Nature could give ( nor they receive ) no more : 
Each Tree ftands bending with the weight it bears, 

Of Cherries (owe, of Apples, Plums, and Pears. 

Not far from thence fee other Walks and Rows 
Of Cyder-fruits, near unto which there flow/ 
A Gliding Stream, 7~Ijc next place you difcover, 

Is where St.Foyn, La Lucern, Hops and Clover 

Jre Propagated : Near unto thofe Fields 

Stands a large Wood, Maft, Fuel, Timber yields. 

In yonder Pale, hard by the River, ftands 

^Water-Engine, which ihe Wind commands 
To fertilize the Meads ; on th' other fide 
4 Perfian-Wheel is plac't, both large and wide, 

To tU fame intent: Then do the Fields appear 

Qloathed with Corn and Grain for th 9 enfuing Tear. 
The Paftures ftockt with Eeafts, the Downs with Sheep 
The Cart, the Plough, and aU good order keep : 
Plenty unto the Husbandman, and Gains 

Are his Rewards for's Induftry and Rains. 

Perufe the Book, for here you only fee 

The fcBowing SubjecJ in Epitome. 
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C O V 








Treating of the feveral New and moft Advantagious Way 

I OF. 

Tilling, Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving 



GARDENS, 
ORCHARDS 





forts 

MEADOWS 5 £S c ORN-LANDS 
PASTURES 





WOODS&COPPICES. 



As alfo of 



Fruits, Corn, Grain, Pulse, New-H ays, Cattle, 

Fowl,Beasts,Bees,Silk-Worms,Fish,^. 

With an Account of the feveral MSTRVMENTS and 

£NGIN£S ufed in this PROFESSION. 

To which is added 



KJl L E HP <d M 
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%V S Tl CV M 



I 



Th 



Husbandman* Monthly Diredions 



ALSO 



ThePROGNOSTlCKS of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sicknefs, Heat 

Cold, Froft, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, thunder, &c. 
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The whole WORK being of great life *f flf?3 

that delight in tha t moft NOBLE PR ACTISE 



TA7Fourth~Edition carefully Corrected and Amended, mth one whole StZion 
addTandmany large and ufefnl Ad d-ons throughout the Me Work. • 




By J. W. Gent 




Virgil 



0 fertunatos nimium, fua ft bona 
Agricolat 





LONDON, Printed for Tho. Dring, at the Harrow at the 
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Firft 




was Dedicated the 



Edition 



this 



then 

of this C rtttc K dg*» 

mean and %yflic\ 




though th 
for 



fuccec#ng, 

TraB • afld 

did 
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Cenfure 





now ,a bad time for 




SubjeB 



to 




r 



5 



when every Shop and Library & replcat with 
e sFrmix'and jLafowstf th* -^V. 




Yet 




hope 



it 




than heretofore 

in many places Enlarged, and many new 




necefTary Experiments and Obfervations added: 
Y&u alio being every day %iore and more ad- 
dicted to this Noble, though heretofore neglected 



Science 
plac 



as 



m 



anifeft from the Effects in moft 



difcernable 




9 



Traveller to diftinguifli the 



ea 




or a 





ant 



of the Ing 



nious from the Slothfull, by the Improvements 



made 



in 



them 



fome being well Manured 



, and 
Planted 



To the (j entry, &c. 



Planted with many curious plantations of 




and Avenues of Timber and other Trees, w 



s are 



bare and naked, to the fhame and 



Ignominy of their Owners. I hope what 




formerly wrote on this Subject, might be fome 
inducement towards fuch improvement, amongft 
the many Elaborate and more Excellent Work 




And I queftion not but this Fourth Edition 
much Enlarged, may more encourage and afsift 
you in the Culture of your Farms to your 
beft advantage, in the propagating and increa- 
fing of fuch things that may moft retaliate your 
Cojl and Induftry, and moft improve your Lands 



not only for the benefit of your Selves and 



Toflerity, but the Kingdom in general ; the fe 



veral ways and means to accomplish the fame, 
being here prefented to your view, well Pruned 



and Advanced, For which end, and no other, 



thefe Experiments and Obfervations have been 
not with a little care compofed, and contracted 



into fo convenient and brief a <£Method> and 
in fuch a familiar Stile, fuitable to the appre- 

henfions of thofe they moft concern ; and now 
alfo made more ufeful, that they may anfwcr 
your expectation ; which is the defire of 




Virgi l ^ -Laudato ingentia Rura, 

Exiguum colito. — ; 
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BEING 



The TXEFACe or 1 U^TRQVVTIO J^to the 
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Shewing the EXCELLENCE VT1LLITT , and NECESSITT of 




H U 



HIS U AH Jg 





AND 




Y* 



wherein to commend or extel an Ingenious Art 



u f _ight be cjteemed a rievdlefs Labour efpecially in a Cou 

Try jo 7 highly improved in every thing ; but that m find the 



Noble, Advantages, Ufeful, or Neceffdry any 
Profeffton it, the fironger Arguments are framed again/; 

again ft this Rujlick Art, and its in f " 



Sctencc, or 

and more parti- 
Preheminences and Oble&d- 



by t he 



more Pedant fort of per (oris, defpifing the worth 



fwhat they are ignorant of, who judge it below their Honour or Rep 
take any notice of fo mean a Profejfion; that efteemthe Country 



for Men 



other than a place for Beafi 

{reps of tnore worthy Ruflick Author 



Credit of the Envious, but tofatisfe or confirm the 



cy 



and 



ftimable 




Art 



Bodies, the encreafe of our Fortunes, and 



This makes us tredd in the 
Jhort Preface, not to feek 
Ingenious of the excellen- 
cy for exercife and health of 

fal Benefit, Vfe 



Advantage, but alfo for the tranquillity and Peace of our Minds ', and impro 



underfland'mg 



hicb they will affuredly find do proceed from fuch 
pry Enterprifes. If they diligently read and per 



ving our 

Noble, PleaL,„ 7 „ , , „ , . Y . , _ . 

ttfe the Ant tent Writers, they may obferve that many Wife and Learned Men, 
worthy of Praife . were exceedingly delighted, not only in a Rural Habitation, 

1 J ~ ■ ■ - That the Study of 

t Poets, 



hut did always exercife tbemfelves in Tilling the Earth 



Agriculture was of fo high an efteem, and ft 



f Honour i ih 



Philofop 



Pri 



and KJngs tbemfelves, did not acquire an Ho 



Immortal Name, by their Writings And Precepts, in this Art left 



Po ferity ; but have alfo diligently performed the Office of a Country mart 



Renown 



tght with their own hands 



obtained thereby riot a little Fame And 



F 



hich 



fe Xenophon in his Elegant Tratt of Oecono 
micks tells you, That nothing can be of a more Regal ( or Noble /Efti 



mation and Splendour, than Judicious A ( 



Socrates alfo 



r 7 how Cyrus that moft Renowned Kj*g of Perfia, a man 

fubUme Wit, and moft Uluftrioul fame, when Lyfander of Lacedemon 



f 



ndowed with excellent Virtues, cAme and brought him Prefe 



At 



for their Recreation, he conducted Ly fander into his Gardetl 



on every fide enclofed with a 
Art and fingular Induflry. 



noble Fence, and cultivAted with moft 
Then Lyfander ( admiring the compleAt order 

A 
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The PREFACE. 

of every things and the height of the Trees planted in fuch direct lines, and 

every way lineal, the Earth adorned with Plants, the fatrnefi of the -fruits, 

the Beauty and order of the pleafant and fragrant flowers ) 0d, That he 

did exceedingly admire, iiiot fo much at the Sturdy and diligence,/as the 
induftry and ingenuity of the Workman, by whom the fame was fo ar* 
tificially ordered ;and contrived. Then Cyrus brhsg mil pkafed with the 
praife and commendation of his Workman/hip, anfwered Ly lander : Ail thefe 

things were Performed by my own Induftry ; thefe curious Orders were by 
me delineated ; thefe Trees, Plants, Flowers, and all thefe things thou lb 
admireft at, were all Planted and performed by my own bands. Then 

Lyfander beholding his Purple Habit, the Excelleney of his Perfoti, and hie 
Perfian Ornaments glittering with Gold and Precious flones, faid : O Cyrus I 

how defervedly may you of all men be efteemed happy 3 feeing fo high 
an Honour and Fortune is conjoyned and united with fo txcellent a 
Spirit. 

Pliny writes, That the Romans had fo high an Efieem for Agricuture, 
that their Laws did extend to the Reformation of die negligems and abufes 
in the exetcifi of that necejfary and honourable Art. The feme Jfuthor brings 
jeveral Precedents of many worthy and honourable Perfons that addicted them- 
J elves unto, and affetfed this Art j and highly fits forth the Praife and com- 
mendation thereof ; and fbews how the Ancient Romans did execute their 
Ruftick Laws, And encouraged the induftrious and ingenious Husbandman : 
As by the example of C. Furius Crefinus, who out of a finall piece of Ground 
gathered much more Fruits and Profit, than his Neighbours about him out of 
their great and ample Poffeffions ; which highly contracted their envy and ha- 
tred againft him, infomuch as they accufed him, that by Sorcery^ Charms, and 
Witchcraft, he had tranfported his Neighbours Fruits, Fertility, and Incre^e 9 
into his own Fields ; For which he was ordered by Spurius Aibinus peremp- 
torily to anfwer the matter. Hi therefore fearing the wOrft, at fuch time as the 
Tribes were ready to give their voices, brought into the common place his Plough-, 

and other Rural Inflmments belonging to Agriculture, and placed them in the 
open face of the Court. He fit there alfo his own Daughter, a lufty flrong Lafi, 
and big of Bone, well fed and weU Clad, ; alfo his Oxen full and fair : Then 

turning to the Citizens of Rome, My Matters ( quoth he ) thefe are the 
Sorceries Charms, and all the Inchaniments that I ule : I might alio alledge 
my own Travel and Toyl, my early Rifing, and late Sitting up, and the 
painfull fweat I daily endure j but I am not able to prefent thefe toyour 
view, nor to bring them with me into this Aflembly. Which whenthepeo- 

pie had heard, they unanimoufly pronounced him Not Guilty ; and he was highly 
commended of all per font for his Ingenuity and Induftry < 

It is mafl evident, that this Art of Agriculture doth not require fo great 
charge and expense, as it doth Judgment, Labour and Indnjlry : which to pofi 

fefs men withal, and encourage them unto, is the intent and fcoqe of our hor- 
ned, both Ancient and Modern Authors, that we may not fpend the beft of our 
times in the mofl vain, cofily, unnecejfary and trifling Studies and Affairs 5 
for in former times ( Cato teflifies ) he was highly commended and praifed 

that was efteemed a good Husband. It cannot be tfmght that fo Learned and 
Wife Men could fet fo high a value and efteem upon- this Art of Agr iculture^ 
but upon very folid and weighty grounds And reafons. Not to jpeak of Me 
various Delights, Pleafures, and Contents that thefe Ruflicities plentifully htap 
upon us, they fnpply us for our Necefftties and advantages ; for without this 

Art none in City or Country could fubfift : a* the Mother fuckks the Infant 
with her Milk, fo doth the Earth, the Mother of us all, nniverfally feed and 

nourifh 
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jib us At an eafte, liberal, and profitable rate- whereof we hive daily ex- 
perience, that our indnjlry, labour and Cofts, are returned upon Us with d 
manifold encreafe and advantage, unlcfi the Celeftial influences impede. Chry- 

foftom alfo fbews how necejfary the Art (^Agriculture is, when enumerating 
the fever al advantages of Mechanick Arts, at length conclude s % that this Art 

is by far more worthy, excellent, and necejfary then aH the other. fVe aUhpow 
how ill we can fubfift without Garments and other neceffaries of that future •• 

but without the Fruits and other Encreafe of the Earth we cannot live. The 
Scythians, Hamaxobians, and Gy mnofophifts, efteemed aUother rfrts as vain 
and unprofitable ; but this Art of Agriculture they accounted the only necejfary 
for human life; they exercifed and applied all their Induftry, Ingenuity, / la- 
ttices and Studies, principally to rfhis only Art. 

Romulus and Cyrus knowing the necefjity and uftfulnefi of this Art above 
all other Exercifes and Arts, did fir ft inptute or introduce their Sui>jeft 
Military Affairs and Agriculture, judging thefe onlySMictent to preft 



s tn 



and defend them from the injuries of others^ and to fujfain their lives. We 
alfo reade, that the Helvetians or Switzers, a very wife people in their manage-, 
ment of Affairs, inhabit or poffeft about an hundred Towns, out of which they 
yearly fend a thoufand chofen risen into their Army*, the reft remain behind to 
Till the ground. The next year fome of them that /laid go forth to the Warj 

the other Return ; by which means they are as weU exercifed in War as in Hus- 
bandry, It is alfo noted of Romulus, that he nfed to prefer Husbandmen a* 
hove Citizens, efteemmg thofe that lived in Towns with their tvealthf Stocky 
and Trade, not equal nor worthy of compare with thofe that Tilled the Land, 
and wearied themfelves daily in Ruftick Exercifes. the Romans* when they 
gave names to their tribes, called the chief eft of the States the Ruftick Tribe, 

and the meaner in degree *fo Urbane. , 

Numa Pompilius, to encourage Agriculture, commanded the Fields to be 
divided into a certain number of Villages, in each of which he conjlituted a 
Supervisor; whofe principal (face it was to obferve and enquire, who diligent- 
ly and induftrioufty did Till their Land, and who neglected it, whofe Namet 
were brought unto him. He oftentimes called for the Induftrious Husband' 
man, and courteoufly received him, and . fometmes difmijfed him with Noble 
Gratuities. And contra* Wtfe, the idle and ftothfiill he rebuked ; whereby fome 
for fear ofjbame and dif grate* the ire ft tn hope of favour and reward, were all 
continually intent on their Affairs, that they might render themfelves and their 
Lands praife wort hy to their King ; A ihrthp and nohle Preftdent for the en- 
couragement of our Englifb Husbandmen that are ingenious and indufhtou 
and for the Regulation and Kefor^ttipn of the infinite abufes, injuries ai 
neglects fo frequently committed and foffered in every Pillage, by th e [loth full, 

ignorant, and envious Ruftick. Tfo Itke Example s we finite be in fever •al 'Coun- 
tries, as Spain, Germany, Venice, Holland* of Compuiftve Laws, and 

excellent Cuftomt for the Propagation of Trees for Timber and for Fruits. In 
Burgundy, where Wallnnt-Trees abonndi when- wir 1 they fell a Tree, they al- 
ways plane a youngone near that place : And in fever ai ] places betwixt Hanaw and 
Francfort in Germany, noyouftg Farmiris pirmittid to tofrfy a JPlfe, tiUSji 

he bring Proof that he hath Planted, and is a Father of fitch d ftated number 
of Wallnut-Trees h which Law is iriv'tolablj bbfervtd to this ddy. It hath been 




a 



long time deftgnedi and attentpftd by jeviral wbtthy jer fonts offerers of 



genutty, and the public k good of the Kjngdom, that then might be fome Con- 
fiitutions or Orders for the advancing and propagating- of this ttolMe Art, effe* 
daily that part relating to the 1 encreafe and Ptefervitid0 bfiTtrMer Md Frmi- 

Trees 5 and that there might be juWM and exftritnle* Smervifirs in fterj 

plain 
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place for that pnrpofe. I mufi needs conjefi we have feveral good Lam rela- 
ting to our Rural Affairs, but none more flighted nor neglected then tbofe. Out 
botes and expectations are now great, that fomething will (fnrtly be done there- 
in, feeing that Royal and, mo(r excellent Society at Grefham-Colledge make 
it one of the mofi 'principal Objefts of their Studies and Care ; it being fo 

miverfally necejfary fir our well-being and pr efcrv ation , if not the mofi necejfa- 
ry, all things conftdet ed. 

Maximus Tyrius, a mojl Grave Philofopher, compofed a Dialogue, wherein 

„ith many fuffieient and firm Reafons, be dentonfi rates, that this Art of A- 

griculture hath the Precede?. cy of, and is more necejfary than the Military ; 
and Elegantly and Learnedly dtfiuffeth many things, and very much of the 
Profits and Advantages of the Ruftick Art, and Rural Affairs. 

Js to its Antiquity, no Art or Science can precede it ; every one knows that 

a Country-life was the mofi ancient, and that men did in tht Infancy of time 

inhabit in Country Habitations, and fufiained tbemf elves by the Fruits of the 
Earth, and dwelt in Tents, Woods ^ &C. inftead ofHoufes. 

As to thefiate, qualification, and condition of a Country -life, we may con- 
fidently maintain, that it far excells the City life, and is mnch to be prefer- 
red before it. Plato affirms, that a Country-life is the Mifirefi, and as it were 
the Pattern of Diligence, Juftice, and Frugality; that he could fnd nothing 
more profitable, pleafant, or gratefuU, than to live in the Country remote and 
free from Envy, Malice, Calumny, Qvetoufnefi, and Ambition : which occa- 
sioned this Grave Author to orda'tn feveral peculiar Laws relating to this no- 
ble Art, which were brought unto and confirmed I by the Emperor Juftinian, &c 
Cicero difcourftng of the Utility of feveral Arts, at length concludes, that of 
all things necejfary and ttfefuU, no king is better, more 

^^^^ 

pleafwt, nor more worthy a NeW?, and Ingenious Spirit, than Agriculture, 
&e. Virgil alfo had as high an efieem thereof, and did very much extol and 
cd'drxte°this Rujtick* 4ft: wfomach that when he was almofi loft amongft the 



pleafant Grove:, utu i mating on the Felicities the Country yielded t he 

brake forth into this vxprefr^ . 

O Fortunatos nimium, fuafibonanorint, 
Agricolas h quibus ipfa prccul difcordibus Arrais 
Fundit humi facilem vi&um juftifli ma Tellus> 



And Horace in a certain Ode fmgs thus. 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 



■1 



Ut prifca gens mortalium, 
Paterna Rura, Bobus exercet fuis, 

Solutus omni fcenore, &c 



Afo hear the Divine Du Bartas in his commendation ^/Husbandry. 

O thrice, thrice happy he who {hurts the cares 



Of City-Troubles, and of State-affairs 
And ferving Ceres, Tills with his own Teem 
His own Free-land left by his Friends to him 



2' he Plea fur es and Obletfations are (up er abundant and infinite which we 
daily en]oy **>d receive from the verdant Fields awd Meadows , from the 
fweetnefs and beauty of the V lowers, the fpringing Woods , the delicate Fruits > 
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fruitful! Trees 



Cati fb&e be 





Mold the Towns Planted wtth Tries 
sknen their Habitations ft 
under the dark jhadows . 

ns. cle'at 



nt and 

^aWfoli&hfarpbiefr, than to 

doors, which 

or walk 



and Sun 1 





otheVtheiike Oble&BSns't 

, a 1 • ( 1 * I I 






e°Meet 



Fair, firm, and FruitfuJI ? 
Sumptuoufly cloathed in a^w,:.,. j<t 
Of mingled colour, lac'tabout Wltfr F16bd<J, 
And all Embroidered with freih Blopmjfl^3uds 



• t 



/c.„f™, «f Picture m, Veltiht procStdim or.Jw 




i*. fid »s WV .»?Sf W*^' -lf £ 



gnicies 



oms 




4 ^ My applied themfelvts to Agric\iltnrc W 



r\™ and Triumphs, """v W". V i • > Y 



Den t a tu s 

^/ ^V; W ^ ^ 

viih dtory and Renown 



f'attMy^ni ha? three Jev en 

and had very ' much enlarged ih 



Triumphed 

man EmjpKe 



W his former. Exmifc r.fTW^WwB'M 

■2?L. Qjintas ' 'Ciftctnnatas' »**V^^J« 

« r, ^-/ . o ^ c^r,o*-R ^ *Atf DiftatorlhiD ./ <w of very high 



\UMrtcon^luded% 



did L. Qjintus ' Cincinriatus .... xrucv xf 

catted hlhe Roman Senate *? ifc piaatorft; .p.. < # 

■ji itrf v returns to his Rural Occupations. • . , «- : jt? 

a,Zl h, s ftmfre, w* then fo ment on Agf icuitare, 
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cldSan the Ep^rcfur, ^ J0| the t r^tt^e En^,]a%d mm^ a pn 

W* L fe ^took himfelf to the Country ; and there lived, a long^ timc> And 
^mojM the Experience, And reaped the fruits of tnofi pteajing Tranquility And 
hippy re). And although he,wa* ofteatimes m*ted and Solicited by Letters 
and £t»hjfadors from the Senate **jtiy» *2*fo *° h " Empire, yet could he 
never be t turned aw Ay from his' ' 




We read'alfb oftht firf 'txt^ vfafor ha 

tntuUr Virtue was called from ifo Plough And ffarm so be a Diftator ; 

he bore to Agriculrure, |f, ^^^JjQ live ptv#fy in , the Country 

And 

*fth 



X 



try himfelf mh ds^gdnd 
nans, And pofiefs the htghefi pi 




than to be a Prtnec 



Ace Anton, 



And likewife Abdolonymus. who from 4 poor Gardener^ yet iff Princely 
Usee ) was chojen tothe'Croiwn oj$\don 



* * 
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m Shepherd all L or .Basl^odm^Uea^ 



|kd in the 
'uchwerenqu 




PMemetor, 



mt Kings and Contois, who oft for Blades 
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Such were not yerft* Cminnaius, pAbricious 
$err«nus, Cw#*r, wfioun-felf dcHcipuSi 

Wiih Crowned Coulters, wi^Jmperiall hands 
With Ploughs triu 




the RomAu Lands 



/ft* ^ Htinoutmre Wo, Fablus, Lcntutus, Cicero nw*^ of, 

woy of fotvwg of the ft- 




fVe 




or* 




m famous and imp ingenious Ctuntfermnthe l £#>^ Verujaai , j f P<r 

*fo .ftogfr 'concerned in the publtek 

InVtt muck of his time 






if the JOngdom, yet 

_ fcrutiny of the Nature And 

and propofed means for the A^aacement and propagation- of this part 

W » **? L.W~ . J hig Sylv^ and feveral other of his /forks f* 

- • - . * - 1 

Meny other Examples of. shit W Wjfif*' • *"* thefe, tog* 

ther with the multitude of the Uke Pretdeits, -pur Age and. Count rey Affords us, 
asxotUofthe luduftriou. And mcft judiiim Rations of our Nobles And 

J — " ' ' And pteafsnt Pallaces, end Ru* 





Gentry Rufticuies» . .„ ... .. . , 

fdWfrtmsi and the Contentments, end Delate the; pi dee sn them, map 



to convince 



wc ffuw .* --^--m^sQfeta. 'ht are not ^ prejudiced 
this Art, not only of she Dsgnsty, P feature, and Deltgbt thereof, h 







nd aft 



, Here they enjoy all things neceJfAry for the fufienutuin 
freed from the perturb***, cares and Troubles, thstsn ofher fUces dtfturb 
the mind- and live content with theit in tTAnmlity And moderAtion of 




Spirit 



Here thy enjoy . r #> k < 

Reft fecurc an innocen t Life in P^ce 



Varioufly Rich? in their I 



Farms at eaft 




1 



Lowing 




This 



1 



tiZmrm k^i'to w""*** ~i» 

m» ,o tl fttiy a,d r*tOf* of the mfi J*M W #fiml tbx& 



iates ^ 1 



Ihtss i^fiff'fnoh afiudy^omt^ 



Zefhil defermg Athens, that filendidXHh andfeflfr fns Acade- 

Ifl 1 MM* nmi Wick plot. f Wo PetraTchus,/^ /Ae 'fMr M 

W ^^ ?hJ*Mp( We, »a* fo mneh Might** therewith, that hemofi 

^m&t Vdnd, Lse m aJaL fa^M eaufed bins 



'La ov A teM a CoUntmUfe, as it ap?<*» by mny_ of hts types. 



fo^pbV aM irAteM a Coitnttey life, as n appear s^py mtnyoj m* arum**. 
^^LU MM* V Virgil ft r % Learned Poems on feveral 
PjrtrofZ **ai Art, breaks fifth into theft E^Ssone (*tbffi are tram 
jlate& if a judicious BeM. ) 



? 



w Who could be fo urikiiid as to perfwade, 

«l (hould for ih'Towh forlake^my-Couhtrey (hade 

* Such Ms I'feever love, and Ihoirld beglad 

w At thole delightful Rivers to be Aaid. 

■ 

4/ l tet wards in the fame Poems. 

« And bleft is he who tired with his Affairs^ 

* Far from all noife, all vain appjaufc, prepares 
"Tofco, and underneath fome firent lhade, 

tt Which neither Care$ nor anxious Thoughts invade, 



« Do's, for a while, himfelf alone pctfefs ; 
« Changing Ae Town for Rulpal Happinefs. 



i 



mth much more in praife tf tbis ntofl fltafag lift 

Ton wilt atfi find, that ai Studious and I Learsied Men have avtettfgh 
defatted in * SoliZry and Rural Habitation, and * have much p'firrs* 

ffier bctle! the ferlnitj of the A*, and tkfltfng rgdii,,Mnsacb 

Mlns the Genius, it is *ofi tertahs thet the fyMti alfo ve tberfo mr* 
TJ, anTtU melkm fJtt mderfnty acuAted ; at the fami Patrarch? 




fay 



Hie now Palatia 9 non Theatre^ nccatrla, 

Sed ipforum loco Abies, Fagus, a & Pinus, # # . t 
Inter herbas virefcentes, 6c pulchrum montem ViciflWBj 
Unde fit Carintna defcendunt, & WhVw, 
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" $y which it ifmoft apparent, that the. Study of Arts and Sciences, and 

the exercife and fruition ■ : rifi.'*'&imtrtjffi4> . *re of fo near d Refimblance, 

that 'thy may both be pramfid without impeding each the other. 



. - ' 4 ' ... 



this RuMcfe^ alfo mo(h. certainlys-hath the Prehemince above the Ha 
Citations in great Towns and "Cities ; fir ^at it yields a.perpetual Rotation « 
its infinite variety of Ofoftations Mtyntcnts, as the various times and 




fiafons of the 'year with a:fleafing Patetfic&fftvely prefient themfelves. Some- 
iwes the Springy forerunner of the Summer 5 

»M \ Trees (ffen%xerciftng^ ''.at' it were, -4 mutual Emulation, which [hould be 
md with the moft verdant Lewes, . and adorned with the moft excel 



'■tint and - iiirioti blojfoms y that they afford- ( bsfides -moft fragrant Odours 
'-every way breathing from them ) incredible delight and pleafure to all. To 
*$tic-fi ' mafa}OH v vdd the pleafant N-otes of the ChantingNy mphs of the Woods, 

' fingiug-Mramoms.D^ Qur.\Eirs vpith thc>r fieet Harmony. 

Then follows y ihi Summe*, s adot.ned. &k;warious^f(owers, the Lilly, the 

■■Rofie, the t<QMifiower> and i-Jk finite Other?: mofi curious . and pleafant ; and 
Iff fiver it delightful Frutts, Animals, W d other,- necejfar tes jor Humane 

Then alfi fucceeds the Autumn o/.-Hafveft, 'wherein we reap the Fruits 





ofiw paftLabours \ thendotktbfiyEafthdifcharge it felfof its infinite 1 

Vtoly tf tts\Graw and Pulfe\ and the .Trees of their Delicacies : then a 

doth the Air begin to wax cool, to recolleft and refnfh oar ftirtts, before de- 
bilitated with too much heat. At length enters cold Hyems, which of all 

the reft conduces moft to the Health of OWr Bodies: :] fir then our, fiperftuous 
Humours are with Old comprejfed, or elfewncofted and the Natural Heat 
being the more concentrated, renews its. power, and more eaftly performs -di- 
gift ion ; and expelling Obnoxious . humors* I as, Philofophers /ay, Powers u- 

nited are of greater force than difperfid t> fo then are we more firm, attive, and 
ftrong. The end of Winter gives a. beginning to the fib/equent Spring : An- 
nus in Angue latet ; fi are the Rural Pleafures and Oblect ations renewed 

ad Infinitum. '• ■ ' . 



• 4 
< - 




neK&ihensofold hadalfoa very high tfteemof Agriculture, as appears 

by their feveM Gods and Goddeflby whom they judged had a Tutelar care 
over thofi Fruits of the Earthy and Other things under their Tuition ; as Bac- 
chus, Ceres, Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pales, and feveral others. But leaving 
them, we find many Learned Men, of profound parts, and moft excellen tin- 
oemtty, to 4* tie take* delight, and U 1 have Men very ftudiousin this Art ; as 
Cicero, who [0 highly ajfetled and efteemed thefe Rufticities, that ( am—/ 1 
^feverMoth&ktim Habitations* wherttn he took much delight ) he was fi well 
^piafidivM-the-pleafi fields or Country, as there 

W^wftime^irwere another Acaderayk<**4 compofi thofi Ph do finical 
- ftionsl w^oh'fionithe place he named Tufculan. Cato^ Roman Cenior, 
%nd excellem Moralift, was wont to fay,. That he placed his whole Recreation 

and the univerfal Tranquility of his mind in the Exercife of Rural Apirs : 
therefore with infinite of pleafure and affectation did he inhabit in the Village 
Sabines, pfitiveh affirming,<that 4 better, and more pleaj art life, was not to be 
found Seneca alfo was of the fame Opinion, that \he : conld tarry in no place 
more wMmly 'than in his own-, Milage'; m which, with, a very great Art he 
brought an Aquaduft to Witer his Gardens. . fVhat fball we ftv ofVarro, 

Palladius, and Columella ' pubtijhedfo many ufiful and profitable 



cepts 
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cefts of Agriculture, and fo induftrioufty exercifed and delighted themfelves 

in a Ruftick life? We might produce many more inftances of moft honoura- 
ble, learned and worthy Perfins, who rather eletfed and preferred to fipend 
their remaining days in the Countty, than in the mofl pompous RaUxces and 

Cities , hit that we judge it needle fi. Such that defire to hear more, we refer 
to Pliny, and other Authors more Copious in Hiftorical Relations. 

m 

It is for no other reafin f&if Gardens, (Orchards, Partirres, Avenues, &c. 

are in fuchrequeft in Cities and Towns ; but that they reprefent unto us Epito- 
%eds the Form and Idea of the more ample and (pacious pleafant Field 



Grove s y and other Ruftick Obje0r of Pleafure. Formerly Gardens were not 
in Cities and Towns , hut in Villages without, 4s Pliny witnej[eth 9 untilL Epi« 
curus ( the DoBor and Mafter of Pleafure and Potiptuoufnefi ) frft Planted 
them in Athens ; which was afterwards imitated and brought into ufi by fitch 

rvho loved their pleafures. Gardens, wherever planted, were always in efteem ; 
as the famous Gardens of Adonis and Alcinous, and^ thofe Horti Pennies of 

_ f Babylon, or Cyrus KJng of Afliria, elevttedfio high from 

the Earth on Tarraces and other Edifices , that they were numerated among ft 
the moft ftapendious and wondeitfull works that were in the world Alfo th*t 

Renowned and Fift'itionsj Garden of the Hefperides, HierogHphicalty and Phi- 
lofophically reprefinting unto us the Summary of eternal Mhietiements of 
Enjoyments. 77jc Romans alfo made great ftore of Gardens, and faced gir 




pleafure in them. fVe muft not forget the ftngular cm and ihiuftry of the 
Egyptians in Tilling their Gardens 5 wherein, by reafott of the temperature , 

tSe Air, the goodneft of the Earth, and their ex qui fit e Induftry, flour ifb and 

grow throughout the year, the green Herbs, and infinite variety of pleafant 
Flowers. How many rare and excellent Gardens, and places alotted and de- 
ftgned for Pleasure are in every part of thuK/ngdom y andin our Neighbouring 
Countries } but more efpecially in Renowned Italy, the Garden it felf of the 

World} The great Study, Care, Ingenuity, Co ft and Iniuftry beftowed and 
imployed about them, are Arguments fifficient to cdnvinee the great eft Ant ago* 
nift of the infinite contentment and delight they had. and enjoyed in sfgrkxU 
me, and thofi kind of Rural Exercifes : the commendations whereof, the great 
advantages y bblettationi, and its untoerfal ufis and pleafures are fo many, and 
fo tedious to enumerate, that it requires an eloquent Pen, and an expert hand 
to difiover them, and not to be erowded info fo narrow a confine as a Preface. 
More you may had in feveral Authors of its Praije, Practice, and Worth ; as 
Horace in feveral of his Poems path wtitten in the Pr^i/i- 0/Agriculture and 
a Country- life. 1» Tibulkw alfo you have one of his Elegies full ofpraifes 

and delights of a Country4ife. $0 Angelus Politianus hts Syiva Ruftica, 
and Pontanus bis feedtid Book Amore Conjugal! : Alfi Cicero, in his 
Book De Sene£hite, writis in pfaifi and Commendation of the Country, and 
fi Agriculture ; where fa fap in one place, Venio nunc ad voluptates A- 



gricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliterdile&or, &c. Du Bartas inhisDl 
vim Poems, omits not the praifi of this, as moft pr aifi-wdrthy . But Virgil 
hath more fully and amply fiet forth its traifes and commendations in his 
Georgicks, where he treats particularly of that Subject" j and doth not Only 
recount the pleafures and profits that proceed from it, but very learnedly and 
ingenioufty 'treat of the Art it felf, and give's many Precepts which are ne- 
'.fjary to be obferved in the eteercife of Agriculture, which renders it more 



del'ightfome and beneficial. Hefiod alfi, one of the primt Poets amongft the 

Anient s, hath written an excellent exciting and neeeffary Poem treating of 



b 



this 
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Art Several others there are that, have copimjl? and learnedly mated 

R a P'" us before-named My fi^s the ex- 
celled} of/everalpartiof Agriculture, and of the Art ttfelf. 

9 

Alfo a mot evident demonstration and. fare Argument of the Utility, Plea- 

r Excellency of this Branch of Natural Philoo^hy, » the frwfJ 

S&'mIs Illuftrious Society take for the advancemcm ■.there- 
J j f.,tL difcoven of its choice ft and rarefe . secrets, and the moj fa 
° f 'i ZilJvantaZ s met to impLc the federal Experiments andPraat- 
"^ M f ^T'" s Zt- as the ever-honoured Mr : Evelin, a mob .tm- 

rLltaZ ol Sericulture ; viz. the . Planting of Trees both for Tmhr , 

%tl""JoZ neeeffary ufe,, and of «aki*g, that mcomfarable Zquor, 
Cider. 



' But mthim could more conduce to , the Propagating, incouraging, and im- 

* Ti lts moll neeeffary Art, and of all other.: ingenious and Mechamck 
«,t»S^ ** * Co^ion of Subordinate So- 

^^lerTprovimialmmer ) m feveral-i faees. of the Kingdom «hofe 

*' %royer?e»ts. theyjld mM»$eir Province, relating to this « any 




jrt Mm theiPlnauiry } »W>: particular Societies might AnnuaUy 
, r Z, dilations blfervatiom, Experiments, and Improvements that 

Z r a^°^» thl&Jd Society'; and from them fmi&t Co^es 
1 Duplicates of he whole CollcStion he .Annua l, tranfmitted \ to eaeb fuhr- 
/■ ,TCiZ hat am tetfon-may nave 'a place mar unto htm for the dif- 

ten 7hJ 0b/etv7J %eriLn,,, Inventions, or Improvements ; and 

Zt dtlk'»t, Uftrious, 'a J ingenious Jerfons may have recourfe thcreun- 

Z fThe enmky and fearch into the feveral Invention,, Difcovcrtf,, and 
Intents of others ; ty which means every perfon may have an o porta.. 
Tu p bh or dif cover lis Obferv.thns, Experiments, &c. «h,ch otherj.f 

hleb!n,and Jl be, for the'mofi part, with their Authors burled in oblivi- 

L and every one may alfo have the' like opportunity or advantage to fearch 
■" ' ,ZZe after the feveral fVais, Methods, Inventions, &c. ufed or df 
£S I Kf England, of fuch thing, relating to this Society ; 
I kJJZeffin mull abundant!, improve Science and Art, and advance t\- 

l^^afLhiCm^, L of the principal Support, of Ms Na- 
Hons Wealth and Honour. • 

TU.t the particular proceedings ( already made known ) of that mojl II- 
'in^ous SocC, and \he more unheal much deired and e^ed from them 

^TunTXe^ck Peace and J ranqiiility of the Nation ) are efieemed the 
( / TJd leans to promote Indnfry and Ingenuity, to imploy our n»- 
only ways and mean I ff ?"™ ma n e J L /„j, t0 invert our barren fields into 

^-^-15^^ tortile 
Tf "xtes* ; )^fl many have '.tied their pL, aid /if. 
W T, t e tZdZTthe appfehende/or had the experience of ; * 
cover ea to jw ^ 'be- -done* vet have they not loji their Aim. M.t- 
though m ueh Om %%« ™$J%£> S mi Exf / r imeJs, have highly ad- 

tnled Ms NMc ScZofJgrmm. But feeing tome of thofe Treatifs 

iu f rela%to particular 'Entries or place,, mo (ome branch only or ^ of 

< 
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Subje 



an 



d thoje alfo difficult to be obtained, and many of them filed 



with old obflete and tmp 



diretthns and things, and 



f t our Laborious Husbandman, whom they principally concern, 

ill (bent in fitch times and hours, $ other fteeffarv Aft 



not, 
'ries, w 



% fuch ufefult Observation^/ Pwept 




■hub J find difoers'4 in the ftyerat Juth^s ^eating &tkh Subjed 
Id to reduce them into the following Method 5 omitting fuch things as havt 




though 
• detttin 

d Difc 



cove- 




. 7 ■ * H 

bfiJfjper %ni Mar 

ny ] p4r4 



'ngs 

to other Climates and adding alfo fuch D,fcover,es Ojfervation, and Ex- 

P . Lent, m I have obtamedfiom W'^t 

t ore pUijbed by any. Z» have tore EfltoMizedjk-Subll^ 

!1 Jail or moli of the Itnw* Authiw treat, 4 ■■ oftfUSdj 

hereof; and M »«» «*■ necejary Obfer ? ation, an.d E?pgventLM 

are for the' benefit and improvement of our Country hahtamn,,; Mtcbjh 
u l id Heroes (-/"Science and Art handle the Plpugh mi Sjac 

ration, indeed m>«" «* «fr m , *p 
\1^ig\nm Pen :. until it* 



!de* and 



tiiciou 
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lace 



» Libras , ,nd tm IM ?*MJZ!WmM 



ib$ to the ft 



obtain 
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my 
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F Husbandry, and Improvements in general h plainly difcover- 
_ ing the Nature, Reafons, and Caufes of Improvements, and the 

growth ^Vegetables. 
Of tke great Benefits and Advantages of Inclofing Lands. 

A " eadowand Pafture-lands, and the feveral ways of their Im 





IIII 



provement either by Watering or Drowning, or by Sowing or Propa 
gating feveral forts of extraordinary Graffes* Hays, &e. 

Of ArableLand and Tillage, and of the feveral Grains, Pulies,^c 



ufually Propagated by the Plough, 

V. the Manuring, Dunging, and Soy ling of Land. 

VI. Of the Benefit, Railing, Planting, and Propagating of all lorn of 
Timber^Trees, and other Trees ufefull either in Building, or other Me- 
chanick ufes, or for Fencing, Fewel, &c. 



VII 
VIII 



Of Fruits-Trees 



9 



IX 



... Of fuch Tillage, Herbs, Roots and Fruits, that are ufually Planted 
and Propagated in Gardens, Garden grounds, either for neceflary food 

ufe, or advantage. • ' 

Of feveral forts of Beafts, Fowls and Infetts, ufually kept for the ad- 
vantage, and ufe of the Husbandman. 

Of common and known external Injuries, Inconveniences, Enemies, 
and Difeafes incident to, and ufually afflicYmg the Husbandman in moft 

" : and the 



v . tlje Ways or Methods of .Agriculture before treated of 
feveral Natural and Artificial Remedies propofed and made ufe of for 
the prevention and removal of them 



XI 



Of the feveral forts of Inftruments, Tools and Engines incident 



this Profe0ion of Agricultur 



and of fbme Amendments and pro 



fitable Exp 



Building, either by Timber, Stone, Brick 



XII. 
XIII 



other way 



man 



XIV 



Of Fifhing and Fowling. A 
KaUndarmm Ruftictm : Or, Monthly Directions for the Husband- 

Of the Prognofticks of Dearth or Scarcity, Plenty, Sickncfs, Heat 



Cold, Froft, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, & 



XV 



Diftmmum totft 



Or, the Interpretation of Ruftick Terms ; 
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OR, 
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Summary of tke Enfuing WORK. 




HE Preface or Introdu&ion, in the 
praife of Husbandry. 
* GHAP. I. 
Of Hitjbandrf and Jmfrovements 




drowning of Lands 
Cutting the main Carriage 
Cutting the letter Can iages 
Making the Drains 




wary ana mfrwemzm* WgenerMA 

Difcovering the Naturefteafons, and\ Times for watering 



What 



and 



Fol. i . 

id. 



Streams or Engines 



of 



12 

id. 
id. 

id. 



6if the fubjeft whereon the Husbandman 
beftows his labour ■ • ; * jd. 
Of the Univerfal Spirit, or Mercdry id. | Jy 
Of the Univerfal Sulphur 



ved 



the Univerfal Salt 
Of the true matter of Vegetables 
Where Water or Spirit abounds 

Where Fatnefs or Sulphur abound 

Where Salt abounds t . 
Equal commixture of Principles 



id. I 

2 

■3 

id 

it. 

6 



flubbing up. flirubs, &c 



mofly grdund 



id. 
id. 
npro- 

id. 



Difcovery of hidden Trcafure 



Soyl 



ling 



Soyl for Rufliy and Cold 



Of the 



CHAP. II. 



clofing 



tfits and Advantages bf £ 



For other Meadows 
B. a. Of feveral neV 



Land 



Enclofure an Improvement 

Several Intereft* an Irapedimdnt 
Highways an Impediment 
Trees not thriving an Impediment 
Dividing Land into firiall parcels i 



provement 
iclofure for w 
Improvement 



id. 1 

id. 
14 
Im- 

id. 



Grafs 



ofHiy 



id. 

id. 

id. 
id. 

id. 

id. 



A 



Grafs 



16 

id. 

id. 



Meadows 



Of the Profit of Clover-Grafs 
Bcft Land for Clover- Graft- 
Quantity of Seed for an Acre n ' . 
Time and manner of fowing Ctdver-grafs 

1 

7% and for Seed « id. 



id. 



Of cutting it for H. 
OfPafturifigoffeed 



Wheal TnEndofttfesfubieatoMildewid| Of Thrafliing or or<} 



6/ Meadow 



CHAP. HI. 



Seed 29 



Of St* Foy n,~and the Profits thereof id . 



paflurc-tandt; and the f& I On what Land to fow it 



>/ their Improvement*, either 



id. 



*y JT4Wi»# (>»• Drownings or ty/<M#(« or 
frovaiating feveral font of extraordinary 



SeU, 1 . 



Hays 



of Meadows 



17 
id. 

18 



Meadows watered by Floods 
Of Meadows watered by diverfion of 

Rivers . . . „ .. «?• 
Hindtancte to fuch Divetfion / ; 19 



Quantity of Seed on an Acre, and 

ner of'&Wing it 

Time of Sowing it f ufe bf it 

! What Ground it requires 
Time and manner of Sowing if 
•Its Ufe \- w 

Flay-Grj 



* * 



Artificial 



rcet 



fome dthei Otifles or H 



^0 
id. 

id. 

id. 



1 



gines 

f the Perfian Wheel 



io 
id. 



Of Wind-Engines for the raifing water i 



What Wind 




beft 



ork id. 

a 



La Romain,or 
Spurry-Seed 

Trefoyl 




pal Rules to be obfeWed ih ' Sajdfrage 




Grafs in WUtJi r 

1.^ vtiI"!iUiii 



* *** 



a 







CHAP. IV* 



6 Needs no Harrowing 



Of Arable-Land and Tillage, and of the feye- Qgneral advantages of this Inftrument 5 2 



by 



?«//«, &C. nfnally frop 



Another excellent advantage of this In- 



34 



jftrumene 



What Lands improved by Tillage id. SeU .7. Of th£ general nfes qf Co 



f Ploughing fpch 

1$, and mojjjt 
How Land ' 



Rich and 
Poor and barren Land 



rig of Land (or C 

different Species 
&c. ufuallv fown 



id. 
id. 

37 
33 



S3 

» Grain, 

aid other Spej&s propagated by 
Plough " f id. 




fary to be propagated in onr Conn 

trey-Far 
Wheat 
Barley 
Rye 
Maflin 
Gats 

Buck-wheat; or French* wheat 



Peafe 
Scans 

entils 
. Lupines 
"tares 

Other Pulfes 

9e&. 4. He 



forts pf Grain 



39 
id* 

id. 

id. 

id. 



Of Wheat 
Of Barley 
Of &ye 
Of Oats 

Of Pulfes 

Of the ufes oi 

Rape and Co^ 
Of the prefervation of Corn 




id. 

id. 

54 
id. 

id. 

p-feed, Flax-feed, 

id. 

55 



8. Of the preparation of the Seed 565 



Change of Seed an Imi 




ent 



id. 



Steeping of Corn in Dung- water, and 



titer preparations 

Picking of Seed 



S7> 5 8 *59 



60 



CHAP. V. 



id. \yf\thf Manuring, Dunging and Styling 




4* 

id. 
id. 



)f Land. 

ScR. 1 . Of Burning of Land 



62 
id. 



Lands Birn-baiting is good 
of Burri-baitin 



*3 




ft*t 



id. \ St ft. 2. Soy Is and Manures taken from the 



id. 

43 



Earth 



Impediments to th§ ftwing of Hemp and 
Flax 

Want of Trade an Impediment 
Want oif Experience 



Tythcs 
Hemp 

Value of Hemp 
flax 

Belt Seed 

Value of Flax 

StQ. $. Woad,efr 
to know 
Profit of Woad 



id 
id. 

id. 
id. 

44 

id. 

id* 

id. 



Chalk 
Limo 
Marie 

Fuljers- Earth 
Clay and Sand 
Earth 



id* 
id. 

id. 

66 
id. 

67 

Sett. 3 . Soy Is taken from the Sea, or Wa- 

63 







Profit thereof 

Turneps 



Cole-feed 



$(&, 




f fening Corn, 



Sd. 
id. 

id. 

id. 



the howing it in, . 4' 

fcefcription of Mr. M flafij EngUi 




of fetting Corn 
rrors in this way 



0 



of Corn commended 



47 

le 

id. 

4« 

49 



tcr 

Water-find ■ ■ . ■ 

Sea-weed;, an;d Weeds in Rivers 

Snail, Cod, or Snag-greet 

Qyftcr-ihells 
Mud 

8,4. Of Dungs or excrementitious 
Qf Horfe-^ung \ 

Of Cow or Ox-dung 
Of Sheeps-dung 
Qf Swincs-dong 
Pf the Dung of Fowl 

f igeons-Duilg 

Poultry-Sung 
00ofe?dung 
Of Urines 



id. 

id. 

id. 

69 
id. 

id. 




1 

i 

90 

id. 
id. 

id. 
id. 

7* 




I&rume^t for (owing of Corn M. \S#.$. Of feveral other Soils or Manures id 



ufe and bjenefit 



t 



this wftrament 
As to 



5i 




e 



4 1 .. * + 



ty of Seed 



i : Rectification of the Feeder, - 
I f No difference in driving faft gr flo£ 

5 Np l9fs of Seed ~ 



Aft 
Soot 
Salt 
Kags 

Hair 

ftSa^dug 



■ 

-4 



id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
Fern 





-if 






J: 




Fern, Straw, Stubble, &c. id* 

Bon.-, Horm,#c. ?4 
Bai l: of Trees, and old Earth in Trees .id. 

Uvrv \°: 

id. 



Blood 



id. 




1 



CHAP. VI. 



The Eugh-tiee 
Privet 



id. 

too 



left 



all ft 

l c:ber fms ufe fid either in Buildtng, or 0- 

ther Mechanick ufes^ or for fencing, Fewel, 

&c. . 85 
5 1. Of the benefit of propagating Tim- 
ber-trees, and other Trees in general id . 

87 



Particular advantages 



ful, yet planted for Ornament and De- 
light id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

Some Flower- trees, and other Trees of 

delight ' , id. 

Sett. 7. Of fiich Trees that are neceflary and 
proper for F«ciDg, and En doling of 
Lands, Orchards, Gardens, &v. And 



The Myrtle 
The Box 
Juniper 
Tamarisk 
Arbor Vitaj 



advantages 

Stft.i. Oi Thnbev-trees in general 

The Oak, its Propagation and ufe 

T he Elm, its Propagation and ufe 



Ti*e Beech 



The Waiini 
1 h. Chefnnt 
The Sc vice 



Propagation and ufe 



88 

89 
id. 

92 

93 

94 
id. 

id. 



White 



aifing 



The Holly 
Piracantha 



TheE] 
Furzes 



thorn 



id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
102 

id. 



fpcedieft way of Planting a Quick 



fo 



for 



Coppice 



Hedg 



The Birch 
The Maple 



The 



Quick 




95 

id. 

id. 
id. 

id. 



fet-Hedg 
Another way 

Of Planting the Holly-Hedge 
Preferving Hedges from Cattle 

Weeding of Hedges 

Plafhing of Hedges 

Et . 8 . Of the Nur ferr for the mt 



id. 
id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 



.4 



The Hafel . , ^ _. . . 
fi Of Aquaticks, or Trees affecting 

" e* id. 



The Poplar 

The Afpen 
The Abele 
The Alder 
The Withy 
The Salley 
Oliers 
Willow 



pla 



id. 
id. 
Id. 



mentioned rr<ies 
Trees produced Of Seed 
Preferving & preparation 

Eledicn of the feed 

Place for Nurfety 
Manner of fowing 
Ordering of the Nuriery 

Sowing of a C 



• 

the fore 




of the feed id.' 

idi 

id. 

104 
id. 

id. 




The time 



anfplantation of Trees 



Trees that' cbriic of Slip 



id. 
id. 



ers, &c . 



ft 



Oma- Time to flip or lij 



an; 



/ 1 



1 • 



f r it ) 



» t 



f 

r 1 



« « 




adorning 



The time for Aquattcjf' '.. 



places adjoyning'to 

Manfion-houfe ; and convertible 

id. 
- id. 

' l 9.8 
' 1 id: 



Watering 



Staking of Trees 



The Sycomorc 



fete 



106 



1 1 ^ •• 



* > • 



The 1 /yme-tree 
The H jrle Chefnut-tree 
The F»r,Pine,Pinafter, a 



Lotus 



The Cyprus 
The Cedar 
The Alaternus 
The Phillyrea 
The Bay-tree 

The Laurel 



,99 
-id. 

I 'M. 

; ;id. 

! - ; v ; ld. 

• id. 

id. 



Removing of Tree?:* 
Tranfplanting of gt< 

Planting of Coppfctf 
Thickning of Coppi/ccs 



id. 

id. 

id. 




S«ff.i 



y-rid. 




Pruning of TYttC 
Times for fhtfeudink * \ 
Obfervations in Shrouding 

* a- 



id. 

F 1 ^ 






Pruning of Winter-g 
Cutting of Aquaticks 

Cutting of young Coppices 



109 

id. 
id. 



Se&. 7. Of raifing Fruit-trees by ihe Seeds, 
Stones, Nuts, or Kernels 



What 



128 

id. 



g of Coppices, time and manner id . Sett. 8 . Of raifing and propagating of Fru it- 



Felling Timber-trecs,time & manner id. trees by Layers, Slips, or Suckers 

^\ tt a trir E "VVilcit ' * T "^ /3C n r"rv i^airprt 



CHAP. VII. 

Of Fruit 



Branches 



129 
id. 

id. 



Sttt. t. Of the profits and Pleafures of Fruit- Sett. ?• Of the Tranfplanting of Trees 1 30 



trees 
Of Apples 

Of Pears 
Of Cherries 
Of Walnuts 
Of Filberts. 
Of Quinces 

Mulberries 
Of Plums 

Of Medlars 
Of Bai 



Of 



onds 
Services 



Goofeberries 
Qf Currants 

Of Rasberries 
S#. a. Of Wan-tree& 
Of the Vine 



in 
112 

113 

id. 
id. 
id. 

id. 
id. 

116 
id. 

id* 
id. 

id. 
id. 

id. 



Time to tranfplant Trees 
The manner of tranfplant 
The diftance of Trees 

Sttt. id. Of the pruning of 
Of young Trees 
Of Wall-trees 

Of Old Trees 



id. 
id. 

131 
132. 
id. 

id. 

133 



Fruit-trees 



: neceflary obfervations 
of Land 

The ordering of the Roots of old 



134 

id. 



Alteration of the Ground 
Defending Trees from Winds 
Railing Stocks 
Soy 1 for Fruit- trees 
Height of Trees 
Difea&sof Trees 



Of Aprecocks 
peaches, Neftorines, and Mellocotones 

id. 



1 19 J Sefl. 12. Of the ufe and benefit of 



Of Fig 
OfCui 
Other 



id. 
id. 
id. 



Of the Propagation of Fruit-trees 

id. 



HO 



$y- Grafting 
-What Fruits are Grafted, and on what 



trees. 
By Cider 
Cider Fruits 
Making of Cider 

By Perry 

Making of Perry 

Some obfervatioas concerning 

Botling of Cider 



er 



id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

136 
uic- 

138 
id. 
id. 

139. 
14.0 

id. 

141 
id. 



Stocks 



id. 
id. 



Wines or Juices of other Fruits 



3iy Inoculation 

What Fruits are Inoculated, and ©a what I Wine 



As 

Cherry-Wine 



Stocks 



121 



44 ' Ofthe Nurffery for Stocks 

m.%. Of,thetime.andmajines«C0faft«g 

' 122 

; The time of Grafting 



Mulberry-Wine 
Rasberry-Wine 
Wine of Cun ant 
Wort-Wine 





42 : *43 



AjP- VII J. 



of Graft* 

The keeping qfGr#k 
inftruments for Grafting, 
drafting in the Cleft 

In 



dtnj^apdG ' ardtn^rowkk^ttmr for nutfft 



Shoulder, or Whipyfraftiog 

drafting by Approach 

#new wiy of Grafting 



* » 



S$.6. Of the 




lation 



and, manner bl tooc 



1*3 , 

id. 1 0/j^T%^,lMr»V Fruits 

id. 
id. 

Id. 
M14 

id. 

125 



H4 



Food, ufe t or advaftaff. 

advantage of Gardea^illage i» ge 



Set. 



neral 



1. 



Hop 



id. 



1 * 



if 

IftolcVtf Buds: 



sf Inqculatfofi 



/i i 1 • ' 



**7 

id* 

id. 
id. 



1 • .' 



itriiffletts for Inoculation- 
The three fevcral wa|s.ofi T^Wtw 



I 



( • 



Beit Laod; and Scituatioa of a H©g~g*r 
den 

efending the Hop-garden by Trees- 146 

i id. 

id. 

>ps id. 

Choice 




•eparing tne oroui 
iftance of the Hills 
Jignefs of the Hills 
Time of planting H 



m ■ . 



4 





f j 






of fett and manner of felting id . 



D« effing of Hops 
Poling of Hops 
Ty ing Hops to the Poles 
Of the making up the HUls 
Manner of watering Hops 



id 
148 

149 
150 

id. 



When Hops blow, bell, and ripen 1 $ 1 
When to gather Hops* and the manner 

lu» 



how 



ing of Hops 



D^fcription of an Odftor Kiln 



beft way to dry 



Hops 



id. 

id. 



them 
Bagging Hop! 
Laying tip the 



fuddenly 



*S5 

id. 

id. 



Soyling the Ho^Gatd 




Sen. 2. Of Liquoriee,Saffro», Madder, a 

id 



Woad 



for Liquorice, arid ordering 



of 



Choice of Sets 



of Planting 



id. 
id. 



Taking up of Liquorkf, *ti Hs f#*fit 



Of Saffron 

What Land is beft for Saffron 

of Planting it 



Time of the flowering and gather! 



id. 
id. 




Saffron 



of Saffron 



id. 
id. 



Profits of Si 

OfMadder 
Land fit foi 



anting 



The ufe and profit of Madder 
Of Weld, or Dyers Woad 
What Land it requires 
Manner of fowing it 
Gatherin&WJdiefrdVtfng * 
SHI. 3. Of Beans, Peafe, MeloWj438fcu 

K»« A rnara{rn<:. Cabbttie. UN JWtlal 



id. 

id» 
id. 

id. 

3d. 
id. 
Id. 




The U6ileilower 
Cabbages and Colcwoits 
Lettuce 
Savoys 

Beets 

Anile 



id. 

.id. 
164 

id. 

id. 

id. 



Sett. 4. Of Carrots, Turner)?, and other 
Roots ufefuiin the Kitchih 



Carrots 

Turneps 

Parfnips 

Skirrets 

Radilhcs 

Potatoes 



Ontous 
Garlick 

Leeks 
Tobacco 



Artichoaks 



id. 
id. 

id* 
id. 
id. 

id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 

166 
id. 



5. Of the mahrier df ordering and pre- 

" " ground, making of 



Hdf-Be&i, tlhd Bering of 



&c 



167 



rmmtrsl Haft oftenfpeVing Mold id. 



Seeds 
id. 
id. 
468 
id. 



To lay ground warm* and dty 
■ ThertiifciBg of Hot-beds 
Of watering of Plants 

CHAP. t% 

Of fever at forts of Beafc F6IM1 M Infetls; 
nfually kfpt for the Advantage and Vfe of 
the Husbandman 



id. Sttt. 1. Of Beafts 



if 



other forts of GardW-tlWgf* 
Garden-beans 
P*afe 

Ifrench-beans 

Melons and Cucumbers 
Pompions 
Artichoaks 



r 



agairfft^Fw^ 



Afp 



fling of ArtichoalM 



r - 



Planting of 



tarly Afparagus 
Strawberries 



Id. 

Mo 
1*1 

4d. 
Id. 

id. 

fd2 

id. 

id. 
id. 



w 



Of the Horfe 
Of the Afs 
Of the Mule 

• Of Gowsand 
Of Sheep 

Of Swine. 
OfGo8« 

; ^f Dogs 

S&. 2 . Of Fow 
Of PofWry - 
^Profit of Pou 

'Sncreaiing of Etiifes 



i 





■ Hatching of Egg! airtlncJiaHy 



Of Geefe 



f 



170 

id: 
id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

id. 
174 
id. 
id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 



p¥itid#ff tfflmim of tUfflg of 

17^ 



Geefe 

The Jews 
Of Daft* 
Qf Decoy-Ducks 

©f Turkeys 

©f Pigeons 



of Fa ttSng? Geeie id 

id 
id 
id 




To 




MA 









To encreafe a Stoc 
Of Swans 
Fatting of Cigncts 
Of Peacocks 



of Pigeons 



id. 



CHAP. X. 



178 \0f common and k> 



id. 



to 



and 



if tsj 



and 




a 



\fflitting the Ht 



them 



- » 



Of Infeds 
1 OfB 



The praife and pleafure 



Of the Apiary 



of the 



Of the Seats or llools for Bees 
Of Benches 
The belt Seats 
Of the Hives 
Th 

Drtfling the Hives 
Of Wocden Hives 

Of Glaflen Hives 
Of Spieeting the Hives 
Of the Swarming of Bees 



gnefs of the 



id. 
id. 

179 
id. 

181 
id. 

182 
id. 

id. 

184. 

id. 

id. 

id. 



ifi of the Way 
re before treated of 



Methods of 

d the 



or 



feveral Natural and Art if t 
fofedf and made ufe of for t 
remo val of them 

1. From the Heaven 
Great heat or drought 
Remedies for want of water 
To make Citterns to hold water 
Great Cold and Froffc 
Much Rain 
High winds 



Mildews 



id. \Sttt. 2. 



and Tempeft, Hail, &c. 
the Water and Earth 



186 
id. 



.Several Experiments to encreafe Bees 
' without {"warming id. 

The bignefsof fwarms or flocks of Bees 

188 

id. 



1 



Signs of Swarming 
Signs of preftnt fwarming 
Signs and caufes of not fwarming 
To make them fwarra 
Signs of aftcr-fwarms 
Ringing of Bees ' 
Hiving of Bees 
Uniting of Swarms 
Defence againft Bees 
To cure the fting of a Eee 

Of the Bees work 
The numbers of Bees 

Of the Bees Epemie,s 5 

Removing of Bees 



Much water offending 

Overflowing of the Sea 
Land-floods 
Standing-waters ' 
Stones, Shrubs, &c» 
Weeds 

Blights and Smut 



id. Sea. 3. From feveral Eeafls 



Feeding of Bees 
An Experiment for 



1 




of 



id. 

189 
id. 
190 

id. 

191 

id. 

id. 
192 

id. 

id. 

193 
id. 



Foxes 
Otters 



Hares 



Poll-cats, Weafels, and Stotes 
Moles or Wants 

Mice or Rats 
Seff. 4. From Fowls 

Kites, Hawks, &c. 
Crows, Ravens, ere. 

Pigeons 
Jays 

Bulfinches 
Goldfinches 

Snarows. &o. 



202 

id. 

id. 
203 
205 

ic6 
209 
210 

id. 
id. 
id. 

211 
id. 

id. 
id. 

213 
id. 

2I 5 

id. 

216 
216 

id. 
id. 
217 

218 
id. 
id. 

219 
220 

id. 

id. 

id. 



Food of B.cs 



concerning 

t — 

■ 

* r 

of Bees 



Driving of Bees 

Exfettion, or Gelding of Combs 
Of the generation of Bees 
The making of MethegUn 

2. Of Silk-worms . 



1 



Their 



and manner of hatching SilK> 



194 
the 
id. 
id. 

195 
id* 

196 

197 

199 
id. 



s 



tending 



Infe&s, and creeping things o£ 



Toads 





Eggs- 
Their ficknefs 

Their time and 
( Their fpinning 

Their breeding 

The winding of the Silk 



of feeding 



id. 
id. 
200 

id. 
id. 

id. 



Snails and Worms 

Gnats and Flies 

Wafps and Hornets 

Catterpillars 

Earwigs 

Lice 

Ants 

To deftroy Ant-hills 

Snakes and Adders 



221 
id. 
id. 
id. 




of Snakes 



id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

223 
id. 

of Adders, or biting 



Qf Bcafts and Fowl 



■ 1 

fome certain Difeafes 
getables - 



id* 



id. 
id. 

Of 






Of the Murrain 
Of the Rot in Sheep 



224 

id' 



; taking fmall Wafer 

with Nets 



id. 



An approved Experiment for the cure of I Sett. 4. Of taking g«at Fowl with Limc- 



the Fafhions in Horfes, and 



in 



twigs 



Sheep 



for the Meafles in Swine, and Of iU fgyeral ufes 



Of che divers ways of making Birdlime 



alfo to make them fat 



id. 



Sett.n 



and ill Neighbour 



Of the taking fmall Fowl with Lime- 



twigs 



CHAP. XI. 



Of the feveral forts of infiruments 



id. 

id. 

Seff. 6. Of killing Fowl with the I^>wling- 



Of taking Fowl with Spring 



s 



igh 



Double-wheeled PI 
Turn-wreft Plough 
Single-wheeled-Plo 

Plain Plough 

Double Plough 

Another fort of double Plough 



Other forts of Ploughs 



this Profeffion of Agrt r 
culture \ and of fome Amendments and 
profitable Experiments in Building, ei- 
ther by Timber, Stone, Brick+or dny'ither 

way- 229 
SeB. 1. Of the feveral forts of Ploughs id. 

id. 

230 

id. 
id* 
id. 
id. 
id. 

23* 
id. 

id. 

id. 

* 

232 

Waggon with Sans id. 

&i% . 3 . Of feveral other I nftruments ufed 

232 

id. 

233 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 



Plough 



Plough 



A Turfing Plough 

5. 2* Of Carts an 

New fort of Cart 

ith Sails 



Wage 



in Digging 



Trenching-Plough 



Of Spades 
Turfing-Spade . 
Trenching;* Spade 

Common Spades 
The How 



ufed in digging,^*, id. 

Sett. 4. Other various Inftruments id. 



$eit. 5. Of Amendments and profitabl 

pcriments in Building 
The fituation of a Houfe . 



Houfe 



pelt way of Building 



234 
*3S 



236 
id. 



Belt Covering for a Houfe 
Of Tiles. Bricks, tf*. 

Of Building of Stone, pt Brick-walls 23 8 

id. 



Of Mortar 
Of Timber 



OfMiHs 



239 
id. 



CHAP. XII 



241 
id. 



Of Fowling and Fijhing. , , 
Sen. x. Of Fowling in general 

Of Fowling,the nature of Water-fowl id* 

id. 



piece ■ . - • • 

Of the choice of Gunpowder 
The way to make fhot 
Of the Stalking-Horfe 
Of the Artificial Stalking-Horfe 
Artificial Trees • 

■ 

A digreffion concerning Decoy-pond 
Of the taking WiM-Dudts Eggs < • 
U, 7. Of taking Land-fowl 
The greater forts of the 
Of taking Fowl by Da; 
Of taking Larks by Daj 

Of Stales 

Another way to take Larks by 

called Daring of Larks 
To take Birds with the Low- 
To takeBirds with theTra 

To take Birds by Batt-Fowling 
To take finall Birds with Limertwig 



id. 
id. 

247 
id. 

id. 




* • 

248 
id. 

' id. 

id. 
?49 

' id. 



f 



id- 

id. 

if 

id. 



Fieldfares or Bow-thruraes id. 



Sfi&. 8. Of taking 

TotakcLand-F 
To take Water-! 



id. 

id. 



Of taking fome forts of Fowl id. 



To take th&Pheafant 
Toe 



Pheafants 



ith Lime 



take 



To take them with % Ttammel-N, et 

To take them w|th a S e t tiiig- dog 
To drive Pattn 




>e 



ttfBirjMj 
To take Woodcocks 77 ¥' 
To take them in a 6e^Road 

Of 



* * 



id. 

id. 

id. 
id. 

id. 

A. 

id. 
• id. 

id. 



4 * 



SeU. i . Of taking- « 



Engme 
To Filhv 

With the 
With the 




' -4 



i — 



11191 




With the Shore-Nef, or Pot^et 



of Water-fowl 



with Nets 

The Form of a Draw-net 



fort of Fowl 

id. 



With Fifli-pots 
With Weears 

With Hawks 
The way of I 



'id. 
id. 

id. 

id, 



3 





Hawk 



■- • * \ * 



Sett. 2. Of Angljng. 



id. 

id. 

id. 



Obfervations 
Seafons for A 



gling 



id. 

357 
id. 

Of Angling for Salmon & Trout 258 

Perch id. 



Seafons not to Angle in 



g for Pike and 
Of Angling for ftanding Water 




Pond.Filh 
For the 
For the Tend 
For the Dace 
For the Road 
For the Brea 
Taking of Eels 

By Angle 
With Bank-hooks 

By Sniggling 

By Bobbing 
6. Of Angling for the Barbel 
Umber, Cnevin . and Chub 



259 
in. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

260 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

id. 



Of Cormorant Fiftiing 
#. 7 . Of Fifli-ponds 
OfCarp-ponds 

OfTrout-Ponds 
Of Oyftcr-pools 



261 
id. 
id. 

id. 
id. 
262 



C H A P. XIII. 

RuJHcum, or Monthly 



for the Husbandman 



In January 

February 

March 

Jpril 

May 

June 

Augu? 

September 

OSlober 
November 



December 



C H A 



X 



261 

267 
269 
271 

273 

275 
277 

279 

28 £ 
283 
285 
287 



Of the ProtnofHch of Dearth, or Scarcityflcn 
tyJicKncfi* **eat % Col*\ FrofaSnow, Winds 



Hail. T bonder 



289 



Seel. 1. Of the different appearances of the 

Moon,Stars, Meteors, or any other 

as 290 

Of the motions, colours, and appearances 

id. 



thing in the Air, or above 



Ot Winds 
OfWhirlwinds 

Of the Rainbow 

Of Noife and ftilnefs in the Air 

Of Thunder and Lightning 
Of the Raritv and denfuv of the 



256 

297 
298 

id. 

id. 

id. 



Weather 



Of the 



of the feven Planets 

Of the Sun 
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Of Husbandry, & Improvement ts iri gefieul ; plainly 
dif covering the Stature, T<^afons % andCmjes-of 
Improvements ; & the (ffomb of Vegetables j&d 




Griculture hath been (riot lindefervedly ) efteemed m*i <Jp 
a Science, that principally teacheth us the NaV«"«""- 
ture, arid divers Properties and Qualities, as well . 
of the feveral Soils, Earths, and Places, is of the 
feveral Produ&ioris or Creatures, whether Vegeta- 
ble, Animal, or Mineral, that either Naturally 



proceed 



tificially produced from, or elle 



maintained by the Earth. Jgriculmrx eft scientia doc ens qua ft 



Ard fernnda & faci/inda, $u* tend maximot psrpctud pM 



Remits ferdi, faith Pdtro. • k • . , . 

The Judicious & Underftanding Husbandman mutt ^hrft cojifider the of^cSubjeB 

Subject whereon to fpend his Time,Coft, and Labour vk. the Earth, or ^SSJuSm 
Ground* which we ufually term either Meadow* Arabia, PaffUre, ufims bit 
Wood land, Orchard, or Garden-ground : then whether it be mdr'econv 
modious or profitable for Meadow, for Pafture, or for W oods, which in 
moft places are naturally produced, to the great advantage of the Hus- 
bandman ; or with what particular Specie3 of GrainPutfe/rreesiFruits, 
other Vegetables, it is belt to Plant, or Sowe the fame, to his created 





♦ 



benefit* a,nd with what Beafts, Fowl, or other Animals, toSfockhis 
Farm or other Lands.. Alio he is to confider the beft and moft commodi- 
ousway of Tilling, Improving, Propagating, Planting, aqd Manurin 
all inch Meadcfws, Arable, and Pafture Lands, Woods, Orchards, an 
Gardens; and the Reafons and Caufes of fuch Improvements. . All 
which* we fhall endeavour to difcover, to the fotisfa&on arid content 

of the diligent aifti llftjurioas Husbandman. 

* But before we enter upon the particular Ways and Methods of Agri- 
culture Treated of in this enfuing Work,- we 
the fecret Myfteries (as they are commonly efteemed ) of the Producti- 
on* and Increafe of Vegetables, after a plain and familiar Method, not 
exceeding the Capacity of our Husbandmen, whom this Treatife doth 
principally concern •> by the true knowledge whereof a Gate is opened 
tb^Propagate, Maturate, or advance the Growth or Worth ot any Tree, 
Plant, Grain, Fruit-' or Herb, to the higheft pitch Nature admits of. • 
This Globe of Earth that aiToi€s unto us the fubftance, not only of 
our felves-,but of all other Cultures Sublunary^ impregnated, withaty m t 
tit moft Subtile and Ethereal, as it were diviuioru Jurd pariiculd the jjgJLJ 
Learned Willis terms it ) which the Original, or Father of Nature, hath 
placed in this World, as the Inftrument of Life and Motion of every De ftrme 
thing. This Spirit is that which inceffanily'adminifters unto every Am-.^N 
mai its Generation, life, Growth, and Motion ; to every Vegetable its 
Original and Vegetation : It is the VehUle that carrieth with it the Sul 
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verfalSah. 

W$U de fer« 
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phureous and <W/*e part?, whereof the Matter j Subftance, or Body of a41 



Vegetables and Animals are formed or compofed. Jt is the Operator or 
Workman, .that tranfmutes by it's a&ive heat the Sulphureous and Saline 
parts of the Earth or Water into thofe /Varieties of- Objefts we daily 

behold or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Matrix wherein it 
ope rates : It cont inually perfpires through the pores of the Earth, carry- 
ing with it the Sulpherous and Saline parts, the only Treafure the Hui- 

bahdman feeks for,as hath been by fomelngenious Artifts mechanically. 

proved ,6y receiving the fame between the Vernal & Juhmnal H*W** 

in an Aiembick head, where it hath condenfed, and copioufly diftilled 
into the Receiver, at that feafon of the year ; the Earth then more libe- 
rally affording it than in the Winter-feafon : Which Spiritual Liquor 
Co received, is not a Treafure to be flightedpr negleged, carrying with 
* it til e only Matter of Vegetables,as the fame ^/i/?/affirmed,that having 
placed the fame under a Melan-GUJ 'near fome Vegetable, it was thereby 
wholly attracted externally, arid converted into that Vegetable; they 

concluded alfo the fame to be that Materia Prima qua abfq\ omntfumptu, 
labored molt fiiarepertaejl, &quam in aere capere te oportet antequamjd 

terrampervematfrQ. This Liquor undoubtedly would be of Angular Vir- 
tue and in advancing and maturating the Growth of the more 



excellent Flowers or Curiofiti&, being irrigated therewith. It is eafily 

1 



obtained, and that in great quantities 




fuch that think 



time and labour 16ft, to fcrutine into the Myftenes of Nature. But 
whether we obtain it Gngly, or fimply, or not, this we know, that it is 
to be received by placing the more natural Receptacles, the Seeds and 
plants in the Earth, which gives it us tranfmuted into fuch Forms and 
Subftances,asaremoftdefiredandnecelTary. . 

Although the Spirit of Afemr>' be that aUive and moving part, and 

that principally appears in the Generation or Conception of any Vegei 
table or Animal, and is alfo the firft that flies in the feparation or diflfo 
lution of Bodies, yet is it imbecile and defeftive without that moft Ex- 



:it,Rich, & Sulphureous Principle, which (accord 

of the Learned milts ) is of a little thicker confi 




the defcrip 

:e than the 



Spirit, and next unto it the moft aftive ; for when any mixture or com- 
pound is feparated, the Spirits firft fly, then follow after the Su/pbureous 
Particles. The Temperature pf every thing, foAr aato the Heat, Con- 
fidence, and curious Texture thereof, doth principally depend on Suk 
urh from Hence every Plant, Fruit and Flower receives thole infinite 
Variety of Forms, Colours, Gufts, Odours, Signatures, an<^yirtues; it 

is that which is the proper Medium to unitethe more Volatile Mercury 




Sp 



more fixed Salt. Spiritus Mediante Anima cum eerpore 




convmiiw & Hgatur, & fit mum cum eis, fay m the PMoJbpher*. This Sul- 
phur y or oily part, is eafily feparatoj and diftinguiihed in Vegetable _ 
the more curious : itarifethout of the Earth with the aforefaid Mercury 

or Ahueous Spirit, though not at the %ft discernible* yet in every Plant 
more and more maturated and augmented by the Suns influence, as the 
Seed or Matrix is more or lefs inclined to this Principle;This is alio that 
which gives to our hot and ftinking Dung* Soils, or Manures the Olea- 
ginous pinguidity and fertility, and which begets that fiery heatwhich 
is in Ve^bles,as HayfCorn, &c. laid on heaps not throughly dry. 
Not o^y the duration 6f Individuals, Hit alio the Propagation of 

the ^Spe«es depcndaii-much on th^Principle of Salt: for the ^ e *^ 




i 



GeHeral 



* . j-y-^^kmka^m - - 

Minerals, the fertility of Land,* the vegetation orgr 



of Plants, and 



chiefly the fruitful Fcetation and.Pro£eoy of Anima s, have thcirOng 

from their Saline Seed.: . This Salt obfeurely pafleth with the Mercuml 
Spirited the Sulphur, and is alTociated therexvith; wherever that paiies 
and where it finds a convenient Receptacle, Seed, or Matrix, it ls.morenx 

cd then either the Sulphur or Spirit.. The Salt is that which gives 

Creature a Subftance or Body, withoucwhieh; neither the.spmt 
Sulphur could be reduced jor coagulated into any Form ; It. is in every 
thins: Sal autem rxptritur in rebus omnibus. Icisvolaule when carried ' " 
thewin^softhe^ir/rand«S«//'^, by the natural Fire; or Motion But 
afterwards it is morefked, when feparated from the Spirit, av Mercury 

„Jphur by artificial Fire, as appears in the adies or Caput Mar mum 
_ Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals diMkd or burnt ;,much alienor 
Sulphureous or Mercurial p^ns arecoagukced by, or tranlmuted intp 
faline, by natural or artificial Heat or Warmtji, as i&evide — 
the nearer it is to the Equinoctial Line, ' 1 " " " 
Perpendicular, or dirett Beanis of theSun, the greater quantity- ot toli 
« ww» w .», r —ly by the exhalation of the Aqueous, or Phlegmatick 
Mmi'bnt the ^Maturation, Tranfmutatiqn, or Fixation of the more 

Spiritual, and Sulphureous parts, into the more Saline or-fixed.: tor 
inthSfe hotter Climates; the Land itfelf alfo is more fertile, through the 
abounding quantity of this vegetating Salt, as appears by the great plen 
ty of Nitre, or Salterrs found in the hotter Climates, lying on the Sur 
JfaceoftheEarthln the morning like a hoary Froft : when the Re— 

a .^» the Poles having not thofe natural, advantages of the Aun 
„ fohifth a degree; are not fo Fertile; nor abound fo much with MU tne 
jnoft principal caule of Fertility. Some of our beft and moft ingenious 



of th< 



Modern Authors, not only acknowledge, but affi 



fome Salt, ( 



I fuppofe, the vegetating Salt ) to . be that i which gives ligature 
weight, and conftitution to things* to be the moft mamfeft Subftance - 
•L^Ttificial Compofts, and to be the Reviver, and fertilizer of deadmor 

tified and barren Earth. And make a Querie, whether Salt hath - - 
dominion almoft Monarchical in this great work of Naturej being lo 
abfolute an ingredient in all our Dungs and Compofts 
But we will leaVe thefe Philofophical Principles as they are fimply and of 
, vw. y rieceflary to be known by thofe that operate in the more S+%g& 
Myftical, and Mechanick Indagations of Nature^ and diicourie only 
of that Univerlal Spirit or Papor, which daily, and every moment pe- 

foires and proceeds out of every part of the Earth, and is in every thing 

containing in it felf the Spirit or Mercury, the Sulphur and the Salt «- 



body united : and without Art ifldivifible, yet fome 



Principle abounding more or lefs in every thing ; as the Water 
w .u»tl more of the Spiritual; or Aqueous part; leveral Frmts, fl**** 
Flowers, and .Soils; more of the Sulp bureaus ; a*nd Barks oi Trees, Blood ot 
Animals, and feveral Minerals, more of the Saline. And whereloever 
thefe Principles are moft equally tempered or mixed, there is moft of Per 
tility, as is evident in the feveral Natures, Tempersand Qualities ot Pla 
ww, for the Produdion or Propagation of Vegetables ; and. whereloever 

any or either of thefe Principles do over-much abound; Vegetables 
produced; as Waters or any other . Liquors, or Spirits, are not Fer 
... themfelves as to Vegetation, unlefs they are either conjoyned with ff$?« 
fome other Subftance or Matter, or thfe more Phlegmaock parts evaiwra-^^ * 
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ted, and the remaining part maturated by the Sun or Air into an aug- 
mentation of the other Principles, then is it capably of yielding naturalr 
ly fome fort of Vegetables: For although K feveral .Plants fet in Water 
only, do emit fibrous roots, and flourilh therein for * time; yet is it 

nieerly an attraaion of the rnolt, and SulpburMous par ts or Princi- 
ples to it's own relief; as is* evident , by ift better thriving, if the Water 



be often changed : At belt, this nouriQiment is but weak, haying fo lit- 
tle of the Sulphur and Silt h as the Withy? ?fipkr> and ..other ; Jgmiek 



Plants demonftrate. Therefore out of any fort of Waters,, it is in yaia 



> • 



rl*ilUaUWUAWlil.tA , . y , • .+* ■ \ ■ : ' ■ - 

to attempt any material or effeftual increafe of Vege, tables, other, : than 

thofe that are naturally Jquatiek, becaufe they contain ,a fuperaboun, 

dant Spirit or Moifture. Therefore vain is the new A received. Opinion 
that Trees and other Vegetables, and alfo other Minerals, proceedfrorn 

Water only. But our sptrimi Mundi, or Materia jprppinqu* Vegetabtfiw, 

although it appear in a Liquid form, yet it contains aftually . a due pro- 
portion of the three Principles : And the,more any.Subftance or Mat-, 
ter is impregnated, or irrigated therewith, the more prone or ap$ it is to 
Vegetation 5 as Rain-water being animated with it, by the continual Ex-; 
halations, or Fumes, afcending from the Harth, and by it coagulated and 
detained, is more prone to Vegetation than any other Waters; onfyftag- 
nated^r prepared by the heat of the Sun, or exficcating power of die 
Air, as you may perceive by Plants watered therewith, and by it'j&fud- 
den Generation of Animals and Vegetables in the Spring time, then the 
Earth more copioufly breathing forth that Spiritus Mundi, which return- 
ed again, doth by the vivifying heat of the Sun, eafily tranfcend into 
another Species. How Icon will Horfe hai rs receive life, . lying in Rain? 
water but a few days in the heat of the Sun in the Spring time! where- 
of I have feen many in the High- way s after Rain in the Month of Mty, 
very nimble and quick, that had not yet loft their fliape of a Horie- 
bair. This is worthy our further enquiry, to what Period this may be 
advanced : it may alfo ferve as an Index to point at feveral other Ex- 
cellent Difcoveries. . . 

Therefore we cannot but explode that Opinion, That ex aquafiu 
fiunt omnit, although it be feemingly proved by many Arguments, and 
Experiments, as that all things are reducible by Art into Water, or a 
liquid form at leaft, which is no other than a folution of Ibme Matter 
into a Liquidity, as Mettals may be diffolved in their proper Menfirmmf^ 
and reduced again into their former fliape; Then have there been Ex- 
periments made of Squares and Cucumbers, planted in baked Earth, and 
watered with water only. And after they have grown to fuch a bulke 
as the Experimenter thinks convenient, then are they weighed, and alfo 
the Earth, and its probable that the Earth is but little diminilhed, or not 
at all • from whence they conclude, that the fubftance of thole Vege- 
tables proceeded from the Water. Thus have Men made Experiments to 

fceak as they would have them, to favour their new opinions they would 
impofe on the credulous 5 not confidering, that in cafe they dryed or 
diftilied thofe Squalhes or Cucumbers, that the remaining parts of them 
would be but fmall or light, in comparifon to what they were before ; 
nor that the Earth had in it a part of thofe other Principles, notwith- 
ftanding the Drying or Baking ot it, nor that the Water w herewith they 
watred them, had alfo its due proportion of the fame Principles : For if 

fuchExperimenten had taken Earth that had beenoften percolated with 

a 
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Improvement* w 

have 




ion ot vegecaDie*, 

ve been fo ingenious to a4.no wlejige^ 
For all Vegetating, or fertilizing Wate 



endowed or impregnated 

even 



K S S& thofe Rains or Dews, eve 

lth . ': °" .™.uJ« ir RaLmater being «hat svery > yrfp* e V. 



the Earth, as is a PP r ^^J [ f f lf but , fey t h c mtrous Spirit it leaves 
Earth to preferve its Spir in it leu, out fcWruirful, or 

in the Earth, after its Solution. *gw^wS^ nitrous Matter 



nil/ Water is an excellent Vehicle to con vey the 8pmt> *ait, ^ S »W>** 



,he Earth, in its paffiges, and them 
furface of it. Fpr without Water, or a very 3enfe Ahv tb^ 

VeS?pca«aot *Wy be infinuated, ««j - 



ter requiring the fame. V • J it felf ca6aWe-bfm^«««/' 

Neither il the more Sulf bureaus part or Prw?/p!e?t * ^» flr 1Sw« r J 



maiS, yiciuuigavyij '^—"r.' « . . ... ... 
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Fertile than thofe of the Sea, containing in them more of the Yeg 
Power or Principles, and are therefore much to be. preferred. < 
makes it the higheft improvement for the Land, and for Trees alfo, af- 
firming, that by it you may enrich the moft barren Lands, beyond what 
can be performed by any other Soils or Manures* in cafe it be deprived 
of its Corrofive Qualities j, for then will it naturally attraft the other 
Principles, continually breaking out of the Earth, and in the Air, and 
.mmediately qualify it fe^f for Vegetation as I obferved in a parcel of 
Field-Land of about three Acres; Den(bired 3 or Burnt beaten in a very hot 
and dry Spring, of it felf naturally barren, and after the burning and 
fpreading the Allies, where was the fertile Salt, deprived of its Corrofive 
fterile quality, the Land was Ploughed very fhaliow* arid Early fowri 
therein about the beginning of May, in the very afhes.as.it were ( no 
Rain falling from the very beginning of cutting the Turf J, yet in thirty 
and fix-hours was the Barly (hot forth, and the Ground coloured Green 
therewith ; this Salt extracting and eondenfing the ever-breathing Spirit 
The like you may obferve in Walls and Buildings, where feveral forts of 
Vegetables, yea, Trees of a great bignefs will thrive and profper remote 
from the Earth, and without any other nourifliment than what the Fer- 

le Salt attracts and condenfes, as before ; which it could not have done 



had it not been purged of its Corrofive and Sterile Nature by Fire, when 
it was made into Lime : For all Cbymiftt know, that no Salts more cifily 
diflbive per deliquttm, than thofe that are mod calcined. For the true yer 
getative Salt attracts theCeleftial Dews,. -or Vapours unto it felf, or elfe 

ft condenfes the Air into Water, whereby it becomes moift and fertile, 
which it could not be whilft it was dry, as is evident from the former 

examples. . . . : 

The Salt alfo of the Sea* is not without its fertile Nature, being order- 
ed with Judgment and Difcretion, as we fee evidently, that the Salt 
Marfhes (out of which the Sea isdrain'd; excel in Fertility: and ma- 
ny places being irrigated with the Sea Water, yield a notable increaie; 
Corn alfo therewith imbibed, hath been much advanced, as appeared ! - 
the Prefident of the Countrey 



the Salt 




that cafually let his Seed-Corn fall 

And in the /fi of Wtgbt it is obferved, that Corn 

flouriiheth on the very Rocks that are bedewed with the Salt-water by 
theblafts of the Southern-Winds. The Shells of Fifli, being as it were 
only Salt coagulated, have proved an excellent Manure for barre, 
Lands, after they have lain a competent time to diflbive. Yet nothing 
more injurious to Vegetation, than excefs of this Principle. 

From what hath been before obferved, we may conclude, that the high- 

nu^w » eft Fertility and Improvements are to be advanced and made from the 
Principles. m oft due and proportionate Commixture of the aforefaid leveral Prm» 

ciplts, or of fuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, Manures, or Compofts, 
that more or lefs abound withevery of them, having regard unto the na- 
ture of fuch Vegetable, whofe propagation or advancement you intend: 
Some delighting in a more Hot or Cold, Moift or Dry,Fat,or Barren, than 
. others. And next unto that, from due Prefer vation, Reception, and right 
difpofing and ordering of that Spirit* Mundi, every where found, and 
*~ be attained withoutCoft, and as well by the Poor as Rich. 
It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted before, and is dit- 



Equal Com 
mixture of 



fofed in the Air, and loft, unlefs we place convenient Receptacles 



as by Planting of Trees, and fowing of Pulies, Grain 
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Fwhat thinkyou, lhaU thefe things be formed or made 



of Rain-water is the eomrtlort Artfweri or Opinion 



ex pc 1 1 men 



tXt7^%^y both in itVno«ri<hme»t 




every Plant it's Hffc 



andcondenfatioii 



v c fee how g eit a Tree is * » &ai 1 Plat of Ground, by 

it's fendTngfort of it's Roots toreeeh* it'snourilhftent, V«*mnt 

jtsienoing loruiu betWBeri the Stones and Reeks, 

Xre?t« 
• . I S ,h»t Veeetables having once emitted their fibrous Roots, 

rJlSSe f n y from the aflJftinee of this-dur mmfdM- 

Earth wherein it ftapds b of it W#lf* ** **** 

UAi uCt conftant fupply of Moiftufc the Plant daily requires; At- 

yield that eonitant iuph'Y " , „ w ffi a£dfe er st& 



though We malt confefs that Rain or other Water 

SS, htving in it aPortion of cha. Spirit* jtofn and alfo better 
thev receive their Subftanceiarid not from water only.is evident,* fuch 

Barns Stables.Pigeon Houfes,^. where it cftndeMes tan NM* fit iiu- 

PctTe tne on V Sill S»lt ( hough improperly fd ealltd ) «*ntab.ng 

fc equal an proportionable a quantity of the f^«* 

v Vol* lie, only condenfed in defea of a due recipient ; ; no ' ff^f* 
is fome "X condeive, from any cafual M°^*"£» 

&c though augmented thereby, but meetly ff o* the frm_ 

Unds retting from ^Plough or ^^i^ atl ^^^ 
encreafe of &SM*hA*. ^become i^W^l^I^iS' 

Lands defended-from the Violent heat of theS|ifl 




ing XS-d e=ng Air or 
the nrefervation of that Pert WtSubhft from beirig wafted, ^vnicn it is 

fpt OTNUrn Clime w Jere it is ^m^g^ 

open Champion Lands, ^J^^^^^SSm 




Land, being enclofed with tall and defence » 
Woods, arHmuch more Fertile than theother : 





uch Ifeart^ Vegetable will 



£mn d?v anXnary Landman on the Plaini arid Wafte Lancfej an3 

SStaftffiSSUL of the Hedges ^^ffi^ 1 ^ 

Planted with Woods : an evident and fuffieienf d«ffl6ftftrati0ft Ottn* 

b ah Improvements that may be mtf e by h&ofm f¥ 

haf h o?e P n found to be ettraVdinaty M«»<S%f 





Wood, &e . only by the condeofatlon ahd {* 

pro^d fo well - and Trees haviBg Stoneilaid 

Roots of them have prbfpered wonderfally ftottH** 6«»*MH»* MtM 

Learned rireil hinted o» the fame oecafion - ' 
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f n the watering of Meadows,you may obferve that the fuperficiah<li- 
ding watering thereof doth infinitely advance itVfertihty,& acceierares 
it's growth or vegetation; not fo much from the fruitfulnefs of the water, 
(although that be a very great help,and feme waters abound very much 
with that UniverfalSubjeft) but by it's condenlation and prefervation of 
that Suh)c8 ; as appears by the warmth and early fpringing of fuch Mea- 
dow?, where the water thinly and* fuperficially moves over it , where on 
the contrary, water landing and fubmerging fuch Meadows, and lying 
and foaking long under jjie fuperficies of the Earth,impedes the motion 
of that Sttbjctffind makes the ground more fterile, and backward in it's 
growth or lpringing, That this Spirit us Hundi hath in it a fenfible heat 
as well as fertility , we may perceive by Springs in great Frofts,when the 
Pores of the Earth arejhut ; the Body from whence thefe Springs flow 
is warm : on the contrary, when the Pores are open, and this Spirit waft- 
ed, and transformed into Vegetables, Animals, &c. and exhaufted by 
the heat of the Sun, then istheBody internally cold, as wefenfibly per- 
ceive by the waters in. Wells in the Summer-time. 

This tpiritus Mundi, whereof we treat, is that which in fome places 
perfpires more freely than in other, and caufes that different verdant 
colour of the Grafs in certain rings or circles, where the Country peo- 
ple fancy ih&J'aries danc& 

The more the Aqueous-humour orpart is c onco^ed or exhaufted by 
the heat of the Sun in the Summer-time, the thicker & more vifeous is 
this Subjetf; as appeajs.by it's condenfation in the Air into Mttte 
which after a more glutinous manner than other Rains or Dews, is 
the cool Air condenfed into a fat and fruitful matter,part thereof refttng 
on the dofe and glazie leaves of the Oak, and fuch like Trt es, is collect- 
ed, and with, very little Art transformed 'by tneinduftrious Bee into 

that noble fubftance Honey ; other part thereof falls on the youngEars 
of Wheat, and the, Buds ot fpr.in^jng where fuffering a further de- 
gree oif congelation, impedes' their growth,unlefs a timely Ihower wafti 
It off ? It alio by it's heat tinges. the maw of Qorn and the leaves of fome 
Trees in fpots. At that feafonof the year alfo it ufually coagulates in 
(bme places into Mujhoo'ms, which are meerly formed and made up of 
this fubjecT undigefted, & perfpire forth in fuch places in p/eat plenty, 
fo that T ha* ve fee n a Mujbroo m near an Ell incompals of lets "then 




days growth the Owner iifwlibfe Garden it grew, affirmed it <o be 
6f one night only. You may alfo perceive it in a clear and cool morning 
condenfed intd fmall lines like unto Spiders-webs, near the furfaceof 
the earthj especially on the lo wer ; and richer Lands. 

This is.that Ptfcous Vapour tha|.being conco&ed and d igefted long in 
the Air by the heat of the Sun, or or otherwife, is condenkd at length 

into that Sulpherous and Salute Matter ; and which by it's combat in the 

^iryoccafions thofelgneaj Flames, and Claps of Thunder, which more 
frequently happen at fuch feafbns of the year, and in fuch Climates 
when and where this more conco&'ed tfi/war abounds ; and lefsin the 
cokjer Qjjmates aqd Seafans, where it is more aqueous. 

This is.thatinexhauftible Treafure the Country man is to preferve, 
much more than the Soils & Dungs, & fuch like matters wafbed away 

with waters into theSca,which aie inconfiderable in comparifon of this: 
for although Land be never lb much impoverilh'd through over-tilling 



thereof, yet duly ordered and defended, by this only Subject may it be 



r 



recruited 



\ 



g 



recruited and fertil&ed, .as is evident in the pooreft fefcnd where Trees 

own, after the removal of them K the Land is much inriched*by 
itheir flulter. Alfo the return of the. Soil or. Dung that is made qC the 
rodud of any Land either by Eafturing or Tilling the fame, is a princ^ 
, fl part of a good Husband } . and not to teed Cattle, cat Hay, and fowe 
Corn on fome Lands; and fpend their SoiJ and AJanure on other ; whip!} 

is a grand negletl 

Land in Enetind 



nd a main caufe of lb much barren and unfruitful!. 



f 



Another Thing worthy our confideration concerning . this Umverfol 

the abating or removing . the . Impediments, of , its Fertility 





which do as it were fuffocate or conceal that, fertile or vegetating quality; 
that is in majiy things ; As in Chalfc and feveral other Stones, Minerals, 
ahdEarthsithe Acidqr fterile. Juicp dQtli,prevcn,t / that : Fertility,. whicl| 

other wife might be railed from it. Therefore do 
ufually burn Stones into Lime, which, graidualty eyaporateth the Aci4 
quality, and coagulateth and fixeth the .more Saline and Fertile, which 

cauleth it to y ield fo plentiful a nouriftimerit u nto Vegetables more than 
before it was burnt into Lime. , 
For the fame caufe is the Superficies or Tuirf of the Earth burnt in^ma- 
ny places, which Country-men ufually call denjhirittg or burn beating ; 
only they-fuppofe that the Allies of the Vegetable contained in t^ie Turf 
occafions the Fertility : But although that doth yield a part, yet it . is the 

hea: of the fire evaporating, arid co.nfoming.tk Acjdity of the Eart 
which makes the Earth it ielf prepared, to be the moreferti^j As you 
may obferve by the very places where thofe hills of fire were rriade, that 
although you tal^e the Allies wholly away,.yet the Eattfi ! under thofe hill 
being lb calcined, yields a greater nouri,(hraentto^ 

in^thereon* than any other part #f the ground where, jthe Allies, 

felves are fpread. . ; - '. , . .. ' 

For the fame reafon are the $ummer FaUowings advantageous lo the 
Husbandman, not only for the deftroyirig of the weeds^ but for the eyar 
poration of the Acid barren Juice, and digefting and jpxing the fertile; 
by which way of Calcination may feveral Stones, Jlfinerah, and Earths, 
be made fertile, which unprepared, are not fo : this may alfo prove of 
great ufe for the advancement of the , growth of n\aay excellent Plant* 
and Rlowers,as I have been credibly informed hatfobeen fecretly pradifed 




- • » 



to thatpurpole/ . - n 

The laft and none of the leaft confiderable means for the reviving 
and improving this Sdjett, is nqt <?nly the planting, fowing, and propa- 
- — r ry " A 'Ues. in every place, but to plant, jfowe, or propagate fuch 



gating of 

that delight in the Soy I or Place undqr your impro, 



* ■ 



be the nature 



of the soy I or Earth what it will, tjiere is feme Plant or otte^ dejligh 
in it: from the higheft,v cold, hot, dry, or barrenMl,; to theloweft val- 
ley although in the water it felf, you will find either Trees,Pulfes,GraffeS| 
Grains, or fome other Vegetable miv be found that wiirthrive iuit. 
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Iffy At every Soy I will bear > and what rejufa — 

This Corn, that Fines more kindly doth produce ; 
Here' young Trees be thrive^ mre Qtajs 'frtfljktfomi 
Tinolusf^ odoro us Saffron on us beftows. Virgil, 
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lofmg of Lands 




— c .i*. Mh, nnderftanding hereof hath been one of the 

The want of T„S wm K there being fo great va- 
greateft cheeks to our bngMh Imp in 4 ' very p ati (h lotblhe Und 

rtety of Land m this Kingdom ^£*J^ "'JShod 0 f Improvement 
vary, that ^J^^Z S " ™*> or 

urged, by fow.n g ^X^fW^d it, few only perhaps have hit the 

or otherw ife, feveral have ^ reft n y ing loft their Jabour 

mark, or applied it t o the right So ^ 0 f t he tFue nature and way 

and coft, meerly through tbeu W ignora . £ 

g^iaP^ otherwife might hie 

reaped great idvantag js ' b| * Dsfcription of the Growth of 
Havi^thusgiveyoualhort uer p of which th are 

ail d of that / f Caufes of mm^ I will now defcend 
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II. 



Cy the great "Benefit 



s 



and Advantages of Snclofing 



Lands. 




; i. i-r -j- ^^Vtrwrrnd the fame i$to feveral Fields, Pafores* 
Ac. is, and hath ever beefteneOTc .5 p r 



tfiehfwe an 

hnpovcmtnt 



fcrnatnevcr ^ , . . ft nc j due Propriety and In 

pFovement, it afoer»ineth ^T^^^uA Injurs, that Lands 

^»^P^^^^Sl)*«^M»cl> of Law, Strife, sod 
in common are ftbjeftuntoj L,^™? S wt iatfoever for feme of the 

Contention . WififflStat, fo that a good 

Implements mwuoned in the uwg Hedge-rows, or 

tasfcmrf may P^. or m W convert the fame to jLn />«• 

anv oelier partof ^ftts : Lands, or £«r conven 

jfcw, or ««•*** Xr Tillage whatfoevcr, without 

forts of fpec.es, of ^JWff^^M Neighbours. 

& rfSSfc Improvement! And take it, « 

aSe^SJSAj- eJend for its Antiquity 

« Before 3fWa titneao Wowinan tore the Grounds 
« Inclofel Lown, nor taj* bo ^ s ; * 

« All Common was, and of her own accord, 

The Earth full Plenty freely did aftord. 
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Enclofingtf Lands. 
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For when this and other Countreys were Inhabited by its ,firft Pro- 
prietors^ they generally lived and preferved themfelves by the mnU 

Produdidn/ot the Earth, and by Hunting, but as they multipM ^nd 

grew ambitious, fothey contended one party with 1 the other, and divide^ 
the Country into Colonies, Lots, or Cantons. And as the Poffeffors of 
each Uot or Cantod encreafed in; Humber, Wealth,or Policy, fo they Tub- 
divided their part Into Several other petty Lots or Cantons, according 

to their^milies. Thus by degrees hath the whole World aimoft been 
divided ind iubdiyided ; and fometimes again laid o P ca to feveral 
Owners. But thefeparts in general have a long time been ietled and as- 
certained amongft it'sProprietots. Yet in particular, there are feveral 
large Forefts, Chaces, Heaths, Downs, Moors, Commons, Mother wafte 
Lands, that are not fo afcertained *s that each Proprietor hath his juft 
and equal intereft therein, and if he had yet can he.not improve the 
fame to h is beft advantage; So that iiow in this latter and mote perfeft age 
that men pretend to moiVof certaint?;and equality in that precious Jewel 
of Property, the greateft encouragement to Ingenuity, any one would 
think tfiat fo niuch excellent LaSdas is in this Kingdom umnclofed, 
open, and vvafte, fhOuld not lie fo, but thpfe perfons concerned in them, 
fliould aeree unanimoufly to appropriate or enclple the fame where the 
Proprietors are by Law capable. And where they are not toimplore the 
afliftance of the Legiflative Power, to capacitate them to eftea lo great 

^T^ou^ 

ot Poverty and Idlenefs, may be converted 1 ntOjCpr^n a|id Pjirure Fields 
Meadows, Gardens, Orchards, and pleafent Groves, the Marks of Ing- 



nuity andGood Husbandry. And that the ^ 
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y feem like the delightful 



of Wilts, Gloctjt&, Hamrftre, Sarrf, &c 
parts of KfntiHcrefordfljtrei &c. 

Enclofure with a good tall l^gc-row, ^fetfieUni wwm,an^ 
defends and (helters it from the violent ahd nippirfg Winds, that gene- 
rail v nip and deftroy much of the Cprn, Pulfe, or Whatfoever gr-ows on 
the 'open Field or Champion Grounds, and . preferves it alfo from thofe 
drying and fcorching Winds morefrequent in hot and dry Springs, much 
damaging the ChampionLands : it much preferves that fertility ^tnd ric^- 
»efs the Land is either naturally Subjeft unto, or that is by the diligent 
care and coft of the added.. It furndheth the Owners there- 

of with a greater burthen of Corn, Pulfe, or whatever is fown thereon : 
Alfo where it is laid down for Meadow or Paftureut yields much more of 
Grafs than the open Field-Land ; and the Hedges being well planted with 



Trees, afford ihelter and (hadow tor the Catte both in Summer and 
Winter, which elfe would deftrov more with their feet, than they 
eat w i th their mouths, and might lofe more of their fat or flelh in one hot 
day, then they gain in three cool days ; and affords the ^to™*™' 
hndman plenty of Provifion for the maintenance of *™ h ™y lo ?&' 
boot, Cart-boot ; and ( if carefully planted and preferved )J*™^ 
him with Timber, Maft for hisSwine, and Fruits for Syder, as we have in 
feveral other parts of this Treatife cafually hinted. 

It is one of the greateft Encouragements to gowffHusbandry, and a 
good Remedy againft Beggery ; for it brings Employment to the poo^r 

• c 




Sneio 





thereon, which is doubly 



hvthe continual labour that is bellowed 




9 

you may 



aXSn of Living, and their Food and Apparent, it m*ft «eefe 

you thatEndofure is 



Rhymes in hisComparifon bctwecntto^ Co^jad 




aaaften t otftct von fee do not fo, 



its W ma&e 




uef ant) fo? ^coge* 



SatJ plentv of 3Fnel anp Irnit 




17, 4n aaotiNfUnD t&t poo? men tftat ijatw 

fceatee Ml? MoKtns of fLans, 

and do fade. 




%% tQtiftx fo? ttbentp muft do. 

There are feveral grand incoriveniencies that attend 

LaadT that Enrfofurei are not fubjea • 



foA&^ar^^^rire fubjeft rt'fae fpoiled by Cattle 

IhatS ™<* * e Commons •* Migh witys ** arC COnt ' gU0US TO 

fU A^d *ai the CKvners or Tenantsrof feveral parts or portions therein, 
1 re bwnX 3 lteeptimeas W llmS6wgas Reap 1 ng ) or to let h.s pare 

fe 7hfDiiKs^Ifo"^e1-ro1ks thereof, are.plain.yto 



the common 
lto. As that 



be dif- 



i Hedge between, and what a yeatl 
And alfo by the great quantir 




alue they bear above the other 
of Lands that have within our 



memories 



lain 



when enctoledj 




n, and in cotom 



&B& cf little value, yet 



etf'arid weft ordered,, have proved excellent good 




Inclofure 



ncident- t6 

Of 




Of all which, and many otherinh^e m^^^fi^ 
° V that Endofure yields. #ave t fe O 



££TK£ they but ihnbie^o ^ 
SSZJSS! \W rrtold never be io brutifo rd perfift in fo m- 



ehartiDion, &c. they 




perfift' in £b 



and unthrifty a" 



to their Neighbours, to tlie Poor, and 

Yet here we meet With a very 
that the Poor are likely to be ver. 




Whb now Cab keep 



, t 



2 



Lands, as others 




es^eintereftthatruch 

that there is 




poor have in thefe Lands. To whictt maV. W amwerea, i 

, e and connL, they would Toon find, that, fich Priviledges of 

ral. For hew, •* W^^^^^SS ' 



a 







attendance after their. Cattel ; Tney neglect »™ . ^ 
and Labour, ttiat ^ift^.t^M^^^g,^ 



their Children in there poor Cottage 
and their Neighbours greater, for 
fion that fo many poor Cottagers ; 

Thefe open and Champion Comities 
thefe Cottagers, aire the Producers " 
vaft numbers of Vagrants, and Idle Perfons, that ate 
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i. 



and Commons. 

multitude. <2i 



numoersot vagrams, euuiu^ v.^-, ~— . t <ru*(+ fril 



fering, Lechery, .Idlene 




places where every man 

nant knows, where to " 
to have his days Work 

Befides, this great" 
impediments ; amongft which are the 

■•*' ro almolt every 4 



d 
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aiid every tfrboutd: knows whfere 





and diver- "P *» 



land. And although 



many ) the greater part pf the 





com 



the Minor party t 

capac 



refted Perfons are willing tWiyide and etidoftl^f te^e 
moreenviousorignbtant jfcrfon coneprned ^ tte Defi^ 
fome or other of them be not }>y . the L^y ^fecanaaty 

his Interefttohis 

hat b proved _ 0 M ... ,. . 

of Por the remedy whereof, a Statute to. com 

fubmit to the Judgment 
tate all perfons cone 
totheCountry 
provided for ; as 

it is a common _ 

over moft Of the r ----73-^ j^'^km^ AtA ***tr 

very, great Check to tlfe d^gn of frf 0 /™* 

•ed; I a Statute triay Be m^Mp^m 




wherein ail 




afe tenant, atid the Poor 




to have ~ikt 









mdft < 

for the Cbmpolfiwi sfld Snabhng of opEgfif e aid «b*W*F 

tmi 



and 'fight Mfpofitiort df cOfflinoh M 
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Trees not 

thriving sn 

Impediment 
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Enclofing of Lands 




be of greater or more p'ublique Advantage to the Kingdom,in the 

more vulgar way or method of Husbandry. 

There are feveral Common-fields, Downs, Heaths, and Wafte Lands, 
that fhould they beenclofed, it would be very difficult, and in fome 
places feem impoflib.le to advance or propagate any Quick-Fences, or 
considerable quantity of Trees, as before is hinted at, by reafon of the 
great drought fuch Land is fubjeft unto in the Summer, and deftru&ive 



c 



accordin 
come to 
brought from 



inds in the Winter and Spriri^To which we reply, that after 

fual manner of Planting, fuch Trees or Hedg 




ittlej becaufe the young Cions they remove, are commonly 

irtile, warm, or moift Soil, into a cold, barren, or drys 



which mult- needs produce fuch an inconvenience. 
Alfothey oftentimes plant Trees not, naturally agreeing with the Soil 

they remove them into ; or elfe plant them deep into the barrenneft part 
of the Earth ; or at. leafl: take little or 3 no care to defend them ( when 
planted ) from the external Injuries of Drought, Gold, &s. 

But if any are- willing, or intend to raife a Quick fence,' or propagate 
Trees on fuch open Land fubjeft to fuch Inconveniences, the only way 
is to raife a fufficient quantity beforehand in a >Jurfery for that pur- 
pose, of fuch Trees or. Plants that naturally delight in that Land where 

you intend' to plant them, and thertto place them in fuch order ( as you 

will fincf hereafter described m the Chapter oHVoods ) that the Roots 
be not below tne beft Soit ; and that they have a fufficient Bank to ihelter 
theni on the one fide ? and an artificial dry Hedge on the other,which may 
be continued 'till the quick Plants are advanced above common Injuries : 
Gryoumayfowe the Seeds of fuch Trees you intend to propagate in 
Furrows made and filled' with a good Earth, and fecured from Cattle, 
either by a double Hedge, or by Ploughing the Land for feveral yes 
and not feeding the fame with Cattle, till fuch time as the Trees 



grown up 



hich will foon repay the imaginary lofs of the Herbag 



Dividing 
Lands into 
fmoB parcels 

to Imptwc- 

mtnU 



Grafing, efpecially if the youngCions.be ("the firftand fecond years of 
their growth ) a little fhel'ter'd from the {harp Winds, by {nattering a 
little Straw, Brake, or Hawm lightly over them, which alfo rot, and prove 
a'gdod Manute, and qualifie the heat and drought of the Summer. 

And when once you have advanced an indifferent Bank, Hedge, &s. 
about your new Enclofures, you may much moreeafily plant and multi- 
ply Rows'and Walks of Timber,' Fruit, and other necefTary Trees, the 
deftru&ive edge of the cold Winds being abated by the Hedges, &c. 
We frequently hate observed on feveral high and fuppofed barren Hills 
and Plains, Woods and Trees flouriftiing ; and in open Fields or Car- 
dens within the jhelter of thofe Woods, Trees and other Plants prove 
as well as in the lower Vallies ; that it is enough to convince any rational 
perfon, that by Enclofiire only, may moft, it not all the Open, Cham- 
pion, Plain, Wafte, and fuppofed barren Lands in Enghnd, be highly im- 
proved and advanced to an equal degree of Fertility tq the Enclofures 

next adjacent, ufing the fame good Husbandry to the one as to the other 5 
which can never be whil'ft it is in Common. 

It is obferved that of moft forts of Land, by how much thefmaller 
the EnclofuW or Crofts' are, the greater yearly value they bear, and the 
better burthen of Corn or Grafs, and more flouriftiing Trees they yield 5 
and the larger the Fields or Enclofures are, the more they refemble the 

Common Fields or Plains, and are moft iiibje&to the like mconvenien- 

cies. 



Enclofing 




cie's We generally find that7?am^difided mb many Several*, or 

that = tr 

GrWs abides an^ «t«b« ; and in cafe the cold Spr ing t^ mmtn u 
hrma it forwards unlets you plant fuch proving Aqusrt Trees,, wnoie 

SXft «» the. edges of ^f^^ amount 

Sko a considerable Improvement, ifyoufeie ^te irfj^. - fc & 

ThatjVJieat^ 

U which in Summer time ernU a greater f anttrt ,oWj« *■* 

thedrv hungry, open Field-Land doth ; which being^oaguUted in tte 

Air Sis in form of fdew, fometinies on the Oak*: arid u then foodto 

* Bees tn et mS on Ho^ nd on Wheat, wftttter high «tow, end* 

fed or open : Nay, fometimes on the ottfl twlf of a or « 

W heat field, and not-on the other, j ■ • • ; '^.L^'i^ul cm. 

W^h«h commonly been miftaken for Mfc* , Wtau WJ£ 

jeS alio » it in the bed and richeft Lands _jnmo ft V e « s ( whereot more 

n another place ) lb that we^nnot find Enclofor es »9*gSg^- 

either tufa oiUMm, othf then that* * the £*f? fjheremoft 

Alio we may obferve, that in the Wood-lands, or 

Enclolure is, there the Land yields the greateft ta^JguSSSiS v 

as other Grain, and more rarely fails than in ^Ctamwn&UJB^ 

wetSummers bc.ng not fo frequent as dry i**fW! 0 

teim> bv tar the areater fupport of our Enghlh Granary, than the Open, 

Ctoffi and SeHUU h which yields us, 'tis true, the greater part of 
SffiSra! delighting in the more hungry Sod, and proves a good 

Snnolv in a svec Summer for the other. r : c the 

C "reateft impediment to this Improvement of "Jj . 

want of l'Jople, not only to Till and Manure tte Land, te »«P«g 
the Produftofit. AlthougluhattheMechanicklrades or 

more need or require 



. „ „ .„ for 



fckcr Market, every F* better ftored with Inhabitants 

& Sd^Landlord haveen—e = budd Honf^and 

divide his largeFarms, when he * fore of Two, JJJ^^g^ 



SS~n'»^ 

^^t^SSftw fres of L^d dig 

good Quick-fences into h z> or 300 Parcels or Enclofures, 



profitable to the Husbandman, *than if it were open or in 4 or 5 Fa reels* 

except Meadow only. • 

And it is as certain, that if a Farm of iood Acres bedivided.iftto 20 
parts, and an Houie on each part, that it would yield much more Rent 
than in cafe it were entire, and it woujd very well maintain 20 Families* 

and each Family might find employment in Tilling and Jmprov/flg the 

fame, were there a Market to take off the Product thereof. 

And there would be a Market to take the fame oft. were the Trading 
People multiplied in the likeproportion ; for the more Taylors,Shooema- 
kers, Carpenters, Mafons* &t. there are,- the more Husbandmen would 
there be • for Tfadelmen muft be fed, as well as the other cloathed. 

Alfo if Foreign Trade, or our exportable Manufactures be encouraged 
or advanced ( which cannot well be without an encreafe of* People ) 
then the Husbandman need xiot doubt of a Market wherein (• vend as 
well thofe Productions that are neceflary for Trade, as for the Belly. For 
where inoft Trade is, there are moft People ; and where ifloft People are 

the Hosbandman finds the beft Market. " 
But how to employ thefe Peof4e we have already, to keep them from 

being'fo great & Charge to the Par ifhes .w here they live, and to make 
them ufeful Inftruments in Trade, and how to multiply people, and en- 
creafe the Trade of this Kingdom to the great advantage of every port 

thereof, requires a particular Treatife on that Subjea, this being only 



to inftru& the Husbandman how he may provide Materials for fuch a 



Trading People, that they may not make this excufe, That they have not 
Materials to work on, But to the Sluggard 4 Ljon is tfoqs in the mj. 
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and the fever always 



either by watring or drown 



graft 



or 



by [owing or propagating fever al forts o 




es or 



Hays. 
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Eadow or P*/*re Lands are of fo eonfiderable ufe and advantage 

by ibrne preferred above 



the Husbandman, that they 



M . ... ... ir . h . cff 

Arable, in refpea of the Advantage they bring annually into his Cofle 
with fo little Toil, Expence and Hazard, far exceeding in value the Corn 
Lands ; and of principal ufe for the Encreafe and Maintenance : of his 
Cattle,' hisbetcer Food, and the chiefeft flrength he hath for ; tbe Tilling 
and Improving his other Lands : Wufryoi M»re Lands are general- 
ly of two forts Wet or Dry ; the Wet Meadoms are fuch, that the Water 

overflows or drowns at fome times of the year ; under which term we 
fhall comprehend all fuch Meadows, or other Lands that are artiftcially 
watred or over-flown,* or that are under that capacity of Improvement. 

The Dry Meadows or Pajtures are fuch; that are not over-flown or 

ed by any River or Stream* under which wre fell jcemprehehd all fuch 

Ittclo fares or Several* that Me warm and in a fertile Soil, yielding an an- 
nual burthen of May or Grafs, or that are capable ,V Improvement^ 
fowing or propagating of new .Graffes, Hays, &?. or other ways of Jm* 

Imp 

SECT L 

Of the Watering of Meadows 



Of Wet Meadows or Land under that capacity of being over-flown qr 
watred, fhere are two forts. • ' . '. ri A 

Fir ft, Such Meadows that lie generally flat on the Banks of great Ri- 
vers, and are fubject to the over-flowing of fuch Rivers in times of Land- 
floods only. . - ' . 

Secondly, Such Meadows that lie near to letter Rivers or Streains, and 

are capable of being drowned or wateredby diverting fuch River, or Ibme 
part thereof out of its natural Current over the feme. 

Thirdly y Such Meadows or Lands that lie above the level oPthc Wa- 
ter, and yet are capable of Improvement by railing the Water by Jo 
artificial ways or means over them. z / " _ _ 

1 All which fort of Meadows or Lands under thole capacities are isery 
much improved by the* Water o^er flowing them, as every Country and 



4 * 



place can fu 



tly evidence and te&tfk 



< ■ 



Humid* Majores herb* dit. 



* ■ 




Neither 



Virgil. 



■ * 
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Neither is there fcarcely any Kingdom or Countrey in the World, where 

this is not efteemed an excellent Improvement. How could Egvp lubfift, 

unlefs Nilus did annually Fertilize its Banks by its Inundation ? Several 

other potent and wealthy Cpuntreys thefe arte in thofe African and Afian 

Territories, by the Sediment of the overflowing Waters. 
The Tame was obferved by nrgd in Italy as in his Georgich. 



• * 



In a rich Ground ^ with f leaf ant moifture fed, 
Whtre (tore of Graf, and verdant Qhampains be 
Such as in wanton Vales we ttfe to fee. 

Where Rivers from the lofty Rocks defcend 



With fruitful Mudd 




Of Meadowi 

•watered by 
Hoods. 



The fame may be faid of many places in England, but thefe are natural % 
yet are not fome Countrys without their Artificial ways of advancing 
this ponderous Element to a very confiderable Improvement, as Perfik, 
Italy, &c. abound with moU ingenious ways for the raifing of the Water, 
as well for their Meadows, as other neceffary ufes. 

On the Banks and Borders of our great Rivers and Currents, are. the 
moft and richeft Meadows, confifting generally of a very good fat Soil, 
as it were compofed of the very Sediment of the Water over-flowing the 
fa me, after great and hafty Rains : fuch Meadows are capable of very little 
Improvement,efpecially thofethat border on the greater Rivers,as Thames, 

Sevetn, Trent, Oufe, &c. uncapable of obftru&ions at the pleafure of the 

Husbandman. ' 

Yet where fuch Meadows lying on the bonders of great Rtvers, are Ot 

a dry and hungry Soil, and not frequently overflowed by Land-floods, 

may Artificial Works be made ufe of for the raifing the Water over the 
fame, to a very confiderable ad vanta ge : wherof more hereafter in this 

Ch tcr * 

, , Other Meadows there are, and thofe the moft general in England, that 

border on the leiTer Rivers, Streams, &c. and in many places are oyer- 
diverfion 4 fl 0W n or drowned, by diverting the Water out of it s natural and ulual 
Biurs, *c. CurreQt over t hem : This Art of diverting Rivers and Streams over dry 

Lands,is much ufed through the World ,'Ric e,a more univerfal Grain than 
Wheat, being propagated for the moft part in irrigated Lands. And fo 

" * * ' as well for Com 



* 



long fince as Virgil Wrote of Husbandry was this in ufe 

thofe hotter parts, as here for Grafs, as he fings, 

When hisfcorch'd Fields with dying Herbage hums 
Then may he Conduct from fome rifing G found 
Water, whofe Current makes a mnrm'ring found # 
' Mongfi poltfb'd Pebles, and refrejbment yields 
from bubling Rivulets, to thirfly Fields. 



I 1 



The fame Husbandry is advifed by Rapinus the French Poet, 



his 



Countreym 




Let the Meads he drown' d 

ound* 



n 



Let (limy Mudd inrieh theBamn 

At it runs dtep, with Dams tt[s force rejll 



This 
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what it might be advanced 



were moved, that impede this moft noble and i profitable 

fome will not at all: others are not by the Law capac.tated for fuch con 
frnr'aswe noted before concerning EnclofuresO , : T 

That areat and pernicwus impediment to this Improvement, 

«d bJS Husbandman to receive the benefit ^. 
s" eam g sa nd Rivers, ^^ carryingin the* Bowels 

when the M& themfelves yield not ». Mb- ?r.*NP««»W 

£o«m that they hinder to their Neighbours, and t^Work may 
« Jll f oerformed bv the fTtni as by the ttr ; or at 151ft, the W»- 
35 tai5^SKh«niagP. by y facilitating the Mot.ontf the** 



0 



tne 



^» who in many Tecs are not capable of spprehendjflg nether the 
wovemen", To7t£e caufe thereof f But becaufe ^"Titde'fhe 
boursof theirs had their Land overflown a long time, w4w Uttle ffte 

better; therefore wiU they not undergo that chargeto fo httle purpofe.- 

ofb^ufe they are commonly poffefrfwith a fooWh opimon, fhat ** 
m£tm£& X* fatnefs on the Ground it flowiwer, «wi «engv 
wMlnot advantage the next ; which is moft: unWue; for J.have feen 
Me ftSeiy drowned with the fakTM » ^taoft an^equal 
ImDrovement for many miles together. It is true, the fTftr leavesa great 
S"nefi "hath walhed from the fiilb » * e »» 

of ereat Rains : but we find by daily experience, that Meadows are fejr- 

til& overflowing, as welf in frofty, clear,, and dry weather, as u 

. and that to a very confiderable Improvement : And alfo by the moft 
and tranfparent Streams are improved ordinary L»nds, that they be- 

T:Xftomfgrt°d7and covetous Prinpinle, they ftflertheW 
tod^'long on 8 the irad 



rainy, 



and mown fo hawmy, and neither fo toothfome nor wholfome, 
onufwMered Meadows ; which brings an ill name on the Hay; which 
tfKSe wcSS be much better, and in moft watered Meadows, as 
good pother ; And the JMA either to Mow again, pr to be 
fed on the place, wiU repay the former iuppoiea Lois. • 
The former Impediment J with much faciUty be removed by a Law, 
whioh would be of very great advantage to the Kmg4pm 11? genial, lfte 

by the good Yxamples, and Prefidents, of fuch WfcA*"^ 

t^T&i that underftand better ^^^tt 
World, being rather introduced to an ingenious and provable JW«F 
S Example than by Precept ; although fome 
willed, that neither apparent Demonftratwn, nor any 
ment whatfoever, can divert them from tlieir B;*f of IU-Husban<Jry an^ 

Ignorance : whom we leave. 



On 
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v,., the Borders or Banks of moft Rivers or Streams, he feveral pieces 
of M«3m< o( , and tha{ are not ca n a bl e of being overflown by the obllnut 
"wV diverfion of the Water, without a greater injury than the expected ad 

vam-ge would reeompence ; which may notwithltanchng be improved 

very conflderably, by placing of Tome Artihcial Engine in or near fuch 
River or Stream, for the overflowing thereof. . 

, The iridft confiderable and univerlal is the Per pan Whit I, much ufed 

fi. "H"" in ftdl ii wKe ri C6 U hath its name, w here they fay there are ■. 

three hundred ih a River; whereby their Grounds are improved extra 



This Wheel is made much after the manner of that of 



Under fbot Mill 



With a double Ring, into which 



u „ „hich the Floats are fattened 5 thefe Floats are made hollow, the half 
that is mcft remote from the Wheel, .holdeth the. Water which is take 

at t.« o4l place, above the middle of the bacW theFloat ■ and 
a3 the Wheel goeth round, and theFloat laden with ^ Water nfeth <-*<<- 
Watfr by degrees, terideth tdward that part of the Float that 
Wneel, andls the Float furmounts the Cittern, or Receiver, the Wat 
emptie it felf into it, every Float fiacceeding th one the other, emjKying 
felf into the Receiver ; So that if one Float contain a gallon of Water 
and there be 30 Floats on the Wheel at one motion round, .t delivers y 
sallons of Water into the Cittern ; Such a Wheel w. be aboufrfifteen 
foot Diameter, theFloats at 1 8 Inches diftance* and will dehver the Wa- 
rer at no- » Foot above the level of your Stream, and_.will go four 
rimes round in one Minute, and carry up about 120 Hogfoeads of Wa 
ter .nauhour, with 12 or ,8 Inches penning, or flopping ot but ~ 
•Knarv current of Water, which will water very well 3 oor 40 Acres of 
Lan • forTf your Land be Cold and Clay'y, too much Water doth it 

hum and if it be Light, Warm, or Sandy, a little Water doth u much 

J£ It. ia alfo to obferved, that, this motion is conftan , and witt 
lad many years without repair, fa that it ftand not ftill 

drying and waxing lighter than the others alfoobferve, that the flower 

moves, thebetter it delivers the Water. . • 

The view of this Wheel you have at the beginning of this Chap 
Fie 1 . 4 * a a fignifies the Wheel, h. that Of em that revives the W, - 

on he Tromh (landing on Treisles, that conveys the mm from the 

to &ce you defire, d. the Hatch, or Pejock .that bays untbe 

■Water t a reafonable height, under which the Warn drives the Wheel, 

of the Floats prefemed to your Eye apart from the Wheel, /.the 
open mace that is to receive the Water, g. the open place outofrtdi 
£ C iffues, the two Pins or Ledges, riveted on to the foreftde 

of the Ffo r, and wherewith you are to fix the Fbat to the two Rings 
the Wheel Thefe or fuch like Wheels are much ufed in ipam, holy 
VndLFrate, and are efteemed the moft fac le and advantageous way 
of raulns Water in great quantity to any Altitude within the Dtamete, 
of the Wheel where there is any current of Water to continue its mo- 
rion which 'a final) Stream will do, cooliderme the quantity and height 
aeWarer^uiareodtorajfe. ^^"^.^^ 

SfflnW KfiES to rU *« "Of M ■ worth, which 
iHt werewatered by I conftant a ftream. as thsTO«/w,U y,eld, would 
^good burthen of Hay, wherenow tt wfllhardlyltor Corn. 

How many Acres of Land lie on the declining fides of Hills by the 
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fcivers fides, in many places where the Water ,caiyiot be 
by any ordinary way > yet by this Wheel placed .mthe^rorC 
7 ana a Trough oYBoards fetonTr^^ to convey the y/ater from 
„ w the next place of near an equal altitude to the Ciftern, may the Land 
be continually watred fo far, as.is under the level of |he V 

Alfo there is very much Land lying on the borders^ of Rivers that 



fiat and 

moft but feldom 



neither doth the Land-floods overflow the ; fame 

the Water be made by any obaruftion 



thereof, or fuch like way to overflow it. But by the Par fit* WMxA 



ced in the River, in the meareft pla 



higheft part of the Land 



you intend to overflow, therewith may ; a very great quantity of Water 
be railed: For where the Land is but lirtle above the lefelof the Water, 
a far greater quantity of Wateiv and with muctrmore facility may U 
railed, than wWa greater. height : isreauired ; the Wheel eafier made 
and with lefs expencl The beft of thele Wheels was made by my di 
redion, JBm 1 66s- .at Wlton in WUtjhire, carrying Water in good quan 

tit v above 20 foot high. ' ; #< j r r ' 

Another was made near Godalming in Surrey, which Witrt good iucceis 
raifes Water for about 6 .or 8 Foot, to water leveral Acres ot Meadow 
There are alfo many large and flat pieces of Land, bordering near 
„ TeveraUi vers or Streams, that will not admit ofan^f theaforemen-|fW^ 
tioned ways of overflowing or watering, either becaufe the Current can, r jjgM 
Lllfily or conveniently be obftruaed, or becaufe foch a Per fun Wheetf»««- 
may not be placed, in the Water, without- trefpafling on the oppofite 
Neighbor, or hindrance to others, or the Water not of ^ J u g«~S* 
whifh places may very well admit of a Window oj ^-^ereaed 
,» fuch part thereof, where the Winds may moft commodioufly com- 
mand itf and where the Land fwells above the.or4inary level you intend 
iu Water 01 overflow, though it be remote from the Current or Strearn 
the Water being eafily conduaed thereto by an open or ful^erraneal paF 
Le from the Stream,fuch Winl-Mil* raifing a fufficient quantity of Wa- 
ter for a reafonable height for many Acres of Land,muft needs prove a very 
confiderable advantages the Owner, aswell for ^he overflowing there- 
of; as it hath done to many for the draining large Fens of 
of Water to a confiderable height : and in raifing Water frorn, the be 
high Water to higher La ndsjpr the making; of Salt ; Neither - 
thtr neceflary that fuch Land be wholly plain, ^nd open tc >all Winds 
m Vallics that are on each fid, defended-with Hills, or 1 1 ^St^ 
are on fome fides planted with Woods, may fiich m* Mills ^well bep^ 

ced, where the wind may at fome certain feafons perform it s work lutii 

ciently, though not fo continually as where the place is free to al wmds 

Several have been the Inventions of Ingenious Men to accomplilh tpis ^ m ^ 
Deflgn. and much haye they promifed to perform 5 fome by the Hor^-^Ufi 
taimndmil, an* by a Wheel with Buckets or Scom fixedunto Chzv^ f- ^ 
Alfo by a Wheel carry ing the Water up in Buckets fixed thereto, and caft 
ingthe y iame forcibly from it by the fwiftnefs of it's motion 5 Others by 
the perpetual-Screw, which you may find mentioned or delineated in Mr- 
' Stiffs £ngli(b Improver improved. But there is none feems to me more te& 

fable, lefs expenfive, of longer continuance, w ? tho !*^ 
Winds, nor more effeaual to raife much ^ater with little Wind, thari 
Vertical Sails like the ordinary Wind-Mills, only more in number ; 
fo long, placed on an Axis of a length proportionable to the length 
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"cu is* 7. . the one end reltimTon a moveable hollow piece of Tin*? 

^tQTUltZl^iT^nmp, asyou have occalion to turn 
ber, that wu move _ro beeinriine-of this Chapter, at the Letter 

y 7h? o'h'ereSin ^fse^rcle^-^icharefevera. Notches, 



ana Stav rSTfW P ace you pleafe ; that be the Wind which 
watlfwm, by Tmoln of that end on the Semicircle, you will have 
way it wm, uy lus u , fh t et p um p over which 



as you think fit, to convey the Water^ p y afe) - aGCOrd i n g to the 

make the Tiunk of the Pump round i or if you would have it large, thea- 

fouare may ferve as well as .round : let the Bucket always d.p into the le- 
vil of the Wawr! which prevents much trouble and in) ury to the Work : : 

which muft be made- crooked, to receiveand movettej? 
the Jhui of a Cutlers Gritfcfing-fto 



Trough, as at.it. which 



Dutch Spinning-wheel turned 



«ith the V&*&3&~ ***&SL fa & 



Cylinder or dui, «,iauv. u.yvv--.- -■ - --_ , ■ 

the crooked neck or end within that Cylinder, 



made moveable on the top of thetfump it felf, ; with 



the Figure /. So that 



VnHes, 
mill 



X"SrTk a~Tft«l the end of the A* » perpendicular 

Waterout of the River tothe Well or Pit wherein the Pump ftands as 

Ana you muft takecare that the Handle or Rod of your Bucket 
be fo made that it may Swivel-like, turn any way, as you turn your Wuid 

without twilling, or otherwife in uring the Bucket, which m+ 
S, bv any raibnable Gale of Wind, will ra. ea verv greet 
quantity rfWaterV proportionable to it's ftrength and height ) with 

oft - fen? Tmade for a\ery fmall charge, confidenng other coftly En- 
tines'- U "ft compofed of very many parts, and therefore requires the 

K S lefs fubjea to damage by violent Winds ; and .sea- 

fflvXaged, and therefore the morefutable to our Countrey-men,who 
Xuy «|a any thing, though never fo excellent it it be difficult. 

SECT. II. 

tie Principal Rules neceffary to be obfrved in Overflowing 



or 



Drowning of Land 



When you have raifed or brought the Water by anv of the aforefaid 
means to the height you expefted, then cut your main Carnage, albw- 
K££m& Defcem to give the Water a fair arfd 

rat all along 5 let the mouth of the main Carnage be of breadth (nte 
rent *u <uu s , _ . . ^ Stream you de f lre) or mtcn d - 



U tutting 
tie main 



a* 



Kefyfctoufea^t of your ; Waterier 
narrow by degrees, and fo let it narrow 'till the end, that the Water may 
SrefetootheWr Carriages, that iffue all along from the main. 

P Wry ri&g Groundf or other convenient diftances, you ought to 

" t& JmXSZS Carriages, FTC^» £^#£3 
cftr&r. of Land or Water you have, which are to be as mauow as may DC , 
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as n^nTTnturilber' as you can : for although it feems to Waite much Land 

^ Uch Turf, ^i^^jssft'W: 



nimbly the Water 



hich is attained by making many and fhallow Car 



prove me nt 

^Another principal ■ Obfervation in Drowning, at ■Watering of Xaflds, ft"** 

tonbiMto to cawyoffthe Water the Carrie brings on, and A» 
fore muft bear fome proportion to it, though not fo large ; and _as the 
effer Carriages conduS the Water to every part of .your Land, fonwft 

he leffet As be made amongft the Carriages, in .he foweft places, to 
Lad the Water off, and muft w iden as they run, as. the Carnages leflen- 



ed : for if the Water be not well drained, it proves in[wfousp the Graft 



by ftanding in pools thereon ; in _the ^n^r k killa the G 




S orlumSTer growth^dhreeJsRulhe^nd bad Weed 

which if welt drained off, works a contrary effett • 
Some graze their Lands 'till Chriftmafi, fome 



but as fdon as 4- K»*< f» 



bed 



overflow : from Albdontiie 

the Spring 



you have fed it bare, then ,. „ , , , 

throughout the Winter>may you ufe this Husbandry. f , „ - 

that the Grafs begin to be largetdunng April and the beginning ot My 
t fome ptes«ay you giv?the Grafs a little water once a week, and- it 

wi lTove wonderfully, efpecially 'in a dry Spring. In Drowmng, ob- 

ierv/that vou let not the water reft too long on a place, but let it dry 
intte iSu of times; and it will prove the better ; nor let Cattle 



tread it whilft it is wet 



/ 



, In the Summer ifyoudeflre to water your Land, k* it bt s in mild or 
cloudy weather, x>r in the night time, that the water may be off in the 
heat of the " day, left it fdbrch^the Grafs, and you be fruftrate of your 

'Tn wlaces you may 'have the opportunity to commabd . fmall ,J%>~* 

SorL of St ream where yoo cannot a larger, or may obtain' water by £)W hm 

Z E?g?nS before mentioned, which ma y not I befufficic - ^flow^ 

«our Land in that manner, nor fo much tet your content as the greater 
Sent" may i therefore you muft make your Carnages fmall according 
£S and let there be feveraf flaps % them^- that you may 
water tte one part at one time, and another part at another : alfoln fuch 
S fheS Lands where ufually fuch fmall. Springs are, and jatet - 
Kh artificial way s advanced, a fiMU drUling water, fo that it be con- 
ftam. worketh a wonderful Improyement. 1 . ' • 7 * - . ':, 

In forte Olaees iffue Springs vihofe waters are fterite, and injurious to | Mm 
the HusbaS, asa^fullly fuch as flow ^OU-mim, or any S«t- ff j 

SSL **r*i being offoharfhand-brackimafubftance 
C the S defttuftive to Vegetables s Not tut that thofe^ M.ne 
SandaUb thofe water-main much of that matter wh.ch »tteeauft 
andof the principles of-Vegetation, though not .^1?^^ - ■ 



1 i 



1 



dually 

^S^^^^-^ fables ^uly 

Fermentedand artificially applied, nothing more ferttte, SucfrSpr ngs 
- la? you faffi Pf ove them firft before- you gb tdsfor : thofe that are 

bad are ufually redclifh in colour/ and leave arej fedrment, and.fhme 
asitruns and is iiot fertiiruntiLithath'rUn^ar.' ani encreafed it felf 
ft£ mLfffm anAgained moretfortaity in if s paflage jas weufua^ 

S %L Riv«s, though reddifh in colour, yet- make good; Mea 



•1 



AifQ 
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Alfo fome fort of. Land will not be improved by watering, as cold, 
clav'y, ftrongLand that lies flat; partly by reafon that, it is cold and 
moift of it felf, and partly becaufe of it's flat fituation, that the water is 
apt to ftand on it • for water is not apt to penetrate Clay, nor is clay'y 
Land apt to yield good Grafs by. being much watered : therefore fuch 
Land isbeft improved by ftirring, laying it in high ridges, and -lowing 

it with Corn or Pulfe proper for luch Land ; lights, warm, dry and fandy 
Land being moft improveable by watering of any other Land whatfo- 



ever, 



S E C T. IIL 



* .... 

Of dry Meadow or Pafture. 

* • ■ •• • . ■-. 

Every place is alraoft furnilhed with dry Meadows, which are Con* 
vertible fometimes into Meadows, arid fonjetimes into Paftures ; and fuch 
places much more, where Waters, Springs and Rivulets are fcarce, or the 
Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, that water cannot fo well be 
commanded over fuch Lands as in other places they may: which, dry 
Meadows and Paftures are capable of Improvement by feveral ways. 
And principally by Enclofure; for where fhall we find better dry 
SSSw. Meadows, and richer Paftures, then in feveral hilly places lof Somerfth 

fiire, among the fmall Enclofures ? which not only preferyeth the young 
Grafs from the exficcating Spring-winds, but Ibadoweth it alfo in fome 
meafure from the Summer-fcorching Sun-beams, as before we noted in 
the Chapter of Enclofure. Such Meadows or Paftures well planted with 



either Timber or Fruit trees in the Hedge-rows, or other convenient 



places, arid enclofed in fmall parcels, will furnifli you with good Hay and 
good Pafture, when your Neighbour, whole Lands are naked, goes with- 
out it ; for dry Spring* or Sumrrfers more ufually happen than wet ; be- 
fides the lhadow for your Cattle, and many other advantages, as before 
weoblerved. 

In feveral places where the ground is moift, cold, clay, lpewy, rurny 
-»jh 9 ani or moffie, or fubjed to fuch inconveniencies, that the Pafture or Hay is 

Moffie jhort, fowre, and not improveable, it is very good Husbandry to pare 
pound. 0 £ ^ turt - a |, out *p u iy or Juguft, and burn the fame, ; after the manner 

as hereafter defcribed when we come to treat of burning of Land ; and 
then plough it up immediately, or. in the Spring following, and fowe the 
fame with Hay-duft, or with Corn and Hay-duft together ; for by this 
means Will that acid Juice that lay on the furface of the Earth, which 

was of a fteriie nature, and hundred the growth of the Vegetables, be 

evaporated away, andalfo the Grafs which had along time degenerated 
by ftanding in io poor a Soil, be totally deftroyed, and the Land made 
fertile, and capable to receive a better fpecies brought in the Seed from 

other fertile Meadows. 
Stubhint up It is too commonly obferved that many excellent "Meadows, or Pafture- 

*f shut, A* land, are fo plentifully ftored with Shrubs, foall Hillocks, Ant-hills, or 

fuch like, that a good part thereof is wholly loft, andfqmuch thereof 



mowed is but in patches nere and there, and that that remains not 

beneficial* as if it were either mowen or fed together. Now the^beft way 
or Method of flubbing up fuch thorny Shrubs, or Broom, or Gofs, or al>y 



Of Medddm . and Toft 






fuch annoying Shrubs,which proves both laborious and coftly any other flf 
wavthan this, is ingenioufly delivered by. Gabriel Piatt : the Inftrument h Men It*- 
bv him difcovered is like a three-grained dung-fork only, but much/«r«. 
sreater and ftronger, according to the bignefs of I the Shrflbs - &c. the . 

Sale thereof like a large and ftrong Leaver ; which Inftrument being let 
half a foot, or fuch reafonable diftance from the Root of the Shrub, &c 
then with a Hedging-beetle drive it in a good depth ; then elevate the 
Stale, and lay fome weight or fulciment under it; and with a Rope fa-, 
ftened to the upper end -thereof, pull it down, which will, wrench up 
the whole bufli by the Roots. The view of this. Inftrument you, have 
in Fis in. at the beginning of this Chapter. AJfd Ant-hills prove a 
verv great annoyance to Pafture, and Meadow lands, which may be de-. 
ftroyedby dividing the Turf on the top, and laying itopen feveral ways r 
then take out the core, and fpread over tlie other Land, and lay the Turf 
down neatly in its place again; a little hollowing in, and lower than.the. 
furface of the Earth 5 and at the beginning of the Winter the Water 
landing therein will deftroy the remainder of the Ants, and preyent 
their return, and fettle the Turf by the Spring, that by this mearjs may. 
■a very great Improvement be made of much Meadow or. Pafturerlarid, ^ 
now a great part thereof Bullies and Ant 



TheFe Meadows and Pafture-lands where the Water overjlpweth not 
at any time, are the only places where you may lay your Dung, or other J^j^i 
Menifre to the beft advantage, it being not capable of being improved; p^fow. 
by Water, nor the Sail laid thereon fubjea to be carried away, or at leaft 
the better part thereof extrafted by the Water, either cafually by Floods, 

or any other way overflowing the fame. . ;<! ♦ ^ , 

Thebeft time for the Soiling of Meadowsand Pafture-lands is uitn&ggP 
Winter feafon about January or February, that the Rains may wafh tq ' * 
the Roots of the Grafs the fatnefs of the Soil, before the Sun drieth it 
away .• and diflolve the clots, that may be fpread with a Bulh drawn 
over it like a Harrow, before the Grafs be too high. . . , . 

Allies of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea-coal, or any other Jewel, is very : *j*£^ 

proper to be laid on Cold, Spewy, Rufhey, and Moffie Land, (not * 7™ 

fandy or hot) and fuits beft therewith, and agrees with the Husbandry 
of burning the Turf, as is before advifed : the dung of Pigeons, or any. 
other Fowl, works a better effect on that than other Lands ; alfo all hot 
and fandy Soils are fitteft for that fort of Lands. 

Lime, Chalk, Marie, or any cold foflile Soils, are an extraordinary 

Improvement to dry, fandy, hot Lands of a contrary nature + or tempe- *" LaM% 
'rature, as well for Meadow and Pafture, as for Corn-Land •. thaye feen 

much of the blew Clay, which they call Urry, that's digged out of the 

Coah mines, and lies near the Coal, laid on Meadow and .Pafture-lands, 
to a very con fiderable advantage. Many Inftances of wonderful Improve- 
ments made by mixing of Soils of contrary natures, you may find in fe- 




of our modern Kurd Authors 



: Between thefe two extremes, your ordinary dung or Soil is beft be- .^jjjj, 
flowed on your Meadows and Paftures, not fo much inclining either. way > 
for it is a very principal part of good Husbandry to apply the Soil or Com- 
poft properly, as the nature of the ground requireth; whereof you jnay 
find more hereafter, in the Chapter of Soils, pungs, &c. 

. m 
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Sect. IV. 



0/ fever al item Species $f fity or Qrafi. 



It is found by daily experience, not only in foreign parts* but in oiir 
own Country, that a very great Improvement may be made pn the greater 



part of oor Lands, by altering the fpecjes of fuch Vegetables that are na- 
turally produced, totally fupprefling tfre one, ansl propagating another 
in its place, which may rejoyce and thrive better there than that before,as 
we evidently fee by Corn fowen on Land where hardly (}rafs would have 
grown, wjiat a Crop you reap ; but thefe are but Annuals : that which 
raiies the greateft advantage to the Husbandman, is what annually yields 
its iftcrea/e w ithou* a renoyatipn of expense in Ploughing arid Sowing ; 

as we find in the Clovefgrafi or great Tyefifh §t.Foyn or Holy- Hay > la Im- 

cerntRqj'rAfa there are many Farms 

lathis Country that nave not any Meadow either wet or dry belonging 

tflat may by the new Improve ment of force of thefe Seeds or 





Grafles be able to make Hay enough of their own without fetching it at 
% dear rate many miles from home, to their great advantage; & many dry 
%rms are fib improved at this time, which hath been the caule of the fail 
Meadow-JLand in the Southern parts gf gttgUad, where havt been 
the mpft of thefe Grafles propagated ; an4 was the oecafion of the many 
endeavours that were ufed by fome Northern QraGers to obtain a Law 



to lupprefs the Improvement in the Southern parfo left Grate or grasjing- 

Grounds Jhould become as. plentiful in thefe as. in the other parts. It 
was alio the caufe that there was a plentiful flock of May and Grafs in 



that fatal Winter liftf, that it prefervgd ajnwftajl she Cattle in thole 



Of the Clover 



Countries, or places where thele Craffcs were, moft fown ; and Hay ^t 
no great price, when in the Weftern and Northern parts of England, 
through the defeft of Hay, and* icarcjty of Pafture, the greateft part of 

their Cattle perilhed, and were forced to feefc a fupply from thofc parts, 

whofe Markets they ufed to furnilh, and only (as may probably * be con^ 
ieSured) through the defed of this (mprQvemeot.^ But of thefe GralFes 

and their Improvements, we ihaU tpope |^UQuJajrfae* 

Clover -graft 'hath born the name, and is cfteenjed the moft principal of 

'* Grafs, both for the greatfrnprovemeot it brings by ins prodigious Bur- 



then, and by the excellency oftheQrafs or Ha.y for Food for Cattle, and 

is much fowen and ufed in Flatters and in fififopd* FrefioWs to the 

wjioje world for good Hu spandry. 

In Brabant they fpeak of keeping four Cows "Winter: and Summer- on an 
Acre, fome cut and laid up for Fodder, others cut afld eaten green : here 
irt England they fay an Acre hath Isept four Coach-horie* and more all 

Summer long ; but if it kept but two CowSxit is advantage enough upon 
fuch Lands as never kept one. You my mow tfr$ firft Crop in the midft 
or end of May, and lay that up for Hay ; if it gsow not too ftrong, i| 
will be exceeding good and r jch, and feed! a^y' ijh jyag ; then referve the 



ne^t for feed, which may yield four Buffer u^ ft ^ Acre, each Bufoel 
feeing worth three or four pounds a Buft^lj wbiP.h wiU amount to the re 



puted value of ten or twelve poundsper Acres and after that Crop alio 

it may be fed. It hath alfo this Property, that after the growing of the 

Clover* 





Meadows and Taj/lures* 





CkveVgrafi three or. i our.years, it will fb frame the Earth, thatit.wi 



vervfitforCorn again, which. will prpve a, very great Advantage, and 
Sin for (toiSam far Mr. Mtb. Others ^^M^XS 



be 



then - e 



and. thin alfo yield,, three.. Qt four years together rtch Crops of \Vbeat : 

and after thata Crop of Oats.. ., v . ■■ i^^_„,; 

In the AnnotationsuponMr.i/*«/^i^^wefindfevewlCompu 

Mtions otthe great Advantage hath beemnade by fowipgCW^ 

as ,hat 4 parcel^f Ground, a- little abov* two Acres, the fecond year, 

did yielding two Load of Hay worth five pounds .: the next Crop 
for Sed I was ripe in J** y ield ^ A ? e J^PF? L° ad | worth 

Sne pounds thafyeart the See<f was 3 op /which with the Hay was 

valued at thirty pounds, befides the after Pafture. Anothe; Prefident 
is" tnat on four Acres there grew twelve Lo^ds of Hay at.twtcemow- 
in K , and twenty Bulhels of Seed ; one Load of the Hay m ™ a }?* f *r 
bemg worth two Load of the beft of other Hay, and .the after-Pafture 
three times better than any other- the four Acres yielded m one y^r_ 

fourfcore pounds. Another, that fix Acres o( Clover did maintam for 

halfa year thirteen Cows, ten Oxen, <>reeHorfe ? , and twenty fix Hogs; 
which was valued at forty pounds, befidesthe Winter Herbage. _ ■ 

The aforefaid Prefidents and Valuations feem prod^ious, unlets z rich, jkg 
ItahtLand, warm and dry, be fown therewith, in .which jt principally ^ 

deliahteth; and then it may probably anfwer the fed Valuations, and 

,nul needs be a very high faprwement, although _the Ground were 
good and profitable before. It will alfo.profperandthrive on,anyCvn 



fand, well manured or foiled, and brought" iotp . perfed Tillage. Old 



r - 

f 

■ 



Und, be it courfe or rich, long untilled, is beft for Corn, andbeft and 
moftcertain for Clov<r-Gr*fs and. when you have Corned your Land as 
much as vou intend; then to fowc it with clover is the prppejeft leafon . 
53 for Corn, cannot be too rich for Clover Pool ; Lan^ 
not fit for Clover, unlefs burnt, or denlhired, as we £ha 1 hereafter direft^ 
or limed, marled, or otherwife manured, and then it will bring forth 

good CLvcr. 



1 \ * ' 



CW^,/ufually decayeth at three years growth^ _ But ^the : realon 
is becaule it is every year mowen down for Hay, and hath not .time to 
ihed uVseed for renovation of it's Species. Therefore rfy 015 defign yoqr 
Land to lie longer for ClQver,it'> very probable that the letting -pf it ftand 
,0 (hed it's Seel the third Summer, may.caufe a.new Crop to foring up, 

and lkve you the labour 9 f ploughing and fowing « ; wfoch ^ vpu d^ 

fi"n, then will it be your beft «ay to put ftqreof Cattle in when the 



Seed is ripe , and let them feed a.nd trea,d in the Seed. • . >,-, , 

An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of your Clover-gr4> ^ « 
Seed, which is in mealure fomewhat abojit Hf^ck, according to ^ „ 

Sir Richard Wefion. The quantity of Seed. for. an Acre Mr. Bbth con-^«-. 

ceiveswillbeaGallon.or nine or ten pou nds.;. which agree w»« hthe 
other: But ifit be husky (which faves Iabourin cleanfing ofjt, and^l- 
fo fowes better by filling the hand, then mixed with m other thing J 
you muft endeavour to find out a trne proportion .according to Ae clean- 

Lfs or foulnefs you make it : but be fore to f° we J nou ? h }"*^^ 
much than too little ; for the more there is, the better it fhadows the 
Ground : Some have fowen fif.een pounds on an Acre with good foccefe 

ten pounds fome judge to be of the leaft ; however let the Seed be new^ 
and of the beft, which the Englifli is efteemed to be 
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mtmmi The ufual way is thus adviiedT When you have fitted your Land by 
TanToT Tillage and good Husbandry, then fowe your Barley and Oats, and Har- 

j> row them: then fowe your Cfcver-grafs upon the fame Land, and co- 
ver * grafs * veritover with a fmall Harrow or Bufti, but fowe not the Corn fo 

thick as at other times the Land ufuaily requires. The principal iealons 
for thefowing thereof are the end of March, and throughout J$rtL Sir 
i^W^^advifethtofowethe Closer-feed when the O^/x begin ta 

come up j alfo that you may fowe it alone- without any other Seed or 
Grain, and that it-will be ready to cut by the firft of June the firft year. 
It is alfo obferved that Polijb Oats are the heft Corn to be fowen with 
Clover about the middle of two Buftiels and alfalf, or three Bu* 
fhels toan Acre, which will yield a middle Crop of Oats at Harveft, and 
fhadow the Clover from the heat of the Sun 3 which will be. a notable 



Pafturem«S^/^«"or0^r following. But thebeft time ^herein 




fowe this Seed in cafe you will fowe it alone, is abour Mtchaelmafs, it 
will then be more free from Weeds than if fowen in the Spring and will 
gain a head, and ftrength enough topreferveit felf againft the Winter. 
* About the midft or end of May, may you cut the firft CropJorHay; 
which taltes up more tihte and labour to dry it than ordinary Hay, and 
will 20 very near together : yet if it grow not too ftrong, it win be ex- 
ceeding rich arid good, and feed any thing. The exaa time of cuttin| 
is When it logins co knot,' and then will it yield good Hay, and e re the 

tear be about At may yield you three fuch Crops ; and I after wards feed 

it with Cattle all the Winter,' or until January, as you do other Ground : 
But if you intend to preferve the Seed, then you muft expeft but two 
fcrops that year ; the firft Crop as before, |?ut the fecond rauft ftand till 
the Seed be come to a full and dead ripenefs, for it will notbe very apt 
to fhed. When firft you can obferve the Seed in the Husk, about a montn 
after it may be ripe, and then the Seed begins to change it s colour, and 
the Stalk begins to die and turn brown ; and being turned to a yellowiin 
colour, in a dry time mow it, and preferve it 'till it be perfedly dry. Iri 
fome years it ripens fooner than in other, therefore you need not be pre- 
cife as to the time, but to the ripe nefs of it. The Stalks or Hawn^ after 
you have thraftied out your Seed, Cattle will eat; but if they be too 
old and hard they will not. Some direct to boyi them, and make a Main 
wZn hard of them, anditwilibeverynouriihing, either for Hogs, or any thing 

that will eat thereof. Others rejeft the Stalks as ufelefs, and efteem the 
Seed only to be a fufficient Advance of that Crop. If after two years 
flandins 'of Clovtr-grafs you fuffer the latter Crop to flied its Seed, you 

will have your Land new ftorcd with Clover, that you need not convert 
it to other ules. 



it 



One Acre of thisGrafs will feed you as many Cows as fix Acres of 
other common Grafs, and you will find your Mi ik much richer, and ex- 
S^^/ ceeding in quantity, and fattens very we 1: The beft way of feeding of 

-it, and as is reported, the ufual way in Holland and Flanders, is fQ 
cut it daily as your Cattle fpend it, and give it them in Racks under 



fome Trees, or in fome Shed or Out4ioufe, for the Cattle 



"inuch "with their feet, it being a grofs fort of Vegetable. Unlefs you 
mow it for the Seed, the beft Husbandry is to graze it, or feed it m 
Racks * becaufe it is fo excellent a Food green, and fhnnks fo much ta 
thedrying. Swine will grow fat with what falls from the Racks Jit is 
not goodto let Cattle i&t lire not ufed to this Food, eat too liberally 
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'Zfh at thelrft^r I knew a Yoke of Oxen put hifng^y Into"* 9 f 
o it at tne smb , a , h ^ rti i y 0 n this fweet Food, tte^oft^ 

SS^edth^SS Surfeit other wu* «fl^j^ 

therefore fome prefcribe. it to give them a Utt^ra* mixed^ere. 



ved, „ „ i. 

w ith at the firft, or to diet 



the Quantity, may do as well, §wj 



jaw*, ^^^mtmss, ' " 



after you 




; thraftied it, and 



again, being exceeding well dried 

a then aetout what Seed yeu can, T v-.^v-^ • , iA ~ r . c 

chaved it with a fine Rafc£.«* fuon^ , it ^ to and «Jry feafon,,. 

-ou will then tub it, you may get v.effi mush vf tf 

Cv eotabove two Bufcels out of an Ac* .: ^**wt*V*fiijfcfflP 

tnay Eavefive Bulhels out of an Aw* - " 



He is a -ood thrafher in at can tbralh % <*&m »* Mr 

the fecond 5 Thraihing, drying, aofl f»mm 
dentlv averred that if may be purely feparated from itsHusTf kg* Mfk 
after the maiineras Oatmeal is feparated from the Pfeaff, M>Mm at a 



v ery e"fy rate : But it is alfo M d« 

the Husk hath proved die beft, thicket, and ,<&wm thao^fowed 

faT the pure See j it lelf, otherwife you ntuft be forced to m.H, t^rewjA 



aftesoFwoodor Coal* courtly fifed* <V withiSaw-duft^or good Sand 

of fine Mould, or any thing elfe that will help to fill the hand, that.yflu 

Lav fowe k evenly and with a full band. Sorbe i»ve invc«e4fHe W 

ways of ieparating theSeed from the Husk. . . /. ■.(.-'_■ 



^ * 



This sr toyn, or flM»-*»r' hath in feveral places <$£»M <^«Miie? ife »»/>. 
the pref™ above c^W, for tlwt it thrives to ^•^ ■J». <ta * 

^ barren Lands, tyhere the other will. not 



f be us alfo natural to our timorous. Rufticks not to 
will yield them any confutable advantage any other way, on any new 
method of Husbandry; but ,if they have a 

little ufe to them, they will perhaps beftow a title t^eed on% a*d but 

few of that mind neither. Then it continues rlongeHn proof than 
her-craf}, which wears out in a few years - this continues many, which 
« - daily provocation lo.the ftothfull to go fo near and plain a way, when 



* ■ 



fo long time trodden before his face. In Wiltjhi 



leveral places there 



arc Presents ot St. Foyn, that hath been thele twenty years growjog on 
poor Land, and hath fo far improved the fame, that from a^ob e per 
Acre, twenty Acres together have been conftarttly worth thirty Shillings 
per Acre, and yet continues iri good proof. ' « ■ 

If it be fowen on the pooreft and barrenneft Land we 




On what tana 



It it De lowen on uic jjwjwv wv m«».— « — ^ 0 {ovc tU 

thrive, and raife a *ery conliderable. Improvement, except, fheer and 

flight Sands, and all Clays, and other cold and ^rCro^which 

are .not prot/er for for on nch^and the W^feftroy, ^befi&Mt 
meHorateth & fertilteeth the Land whewon ithaih ftood gr many years, 

and not barrennizeth it, as is ufuafwith Annual You ^break 
up, and f6we it with Corn t ill ^it he out of lieart, and then (owe 



with St. Foyn as formerly: it will thrive 



i 



dry and Jbaitett ,pr<Minds 



where hardly any thing elfe will •> the roots being great and deep, are 
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they 



amity of 

Seed on an 
i^icre, and 

manner of 
JomflZ it. 



fo fdon dried by the parching heat of the Sun, as of other GrafTes 
it muft be fowen in far greater quantity than the CW-feed, becaufe 



the Seed is much larger and ligh 



It may be foweri with Oats or Ban 



ley, as the Clover: about equal parts with the Gram you- fo we it will 
ferve ; four Bulhels on an Acre is the beft proportion. Be fure you make 
Vour Ground fine forfA* and other Frevch Seeds, as you ufually do for 
Barley. Fear not the fo wing of the Seeds too thick ; tor being thick they 
fooher ftock the Ground, and deftroy all other Grafles and Wee*.' Some 
advife to howethefe Seeds in, like Peafe in Ranges, though not fo far 
diftant, the better to deftroy the Weeds between it this will bear this 
Way of Husbandry better then the Clover, becaufe that it hath but a fmall 
Root, and requires v toihado 



he Grou 





ing it 



more than this. . Feed 
firft year," becaufe the fweetnefs thereof will provoke the Cat- 
„ c bite too near the Ground,very much to the injury of your St Pom;. 
but you may- mowe it with your Barlty or Oats; or iffown by it ielf, the 

firft vcsr 

Thebeft time for fowing it is in the Atimmj from the beginning of 
AmA till tbe end of September, Without being mixt with other Grain: 
but ifmixt with, other Grain, then in the Spring from the beginning of 
February till the end of March > the earlier it is fowen in either fea- 



fon it is the better, and the better *o be fowen alone than with other 



Gra 



! 



Vfiof 



Th6 Land on which you fowe it ought to be well drefled and harrOw- 
ed before you fowe it, and then harrow it again. • . . . 
It is good to keep great Cattle out to the third year, the Roots being 

till then very tender, efpeciall) in moift Grounds ; for much treading is 



♦ * 



very 



If you refer ve it for mowing 



muft- be laid up by the mid 



I* 



April it lateft, but better if at the end of March The time 
it is When it begins to flower, which is about the middle of 



fc 



n 



The Hay is moft excellent for Horfes 



It is beft to feed great Cattle 

the cropping the Budd 



fpecially 



Spring, to pre 



It feeds Beeves very well, with 



out danger of killing them at their firft grazing * which thofe that feed 
in Clover thorough the negligence or ignorance of the Husbandman are 

fU U e bree J ds t °abundance of Milk in Milch Beafts, and the Butter that is 

made of it is excellent. r , X1tr . , 

Sheep may be fed on it in the Autumn, and part of the Winter, which 

fatten on it very fuddenly. 



Of La Lucerne, 



■ 

,« , In the next place this Plant U Ucmt\* commended for 

Fodder, and b P y fome preferred .before S,.Fo,*,J* ta w 1 ver, ad 



eeous to dry and barren Ground. It is managed like the former Seeds ; 
l^e writethat it requires a moift Ground and pel .others a drv, fo 



that we may conclude it hath proved well 
well dreffed, and. three times followed. 



The Land mu ft be 



The 



4 



■ 
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The time for fowing it,' is after the cold weather be over^ 

^^^^ 

middle of April ; fome Oats may be foweri therewith; but in a fmaij pro- jggj^f 
portion : the Seed is very fmall ; therefore the fixth part of it is allotted 
to an Acre, as is required of any other Grain, one Bufhel thereof going 
as far as fix of Corn : It may be mowen twice a year, and fed all the 
Winter ; the Hay muft be well dried and houfed, for it is otherwife bad 
to keep! It is good for all kind of Cattle ; but above all, it. agreeth lu u% 

beft with Horles: it feedeth much more then ordinary Hay, that Lean 
Beafts are fuddenly fat with it ; it caufeth abundance of MlUc in Mlch- 
beafts. It muft be given at the firft with caution, as before we dire&ed 

concerning the Clover 9 that is mixed with Straw or Hay. You mayaHb 
feed all forts of Cattle with it green all the Summer. It is beft to mowe 

it but onee a year : it will laft ten or twelve years. If you (Jefirethe 

Seed wh^n it is ripe, cut off the tops in a dewy morning, and put into 

flieet for fear of lofing the Seed ; and when they are dry, thrafh theiii 

thereon, the remaining Stalks may be mowen for Hay. By eating this 

Grafs in the Spring, Horfes are purged and made fat in eight or ten days 

time. One Acre will keep three Horfes all the year long. Hdrtlm 

Itgatie. , 

Ray-grafi, by which they improve any cold, four, clay^ weeping Rty-&ap* 
Grounds, for which it is beft, but good alfb for dryer upland Grounds, 
efpecially ftony, light, or fandy'Lands, which is Unfit for SuFoyn, 
bath the precedence of all other Grafles, takes in ajl forts of poor Land, 
endures Summers drought, and is in the Spring the earlieft Grafs, and 
cannot at that time be eafily overftocked* for it being kept doWn, be- 
comes the fweeter, and beft beloved by Catties they lometimes leave it 
. . _r Meadow-Hay. Tis beft for Horfcs1>eing hard Hay, and for Sheep if 
infound it has wrought great cures ; and in other refpe&s it is the beft 
Winter Grafs : Some Sowe two Bufliels on a Statute- Acre ; but it*s better 

to fowe three mixt with Nbnfuch, becaufe of it felf it's a thin fpiry Grafs, 
and will not be of any bulk the firft year, unlefs thickned by the other, 
which falling by degrees, this Grafs thickens upon it, and laffs for ever. 

Four Acres thus fowen, hath yielded twenty Quarters of Seed, and 

fourteen Load of Fodder, hefides the Spring, and Artumn feeding where- 
on fix or eight Cattle ufually grazed. 



1 




SECT- V. 



Of fame tiher Grafts or Ha.y 



s 

Efpareet is a kind of St. Foyn, and by fome judged to be the fame. t Efpareet; 
lARomtin, or French tar es or fetches, is a Grain annually fowen in u Romeyn, 
f ranee, and other Countries, very quiclf of growth, and Excellent food^;^' 



for Cattle, efpecially for Horfes and after the feeding of it the for- r ^. 

mar part of the Summer, it may be let grow for Hay. It is not fo good 

asL*/^er«, becaufe this is annual, the other of long concinuanee y 
only this will grow on dryer and poorer Land than l0t*r»i wherein it 

exceeds it. 0 4- . . 

In the Lorn Countries they ufually fowe Spmreffted twice in a Summer ; spmtjhfitJ* 
thefirftin May. iujnne and/W/itwiU he in Rower, andin^«^tne .. 
Seed is ufually ripe. * 

Xne 




and Tajfures 



The fecond time of fowing is after Rye-HAtveft which Grounqs they 
ufually ploughup, • and fowe it with Spurrey-feedy that it .nlay grow up 
and ferve their Kine r after all late Graffesbe eaten up; u\\Kew-yem- 
day. This Pafture makes excellent Butter, preferred by. many before 
May-Butter. Hens will greedily eat the/fef, and it makes them lay the 
more Eggs. Hartlibs Legate. 



Ireful 



Hop Clover Trefoyl, or 



Three-leaved Grafi, is both finer and fw 



than W great Clever-grafi, it will ^row 'in an, ' g^ n ^W 



be 



fowen with Corn, ( as before ) or wjthout, ~ 

dows, will exceedingly mend the. Hay, both 
nefs 



being fprinkled in Mea 

burthen and good 



long Graft 
WUtthire. 



tn 



"i 



■ 

■ 



At Maddingten in mit(bire, about nine miles hom Salisbury y grows a 
Grafs in a fmall Plat of Meadow- ground, which Grafs in W years 
grows to a prodigious length, fometimes t wenty four foot long ; but not 
in heighth as is ufually reported, but creeping on the ground, or atleaft 

hi iiwg j rL 0 „\ „f+hP hnnt* of the Grafs. It is extraor- 



touching the ground at feveral of the knots or the Grafs 
dinary lweet, and not fo eafiiy propagated as hath J?fS^j»°jJ^ 




length thereof being occafioned by the wafhing of a , declin , - 
down, that the Rain in a haftylhower brings ^th it much of the fat 
nefs of the Sheep-dung overthe Meadow ; fo tha^tin fuch%^,that 
are not fubied to fuch fhowers, o* at leaft from fome certain Coafts, 
this Grafs thriveth not fo well, the ground being, then no better than 

soother * 

a °lThis 'tierh fo little efteemed ( becaufe not far fetched ; is an excellent 
and proper Herbtb be nourifhed or fowen in Meadows, for amongft all 

Houfe-wives it is held , for an infallible Rule, that where Saxifrage grows, 

there vou (hall never have ill Cheefe or Butter,efpecially Cheefe ; whence 
it cometh that the Netherlands abound much in that Commodity, and 

only 



fuppofed, through the plenty of that Herb 



l 



The Everlaflinr Peafe is a Plant eafiiy propagated, and by culture and 
care thrives exceeding well in good Land ; the Root yields a great bur- 

Sen every year of Excellent Provender, which a Horfe will eat very 
well : if therefore an Acre were firft tryed to be fowen with the feed of 



this Plant 



ment 



be doubted but it would yield a great Imp 



It muftbe fowen early in the year, for the feed is lone in com- 
ing up: for the firft year you can exped nothing but care and pains to 
prtferve it from the Weeds ; which if you overcome, every following 
Sear will recompense you tenfold, and the longer it grows the better 
willit be: the way of fowing it is on digged ground - *"dfn 
hawed in the intervals between the Seed. 
Or you may firft fowe a fmall Bed of 



the next year remove 



ground new drened with Plow or Spade, and planted at about 
- * Inches dift'ance, by which means you may eafiiy 



ghteen 



dbear 



weed Tor haw it ; it will take root very deep into the earth 
largehead, therefore you need not doubt of it's yielding a plentiful 
Swartb, although at fo great a diftance. 

Thefe and many othe#moft rare and excellent Plan? sphere are, whjch 

if thev were advanced or propagated that they might openly manifeft 
fheK^, pightbeof^moreadvantage to the Laborious ; H«f- 



/ 




V. 



Meadows and Tajlures 



ba^dnTen, than the ftiort, fower, and naturally wild andf barren ^rafs, 

mTxed with a fuper-abouridant proportion of pernicious Weeds : There- 
ESS? would be very acceptable lervice to the whole Nstum, if thofe 

£ ta^Stfi, would yearly prove fome fmall (£f»^ 

thefe and other Vegetables, not yet brought into common ufe : by which 

2£ft« would not only advance t^—^ 



M^SSS^^fo^^ Lextulu?, and 
ufe the feveral Pulfes* now called by their Names 



and gain themfelves an everlafting Fame and Honour 



7 



by bringing 
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and 
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Tulfes, 



ufually propa 



the jeveral 

the 






(jrains 
% f lough. 

i 

N the greateft efteem, & rtioft worthy of our Care,is the Arable Land 
yielding unto the laborious Husbandman,the moft neceflary Suftenta- 
tion this Life requires, but not without Induftry and Toil : The 
Plough being the moft happy Inftrument that ever was difcovered; theln- 
ventor of the ufe whereof was by the Heathens celebrated as a Goddefs. 

Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere t errant 
Inftituit 

m 

Fir/l Ceres Mortals taught to plough the Ground, 
. When Acorns fiam in Sacrtd Graves were found, 
And Dodon Food den/d ; then Swains did toil. 

for before that time it may be fuppofed Men lived wholly on the Fruits 
the Farth naturally produced, as in many places lately difcovered ia 
Remote parts, the Natives feed moft on fuch natural Produ&ions, with 
fbme additional Food they acquire by Hunting, Fifhing, or Fowling. 

But where the fevere Winters bereave them of thofe natural Supplies 5 
Neceflity, the Mother of Ingenuity, hath taught the ufe of the Plough 
and spade ; and where Men have to multiplied, that tho r > kinds have 

not been fufficient, they have long Once learnt to tear the Ground with 
.Irons, and force from it thofe things tfett tend to their prefervation, and 

fatisfie their unlimited defires. 

The Plough it felf, Triptolemus is faid to have invented. This Art 
was always in efteem, as before in the Preface we have fhewn ; and from 
this part thereof, being the moft principal, doth it take its Name of 
Agriculture, from the Tilling of the Land with the Plough, or with the 
Spade, the more ancient Inftru ment, though not more neceflary and be- 
neficial .* And fince its firft Invention there hath been feveral Improve- 



ments made of it, for the more facile and commodious ufe thereof ; and 



every day almoft, and in every place doth the Ingenious Husbandman 
endeavour to excel the flothfull in this moft neceflary Art h that from 



a burthenTome W& loilfbme labour, it is in Ibme places become but a 
pleafing and profitable Exercife : and its hoped that by thofe Prefidents 
and Examples, the more vulgar will be provoked to a more univerfal ufe 



of that which is beft and moft advantageous to themfelves t as well as the 
Publick. More of this Inftrument fee hereafter in this Treatife. 



Sect. I. 

■ 

JVhat Lands are improved by Tillage. 

Non omnisfert omnia tcllus. Every fort of Land almoft requires a 'dif- 
ferent Husbandry ; fome Grounds producing plenty of that which 
on another will not grow. This is none of the meaneft part of the Hus- 
bandmans; Skill, to underftand what is moft proper to be Propagated 

on 



1 




0 f<tArab.le Land and, fPttidge 




nn Z&fatfUad : the ftrong and fcff Ground receiving the greateft 

improvement from the Plough ; and the mellow, w arm,and light, from 

other Plantations of Fruits, &c 



* f 



One fort Corn heft affecJs, the oth?r 

To Ceres Thick, to Bacchus Thin 



P 



Virg 



Although the beft, warmeft, and lighteft Land yields moft excellent Corn, 
£ thelther forts of Land yield not fo good Fru.ts, Plants,- Grafs, Hay, 
5» alfo neceflary for the Husbandman : therefore our principal Defign 
mult be to appropriate each fort to that method of husbandry moft na 
Zl unto « ; that where the nature of the Land, differs, which it ufu- 
all v doth in the fame Parilh, and many times in one and the lame Farm, 
u£ fometimes in the fame Field, that there may be uled a different way 
We have before difcourfed of whatLands are fltteft for Mnims andi» f 

Sand now (hall, give you thofe Direftions I find, to know what a 

moft proper for the P/«g*. 

* 

Black Grounds, which under heavy Ploughs ate rich) 



J brittle Soil ( fir Tillage make 



s 



fuch) 



■i 



% beft for Corn : upon no Ground appears : - 
More Wains returning home with weary Steers, 
Or where fome fturdy Swain a Wood deftro/d ■ 

And Groves, which Peace and Plenty long enjoy d 
But a rough Champain foon improves with ml. 



Virgil" 



The ftrong and ftiflF, as we faid before, and af fo the cold and moift : 
and that which lies obvious to the extremities of Cold or Heav as is 
moft of the Champion or Field land 5 for there may. be fown fuch feeoV 

that naturally afieft fuch Places, until they are reduced and better oua- ; 

lifted by Enclosure, the firft and main Principle of Improvement , Alfo, 
moffie and rufty Grounds are much improved by ploughing^ Grounds, 
fubiea to pernicious Weeds, may be much advantaged by dcftroy mg the 
Weeds, and propagating good Corn of other Tillage in the room there- 

All Clay, ftiff, cold and ihoift Grounds, are generally thrice plough|d, ^^Jjf 

} Summer, and at Seed time for Wheat ; a nd four , times for gggj - j 



of. 



Barley, % it teThe firft Grain fown after long refting, which in moft plat triOrta*. 
ces is not uf'ual. Thefe feveral Ploughings or Fallowings are very ad- g£ ^ 




efts 



vantaeeous to Ground in feveral 1 # 

1. Itlaycththe Ground by defies in Ridges, m fuch orders the 

nature thereof requireth ; for the more in number, and the higher tije 

Ridges, the better they are for Wheat, which riatufally delighteth ma 
moift Ground, fo that it be laid dry, that is, not fubjea to be drown- 

And this Method ot laying the 

; for Wheat is eaUly 



ed or over-glutted with moift years. 
Ridges, much prevents the blading of Wheat 
over-charged with Water, either in Winter or Summer. < 

2. This often ftirringthe Land makes it light, and fitter for the Seed 
to take root therein ; the Clods being apt to diflblve by being expoied 

to the weather, and often broken by the Plough. 



F 2 



Ihtrefare 



1 



Therefore go on, 
And thy rich Soy I which the frfl cheering Sun 

Let thy pong Oxen Plow, that Heat may crufi 
the Mellow Glcab, and tut* it into Dufi. 



It kills the Weeds which in ftrohg Lands are apt 



Virgil 



the 



Corn, and wafte the nitrous Fer 




Earth 



Soil 



4. It fertilizeth Land : The Sun arid the Sull are foirie Husbandmens 



By capacitatin 




the nitrous Dews and Celeftial Influen 



they niore eafily coagulating and fixing on a light E&rth, than 



lad or heavy lump 



Thegrudf Pillager likes heft that Mold, 
Which twice hath left the Sun, and twice the'Cold. 



Virgil. 



That is to fay, often Plowed, and expofed to the Sun and Froft, asfbme 
ftrong Clayes require before they are Town, and then become extraordi- 
nary Fertile. 

5. It defends the Corn much from the extremities of Weather, eipeci- 
ally cold Winds : for the more uneven any Piece of Land is, the better 
it bears the extremities of the Winter 5 for which reafon in the open 



1 

Rti b and mtU 



Champion where the Land is dry, and they do not lay up their Ridges as 
in other places, yet they harrow it but little, and leave it as rough as 
they can, for no other caufe but to break the fleeting Winds. The Car* 
diners near London now teem to imitate this pra&ife, by laying 4 their Gar- 
<&ris in" Ridges, not only the better to frleiter their Seeds from the cold 

^rtaV, but alfo to give it an advantage of the Sun, as I my felf proved 
many years fince,' that Peafe fown on the South fide of final 1 Beds, fb 
failed, that tliey teemed to refpond the Elevation of the Pole, profpered 
&ell, and palfedthc Winter better, and were much earlier in the spring* 
&n thofe otherwife planted. 

But in cafe you intend to fowe Barley firft therein, after the third Fal- 
lowing, it muft fie over the Winter, that the Frofts may the better temper 

it for the Seed-time,when it is to be ploughed again: If tor Peafe or Beans, 

Odce Fallowing before Winter ferves the turn. 
If it hath a good Sward or Turf on it, I rather advife you to Den/hire 

or burn it the Summer before y ou fowe it ; this is the more expeditious 
and advantageous way, it fpends the Acid moifture ( an Enemy to Vege- 
tation ) it kills the weeds* and bri^the Land quickly to a fine light 

temper. . r ^ "■ T- ' . ' . 

Other fort of Land improveable by the Plough, are very good, rich, 



hvt Linl ' mixed Land, and of a Black Mold, 



VirgU, 



* 

Nigra ftre&pinguis 
Optima frumenii 




Or of any other colour that hath lain long for Pafture, till it be over- 
grown with Mofs, \foeds, or fuch-like, which will as fbon grow 

To thefe Lands Ploughing is not only a 



rich Lands 



poor 



Medicine or Cure* but raifeth an immediate advantage, and much bene 

fitteth 



flteththe Land for the future ; in .cafe you take buta Crop 
time, & lay it down for Pafture again well foiled ; or elfe fown with fome 
of new Grajfej or Hays before named; but if not, yet only by foiling 
it the year before you lay>itdown;, it may yielda-ver-jr good Grafs after 
rheCorn is carried off, and fo'on come to a Sward. The Land is to be 
laid in I 

broken 

ing, and a good part of the Herbage the Summer before * it alio de 
ftroys the Weeds, and better prepares the Land for any other Grain* Pflor „l 

In every part of England there is much wafte Land,, and other old Pa- \, men -Uni. 
ftures that bears the name of barren Land, althpug^fo^ the moft part Yjfjfi 



le ight accordin g as it is inclinable to Moifture or Drought. Hew 
Ground! if it be fown with Peafe the firft year, laves one plough- 



good Husbandry it may be reduced into Tillage, . and beeom0Me*^frujt 

rul and advantageous to the Husbaitdraan in particular* and, Comm^m- 
wealth in general : As is evident in many parcels lately inclo&d, 3»d ta 
ken out of the fuppofed barren Heaths and Cqeamons, that aije now fruit 



full Fields: therefore before any thing confiderabie can be eifecfeed tc* 
the improvement and right ordering ofthefe forts of Land, theDefign 
of Enclofure ought to be ferioufly piofecuted , }>ut for fuefa that are aid 



r;eady Enclofed, and yet remain barren and unfruitful* it is a? mandfeft 





figri of the ill management of the Proprietors, or that the Tenant in pof 
fefltort hath but a fhort time, or that he is obliged not to alter the nature 
arid order of the Ground ; of ( which is too common > that the prefenfc 
charge of good Husbandry, exceeds sta ill Husbands ftore: H$s!po©r and 
beggerly Farm hath wafted what he hath, and he has no mors 80 ttjf new 
Conclufions withal : And in this condition is abundance of Land in this 

barren Land, poor Cattle, and bad Cor% do i#ije*l6bly as it 
were' devour us •» becaufe once in five or feven years in ave?y ( weil Sum- 
mer, or fuchlike, when the rich Vales fufFcr,thefe barren Lands yield i 
confiderable Advantage, which as a Lottery encourages us to beggery. 

The beft and fpedieft way to reduce thefe Lands mat nave long lii 
Untitled, and that have a Sward, either of fower Grafs, oj pf Ruflaes, 
Weeds, or fuch like, or of heathy Gofs, Fern or Broom ; by wh«?h mean^ 
they have contraftedan eviljuyce, injurious to Vegetationi and witbaU 
a fertile Terfeftrial Salt : the beft way, I fay,to improve and reduce thefe 
Lands into Tillage, is to Burn-Beat, or Denfhire them, as is hereafter 
fhewn; which way is ufedon the barrennefi and pooreft Lano9 in Eng- 
U»d or ^/«,where before hardly any thing would grow^iow will grow* 
as good Wheat or other Grain, as on the beft Land you hatte Man^ Pre- 
fiderits hereof there are in feveral places of England^ where in two or three 
years, by this only means the Husbandman gains as much above all ex- 
pence, as the Purchafe of the Land was worth before. Obfer ve 
Caution, That you be not too greedy to fowe it often 'till you have 
drawn out the heart of the Land, which then it will eafily yield; that 
it muft lie refted many years to gain a Sward again ; Nor that you ex« 
nd the Soil made of the Straw, on other Lands ; which ill Husbandry 
generally ufed, that it brings an ill name on this part of Itnp* ovement ; 
which if well foiled and laid for Pafture, after two Crops* will yield a 
very good Graft, as I have feen experienced, or elfk may be fown with' 
new Hays or Graifes. 



« _ 
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SECT. 






Of Arable Land and Tillage 
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SECT. It. 



d and 



Of Digging of Land for Corn, 

m 

The Spade feerris to contend with the Plough for Antiquity} and it is the 

common opinion, that it was in ufe before it ; the Spade bei/ig the more 
plain and fimplelnftrumerit, and withal the moft laborious. The Plough 
Teeming to be an Invention for expedition, eafe and advantage, to which, 
generally all New Inventions mould tend ; but that now at laft the Spade 
fhould fupplant the Plough, I fee no reafon ; for as the one is neceffary 

andufefulfor the better propagating of Plants that take fepRpot, io 
is the other as neceffary and profitable for fuch that root more, fhallow, as 
Corn and Pulfe ufually do : Other differences feem to be in the loofenin^ 
and tempering the ground for the Seeds, the better " 
fpread their Roots, and for the better burying and deftroying the 
Weeds : Thefe feem to be of greater Importance than the depth only : 
but all thefe by a Judicious and Induftrious Husbandman ar e remedied 
and performed by the Plough, as well as by the Spade: for if the depth 
of the Mould will bear it, or thenature of the Seed you fowe requires it, 
^Double Plough, the one fucceeding the other in depth, may be made 3 
or the Labour may be performed by two Ploughs, the one following the 
Deep Plough- other in the fame Furrow ; but if aPlough be Artificially made, and fet 
ing atgood at . . a i t h oue h vou plough the lefs in a day, it will itir the Land 

KnoSfoSToL uLl %rain or Pulfe: W * ; for breaking 
or temperin^rhe Land, and deftroying the Weeds, ploughing and crofs 

olouahing at feveral Seafons will do more, andatlefseitpence, than once 
Sieefrig c!n do .• And if you pleafe you may draw over the farae(betorc 

your lall ploughing ) a large kind of Harrow very heavy, or with a 

fufficient weight on it, which in fome places is ufually called Dragging. 
TWsext em f i only neceffary in fome forts of ftifFLand . other lighter 
is much more eafily managed. Mr. Piatt in his Adams ™ *W J or, 

m-Nm Art of Setting Corn, where he fo much contends for the Spade 
rives tWs inftance of tEe Plough, That a parcel of land, Mens ploughed 

I7tt ™ep eutting Plough, and then Ploughed oyer the ,h,rd Ume mth x 

<ballo,v Plough, that mode -very clofe and narrow Furrow, thnwas the Seed 
Znby a skilful Sower, and then Harrowed over, pelded Bftecn Q^rtet, 
ZJh ten ffoTilled and Sown. I prefume, if this Relation may upon ex- 

periencfp ove true, that none will be fo much conceited ot a Novelty, 

L to defothis Method of Agriculture, for that tedious and coftly way 

ofthe Spade :. But in cafe k doth not annually ^« «^^Sd 



gious- iiicreafe as this Prefident, yet doth it plainly evidence, 
Krdoth infinitely meliorate the Land, and advance the Crop, and 
manlfoldTrW theexpence and labour bellowed thereon ; which is 

rhe moft vou can expe& of the Spade. 

3 your Land be Light or Mellow, and you are willing to have tt 
turned updeep, then may you Plough one Furrow, and have 5, 6, or 
'TabouL rU with their Spades, one a, : a reafon. He d.ftance f m 



Plough 

trenching' 



the other, todi 



the Furrow, and caft up the Earth 



the Glebe 

this 



turned up by tne Plough and whilft your Labourers are about 
Xk, may your Plough plough another Furrow at fome reafonabledt 
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ftance, which done, may your Labourers do the like there ; whilft the 
Plough turning the Sward or upper Earth of another Furrow into the 
former Trench ; Thus may a Plough go before, and by the help of 5 or 
6 Labourers, may a great deal of Land be Plough-trenched in a day, 
with much more Expedition, than by the fame hands it could have been 
trenched : and is equally as good, as well for the rooting deep of Beans, 
Carrots, &c. as for the burying and deftroying of the Weeds. This way 
is much uted in Surry, and lbme parts of H*mpfhire. And I doubt not it 
would more than quit thecoft for the lowing of Wheat and other Grain. 



SECT. II L 




Of the different Species of Grain, Corn, Pulfe, . &cv tifuaUy forim 

or neceffary to be propagated in our Countrey-F arm. 



: * ■ 

There is not any Grain in our European Territories, more univerfally flhm. 
ufeful and neceffary than Wheat ; whereof there are feveral forts, fome 
more agreeable and better thriving on fome fort of Land than on other, 
that it con duceth much to the Husbandmans ad vantage, rightly to un« 
derftand the natural temper of his Land,and what fpecies of Grain,& par- 
ticular fort of fuch Grain, beft agreeth with the nature of his Land : As 
fome fort of Land bear Pulfes better than Or*, and fome bear Barley ^ bet- 
ter than Wheat, and ibme forts of Wheat prove better on cold ftiff Land, 
than on hot or dry 9 &c We find many forts of Wheatyinentioried in our 

Ruftick Authors, as Whole Straw Wheat, Red Straw Wheat, Rivet Wheat, K.inS» of 
White and Red 5 Pollard Wheat, White and Red, Great and Small ; Turkey™*** 
Wheat, Purkey Wheat fir ay PVheat , Flaxen Wheat '.I fuppofe the fame in fome 
places is called Lammas Wheat, Qhiltern,Qg*ave Wheat ,Sarafms Wheat, with 

feveral other Names,though its probable may be the fame fbrts.The Gnat 

Pollard, they fay delights beft on ftiff Lands, and fb doth the Ograve, 
Flaxen Wheat, and Lammas, on indifferent Land, and Sarafins'Wheat on 
any. But what the different natures of thefe and other feveral forts are, 
and in what Land they moft principally delight, and the differences of 
their Culture, I leave to the more ingenious and expert Husbandman to 

find out, and difcover. 

It is obferved that the Bearded Wheat fuffereth not by Mildew, becaufe 
the Beard thereof is a kind of Defence to preferve it from the Dew. Vfheai 
is ufually fown in the Jutumn, and beft in a wet feafbn ; Triticum luto, hor- 
deum pulvere confer ite : and either earlier or later, as the nature of the 

Land, and fcituation of the place requires. 

Barley is another very neceffary Grain, though ufually converted to 3^ 
the worft ule of any that grows in England : It is the principal Ingredient 
in our neceffary Drink moderately ufed, but the ufe thereof in excels 
is become the moft general raging Vice, and as it were the Prtmum Mobile 

to moft other deteftable Evils. It is alfo a Bane td Ingenuity, many of 
ou r beft Mechanicks being too much addicted to the tincture of this Grain; 
never thelefs it fb naturally delights in our meaner fort of Land, and iif 



the Champain Countreys, that its become a principal part off the Conn* 

trymans Tillage, that the too great a quantity thereof, doth impede the' 

propagation of feveral other Grains and Pulley, much more' neceflary. 

Neither know I any way to remedy this Neglect on the one fide, and 

Wilfulnefs 
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Wilfulnefs on the other, unlefs the Defign of Enclo(ure might take cSeQ 
for then would the Lands be fo much the more enriched, that they would 
bear other Grain, to a greater advantage to the Hmbandman than Bar- 
ley, or that a double or treble Tax might be impofed on every Acre or 
Barley-land, for what it is on other Grain, which would provoke the 
Husbandman to that which would be moft for his advantage; then would 
there be a greater plenty of all other forts of Gram and Pulfe, and at a 
lower price, and only good Liquor a little the dearer, which may by 

Houfe-keepers the eafier be born withal. 

The Seafons for fowing of Barley differ according to the nature of the 
Soil, and fcituation of the Place: Some fowe in March, lome in Ami, 
others not until May, yet withgood f uecefs ; no certain Rule can. be here- 
in prefcribed : it ufuaily proves as the fucceding weather happens, only 
a dry time is moft kindly for the Seed. • . 

For as before is obferved, moift Weather is beftfor Winter Grain, 
and dry for any Seeds in the Spring or Summer , becaule the Grain 
in the Winter Jhould fpring the fooner * and that fown in the Spring 
more gradually, left thetoo fudden drought injure it. Alio a moilt Seed 
time in the Spring, too much favours the Weeds, but in the Winter the 

DURrcncccf ^Tlrerelslittle difference obferved in Barley, only there is one fort called 
B?rUy. f Rath-ripe Barley, which is ufuaily ripe two or three weeks before the o- 

ther, and delights beft in fome forts of hot and dry Land. 
r«. Rye is a Grain generally known, and delighteth in a dry warm Land, 

and will grow in moft forts of Land, fo that the Earth be well tempered 
and loofe ; it needeth not fo rich a Ground, nor fo much care, nor coft 
-beftowed thereon, as doth the Wheat ; only it muft be fown in a dry 
time, for Rain foon drowneth it : They dually fay a fhower of Rain will 
drown it in the Hopper 5 Wet is fo great an Enemy to it. Therefore dry 
fandy warm Land, is ufuaily termed Rye-Land, being .more proper for 
that, than for any other fort of Grain. It is quick ot Growth, loon up 
after it is fown, and fooner in the Ear, ufuaily in April, and alfo fooner 
e ripe than other Grain ; yet in fome places it is u fual to fowe Wheat & Rye 
mixed, which grow together, and are reaped together ; but the Rye muft 
needs be ripe before the Wheat : Neither can I difcover where a greater 
advantage lies in fowing them together, than in fowing them apart. 
The principal Seafon of fowing of Rye is in the Autumn about September, 
and after, according as the Seafon permits, and the nature of the 
Ground requires. . . „ , , cv . . 

Oats are very profitable and neceffary Gram,in moft places ot England : 

they are the moft principal Grain Horfes affed, and commended for that 

ufe above any other,being of an opening nature,and Sweet ; other Grains 
being apt to ftop,which is injurious to labouring or travelling Hories 5 ai- 
thougtron the other hand, Oats newly Houfed and Tbraftied,before they 
havefweat intheMowe, or be otherwife throughly dry d, are too laxa- 
tive. On fuch Lands^hat by reafon of the cold,no other Grain will thrive, 

yet Oats grow there plentifully, as many places in Wales & Darbyjb 



Oats. 



witnefs uhere is no ground too rich nor too poor,too hot,nor too cold for 
them : they fpeed better than other Grain in wet Harvefts ; the Straw and 
husks being of fo dry a nature,that although they are houfed wet,yet will 
they not heat in the Mowe,nor become mouldy , as otherGrain uiually do; 
they arc efteemed a peeler of the Ground ; the beft feafon for fowing of 
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them is in February or March. The white Oat is the beft and heavieft 
GTain: The Meal makes good Bread, and much ufed for that purpoiein 
many Places, and alfo good Pottage, and fe verai other Meffes, and is in 

great requeft towards Scotland' and in fValcs : Oaten Malt alfo makes 



good 



There is a new fort of Oats 



Groats growing like unto whole 



Hakei Oatfi 



meal, without any Hulls ; they grow near the City of Durham 

they have been yearly fowen above thele thirty years 
fowen, they come up like common Oats, but with a fmaller Blade 



he 



After they 



hen 



thev are ripe upon the ground, they are like ripe Oats, and not eafily 
diftinguiQiable from them ; the greateft difference between them, being, 
that in the thraftiing, thefe come out of the Husk clean like unto Dam 
zickRye, which they very much refemble both ic 1 fhape and bignels 
and need not to be carried to the Mijl, as other Oats, to be made int< 

Oatmeal or Groats 



i 



* 



Thetafteofthcmismore fweet and flafhy than Groats made of conv 
mon Oats * -they are moft natural boy led^as Rice r in Milk. • 

An Acre doth not yield fo many Bufhels of thefe as of the common 
Oats, by reafon the Grain is fmall and naked* and go near in meaiure* 

but what is wanting in meafure is fupplyed in the V alue. 

The Husbandry ufed about them is the fame as with other Oats. . 

This I received from an ingenious Hand, and when I hear more I 
fljall impart it. , 

Suck wheat is a Grain exceeding advantageous on barren fandy Lands* Bucket** 

it is much fowen in ^ ; much lefs , duo. any ^^^^452* 

rc. ux, ufuaily fowen as ^ 5 but later • it is alfo late ripe, and yields 
a very great increafe, and is excellent foodfonSwine, Poultry^, af- 

wit S mowen it muft lie feverai days 'tiH^ 

I* houfed : Neither is there any danger of the feed falling from it. Nor 
dothitfuffermuchbywet. . 

Buck wheat makes as good a Lay for Wheat*; <* any other Gram 



ere 



Pulfe 



fpecially if it be not mowed 



but ploughed 



But the beft 



way is, when it is in Grafs before it bloffom^ to feed it with Milch 

Beafts, who wi 
Wh 



tread it down* and make ari excellent L 



aptn 



reby for 



1/ 




ftore of Milk,i it happening a 

burnt in hot and dry Summers 



Moreover, your Cows will give 
that feafon when ufuaily other Gra 

^rt£ of .0- or Grain, as & ^ 

Xea or suit-corn, Fa^MtUe^SefSme, Rice* *». which. I fhail forberft 



to 



mate 



particularize on,they being not as yet Imade- Denizens in .our CH 

nd until we are better fatisffed of thfeinjriatures and life, and 



perienced in the way or method bf their propagation. 

Of all Pulfes that are fowen or propagated J Beafe claim: the prchem^ 
L-YL-L for tbeir general ufe both bfy Sea .and Lands, ;j both for 



Peaft 



everv fort of LandT andlfor'every Safon a dirTerent'fort' of Peale ; 
are white Peale, fome gray, green, &c, not neceflary here to be enume- 
med, every underftanling" Husband knowing what forts beft accord 
with his Land. In a ftiffTertile Ground they yield a very confiderable 
Crop, without fuch frequent Fallowings as other Grains re ^ uir |' ft a ^ 



and beaft, but^alfo for the 4iverfuy ofthem bifids; 
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deftroy the Weeds, and fit and prepare the Land for After cr : ojis, . Wing 



improver, and 



impoveriftier of Land, as Husbandmen ulualiy 



obferve. h 
Beans htq of general ufe and benefit, and placed before any other rulfts 

by Pliny s for their coaimodioufnefs both for man and beaft ; yet we find 
the Peafe to be more univer&lly propagated. Of Beans there are feveral 
forts; the Great Garden-Beans, and middle fort of Bean, and the fmall 
Bean, or Horfe-bean : the latter only is ufually fowen in Ploughed Lands % 
and delights principally in ftiff and ftrong ground, and th 
light, fandy, or barren: They are proper to be fowen in Land at the firft 
breaking up, where you intend afterwards to fbwe other Grain, becaufe 
they deftroy the Weeds, and improve the Land, as generally doth all 

~ ~ ' ' " " " * r n r , we fhall 



not in 



other Cod-ware. Of the other forts of Beam % and alfo of Peafe 
fay more hereafter in this Treatife. 
The Citch or Fetch, whereof there arc feveral forts ; but two 01 moft 



principal Note 



the Winter and Summer-Fetch • the one fowen before 



Winter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather ; the other not fohir 

and fowen in the spring : They are much fowen in fome places, and 




Uy, <tUU 1UWW11 111 mv . -m — - . - y i -j - 

to a very confiderable Advantage : They are a good, ftrong andnounin 
ing food to Cattle, either given in the Straw or without, and are prop*- 

gated after the manner of Peafe. 

The leaft of all Pulfes is the Lentil, in fome places called Tills: They 
are fown in ordinary ground, and require it not very rich. Of a very 
few fowen on an Acre, you fhall reap an incredible quantity ; although 
they appear on the ground but fmall, and lie in a little room in the Cart: 
they are a moft excellent fweet Fodder* and to be preferred before an jf 
other Fodder or Pulfe for Calves, or any other young Cattle ; and are 
thebeftandeheapeft food for Pigeons, efpecially, thofe that are the molt 



ta 



d fed by hand 



lupines, though not ufed in this Country as ever I could underftdnc^ 
(unlefs a few in a Garden; yet we find them highly commended to be • 



Pulfe requiring little taoupl 



d to help the Ground the moft of any 



thing that is loweto, and to be a good manure for Barren Land, whert 
it thrives very Well, as on fandy, gravelly, . and the worft that may 



VooA for (Sen, and doubtlefs for Swine and other Ottie If this te 
true, as probably it feems to be, I' admire the Plant fhould be fo much 
neeleaed* but I may give voua more plenary and fatisfadory Accompt 
of this, and fome other not ufual Seedsand Pulfes* another time. 

Tares are not ufual in moflrplaces of England ; but where they are fowen 

they as much benefit the Land as otiler P*fa, and are rather to be pre- 
ferred for Fodder then any other ufe they can be put unto. . 

There are feveral other Pulfes or Seeds mentioned in our Authors, at 
fa/els, Cich Pea/on, Wild Tares, &c. which if carefully and ingenioufly 

profecuted might redound to the Husbandmans Advantage ; and in the 
feme manner might feveral other not yet brought into common ufe, al- 
though they might in «U probability te as beneficial as thole alwady in 



Sodden in water they are excellent 




Bulhes and Bry 



i - 



• « 
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SECT. IV. 

r 

0/ Hemf and Flax. % 



€ 
i 



f 



Within the compais of our Lands fubjeft tothe Culture of the Plough, 
may thefe two neceflary and profitable Vegetables be propagated; re- 
quiring a competent proportion of Ground to raife a quantity iurhcient 

r.. ...r. j : ^ defeft w hereof, and 



„ fupply our ordinary bccafions and heceffities , 

meerly thorough our own negleft and floath, we purchafe the greatelt 
fliare of thefe Hemfen and Flaxen Commodities we ufe, from Strangers 
at a dear Rate, when we have room enough to : raife wherewith or the 
fame Commodities to furnifti them : But that ( to our fhame be it fpo- 
ken ) we prefer good Liquor, of at leaft the Corn that makes it, berore 
any other Grain or Seed, although other may be propagated with greater 
facility, lefs hazard, arid abundantly more advantageous, both to the 

Husbandman arid Nation in general, than that 



I need 



11CCU uui put ExcufeS imv »»"". ——«—-- j — --# - j ■ to "tie fovrint 

eh for their grand Negligence in this principal part of Agriculture ; of Hc i P *3 

but that I here propofe them in hopes fome Worth) Patriots will ufe their Flax. 
Endeavours to remove thefe Impediments; 



the Cbuntf y-mens mouths, they have imfejimi* 



t . The firft and moft grand Impediment to this Improvement, is want g*£ 
of Encouragement to Trade, or a right Conftitution or Ordering of Im- ^ mt ^ 
blovments for the Poof throughout the Countries, which may be accom 



f lifhed without charge ( the common 



all Ingenuities ) by grant 



uig fome extraordinary Immunities to certain Societies in feveral plac 

convenient in every County to be eftablilhed ; Which being the firft and 
chiefeft thing to be done, will almoft of it felf reniove all other Impedi- 



ments 



The" next is the defea of Exp 



very few underftanalrig Wad of &5 



the way of lowing, Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and other parti % e 3imm 

cular Modes in ordering thefe Commodities, nor vet the nature of the 
Ground cither of therii delights in : All which by the Prefideril and Ex- 
ample of fome publique and ingenious Spirits, arid by the Conftitution of 
a Trade to take off the faid Commodities to the Husbandmans Advantage, 



taay eafily be reriioved 



3 



Another 




mpediment 




Improvement and Propagation a><6w 

yet brought into 



of thefe and feveral other Staple-Commodities 
publique ufe and praftife, is, that the Planter after he hath been 
ordinary Expenfe in Fertilizing, Tilling, and Planting his Land, and 
in prefefving and advancing the Growth of fuch Commodities, not on- 
ly the Profit of his Land, but alfo of all his Expence and Labour muft 
be decimated $ wnich in fome years amounts to ^ more 
Profits; when before fuch Improvements made, little Tythe, was paid, 
as for Paftuf e-Lands is ufual * either a refef vatiori to the Perfp^ of what 
was formerly paid out of fuch unimproved Lands, or a certain 
decimandi, according to the nature of the Commodity planted, might 




his own 



• 4 * 



'•4 



prove a very great Incouragement to 

vantage to the Nation ingeneral, and not the leaft injury or Ids to the 

Some other Impediments there are* arid alfo 



Clergy or Impropriator 



G 



other 
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Html 



Value of 

Hemp* 



• i 



■ » 



Bcfl Seed, 



Proportions might be made for the Advancement of this and feve 
ral other Commodities, but they require more time to treat of, than ir 
this place we may defpenfe withal. 

Hemp delights in the belt Land, warm and fandy 
fo it be rich and of a deep Soil h cold Clay, wetland moonlh 
good: It is good to deftroy Weeds on any Land 



gravelly. 



The beft $?ed is the 



brichteft, that will 



and fubftance in Rubbing ; th 



B 



fowe an Acre : the richer the Land, the thicker it muft be 



the poorer, the thinner 



from the beginning to the •end of 



Jpril is the time of fowrng, according as the Spring falls 
later j it muft be carefully preferved from Birds, who Will deftroy many 

of the Seeds. ' .• . • 
The Seafon of Gathering of it is firft about Umtoas, when a good part 

of it w ill be ripe, that is the lighter Summer-hemp that bears no Seed, 

and is called the FimbleHemp, and the Stalk grows white ; and when it 

is ripe it is rhoft eafily difcernabie, which is about that feafon to be pulled 
forth and dried, and laid up for ufe ; you muft be cautious of breaking 
what you leave, left you ipoil it : you muft let the other grow till the 

which will be about Michaelmas, or before ; and this is 





Seed be ripe 

ufually called the KarlfHemp 



Wt 



have gathered and* bound 



up in Bundles, in Bonds of a yard compafs, (the Statute MeafureJ 

you muft ftack it up, or houfe it till you thrafhout the Seed. An Acre 

of Hemp may be worth un wrought from five to eight pounds ; if wrought 

up, to ten or twelve pounds or more; and is a very great fuccour to the 

Door, the Hempen Harvefi coming after other Harvefts : And then in the 
poor, ^ / _ , ^ „ ,p * ff ^ s cbht1naal topl oyifterit to fuch 



bad, wet, and W inter- feafons 
alio that are not capable of better 

But for the Nterh6d and 



if 

I 



P 



right 



Way of Watering, tilling, Breaking, 

Tern 'arvihg ,&c I mall leave you to fiich that are experienced therein, 

finding no certain ftules left us by our Ruftick Authors. . 

Flax is alio a very excellent Commodity, arid the Tilling and Order- 
ing thereof a very good piece of Husbandry ; it will thrive in any good 
found Land be it in what Country foever, hut tot is beft 'that hath lay— 




i 



ploughed 



greateft Imp 
and 

end of Afdrch 



the beft Land yields r tlie 'b'eft flax, and raife,s the 

Jt ; jhe Land muft be well ploughed, and laid flat 

aha" tne Seed fowen in a warm feafbh, about the middle or 




.V 



j 

4 



fai theft in the beginning of Jpril. If it fhould 
come'a Wet teafdn, 'it would require weeding.. 

We cannot pretend to an Intemperancy oi Climate for neither Hemp, 



nor 



n 



feeing that 



Siot'wL Holland, F 



F Under. 



North, Eaft, arid South of 



Finer Linnen is rriade than what Ave make 



England 



Ihcouragerherit to Trade and Induftry being /tiore 



wanting here then ih thofe Countries. '. u . . 

The beft Seed is that which conies from the Eafi cowtny, although 



and 



laft riridiffere 

• > ( LLkii> .i 



Coft dear, yet it will eafily repay the .Charg ^ 
Well two or three Crops, then it's' beft to renew it again;,Qf the m 
Seed two Bufheis may ferve on an Acre, but more of our Ekgltjb teed, 



becaule it groweth 



You muft be fufe to 1 fo we it oh good Land 



becaufe it robs the ground much, and burnetii 

ferved by firgtl, Urit mm ton Qmpum Segis. 

^ § .» * ■ 

it. 



:, as anciently it " was cb- 
b.ut it liberally , repayeth 



You 
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You muft be careful that it grow not till it be over-ripe 



ga 



ther 



lCi before it be ripe ; the ripenefs is beft known by the Seed* at the 
me let the Pluckers be nimble, and tie it up in hand-fulls, and let them 
3 until they be perfeftly dry, and then houfe it. . _ ■ 

• An Acre of good Flax on the Ground may be worth, if it be of the 
St Seed, from feven to twelve pounds, yea far more ; but it it be 



ht up fit 



fell in the Market, it may come 



fifteen or twenty 



Vox the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing, as we faid 



•V- a 



pf Hemp 



muft refer 



thofe that are better experienced 




rein. 



SECT. V. 



Of Wood, Sec 



This is a very rich Commodity, and worthy to be 



taken 




by the Husbandman 



requires a very rich Land, found and warm, 



faLli Mr. Bltth 



But I have feen it ufually Planted upon an ordinar 



Ground, but warm and light, and in good heart, having long refte 
and but new broken up: it robs Land much, being long continued up- 
on it yet moderately ufed, it prepares Land for Com, abating the over- 
much Fertility thereof, and draws a different Juyce for what the Cam 

the Land muft be finely ploughed and harrowed for this Seed 



requ 



>f about four Bulhels will fo w 



Acre 



muft be finely har 



ed, and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, &c. picked away 



ro^ea, ana an ^iots, oiuuc», 
heaps, "as is ufuai in tVoU-Land 



rid laid on- 



then it is to be continually weeded tilt 



Leaves cover the Ground ; and when the Leaves are grown fair and 
large, thert fet to cutting, and fo throughout the'Summer, that you may 
have five or fix Crops, and fometimes but three in one year oiWoad A 

what grows in Winter, Sheep 



The time for foWingofJTo^is tn the middle arid end of March 
When it is cut , it muft be immediately 



ied to the Miff. Tl 



manner whereof, With the right ordering of foad, and /of all other ne- 
cellary circumftances relating thereto, is beft learned of an experienced 

tVorkmany which is eafily obtained. . , .v 

To take it in the very feafori is a fundamental Piece, which is when t^m 
the Leaf is come to its full growth, and retains itsperfea colour and ^ 
lively greennefs ; then fpeedily dut it, t'hat it fade not, nor wax pale be- 
fore you have cut your Crop. . . ... .. 1 . . .> 

The two firft Crpbs are the Befc which are 

the feafoning .; thcTater Crops: are much woffe, which if either are.miXed 

with the form>r, they mar the ^vhole. . . J.^ ■ 

It is a Staple Commodity for the Dyers Trade, and is very advanta- ^fitoj 

' htsbMman ; it more than douttetih the Rent of 'his Land, 

l.- tne 




ometimes it quadtuples it: 



hath been fold from 6 1 to 



jo 



T 




The Planting M ;*tap^ptilife s / j^^S^S^ri^ StV^ 

ther excellent pike of Husbandry a hd Improvement for. Lai*, andmpre c^i 



efpecially 



iarfb-Land, Fen- Land, or 



any Land rank <md fat, whether Arable or Pafture 



ly recovered Sea-l/nds, or 



The 



The Cole-feed is efteemed the beft, the biggeft and faireft aifo that yott 
can get : let it be dry and of a clear colour, like the beft Qnyon-feed ; it 

is ufually brought from Holland. i 
It is to be fowen at or about Midfummer : you muft have your Land 
ploughed very well, and laid even and fine, and then fowe it ; about a 

Gallon will fowe an Acre : the Seed muft be mixed with fortie other mat- 
ter, as before we direfted about Clover-Grafs seed> for the more even 

difperfing thereof. 
When the one half of the Seed be 




look brown 



9 



time to reap 



„. which muft bedoneasyou ufually do Wheat, and lay it two or three 
handfulls together till it be dry, and that through-dry too, wMch will 



turned 



Profit thereof. 



Turnefr* 



Hartlib's 



be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough ; it muft not be 
touched, if it be poflible, left you fried the Seed : it muft be gathered 
on Sheets, or large SaylClothes , and fo caryedinto the Barn or F loos ve- 
ry large, to be immediately thraftied oat. 

The main Benefit is in the Seed : If it be good, it will bear five Quar- 
ters on an Acre, and is worth ufually four Shillings the Bulhel, iometimeS 
more and fometimes lefs * the greater your parcel is, the better price you 
will have. It is ufed to make Oyl thereof b it thrives beft on moift Land, 
it cannot be too rank; it fits the Land for Corn, &c Thus far hath Mr. 
Blith delivered ; little el fe is written of this Seed, therefore we leave it to 
the more experienced perfons. 

Although Ttirneps be ufually nourifht in Gardens, and be properly 
Garden plants, yet are they to the very great Advantage of the Hus- 
bandman foweri in his Fields in feveral foreign places, and alio in iome 
parts of England, not only for Culinary ufes, as about London and other 
great Towns and Cities, but alfo for Food for Cattle, as Cows, Smne, 

They delight in a warm, mellow, and light Land, rather fcndy 
than otherwife, not coveting a rich Mould. The ground muft be finely 
ploughed and narrowed 





then the Seed fowen, and raked in with a 



Bufh, or fuch-like. They are fowen at two Seafons of the year ; in the 
Spring with other the like Kjuhen-Tillage, and alfo about Mtdf 



after, in the Fields for the ufe of Cattle 



other ufe. In Hol- 



land they flice their Turneps with their tops, and Rape-feed Cakes, and 
Grains, &c. and therewith make Mafhes for the Corns, and give it them 
warm, which the Cows will eat like Hog # 

and Smne alfo will eat them raw, if they are introduced 



the dyet, by giving the Turneps firft boyled unto them, and then only 



fcaldecL and afterwards they will eat them raw 

It is atfb reported, that at Roven they boyl Turneps with the Leaves on 

them till they be tender, and add thereunto Wheaten Bran, and of the 

Cakes of Rape Seed or Lin Seed, all which hath afingular faculty of fat- 
ting Cattle, ( but for Milch Beafts they put lefs of the Seeds :) th is they 
give twice a day, and is the moftpart of their Feeding for the Winter 

° n it is a very great neglect and deficiency in our Englifh Husbandry 
that this particular Piece is no more profecuted, feeing that the Land it 
requires, need not be very rich, and that they may be fowen asaiecond 
Crop alfo, efpecialiy after earlyPeafe ; and that it fupphes the great want 

of Fodder that is ufual in the Winter, not only for fatting Beafts, Swine, 
&c. but alfo for out MiUh-IQne. 

■ 
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SECT. Vt 



Of Setting of (Corn 



Befides the ufuai manner of lowing of Corn, there are feveral other 



Wa 



y 



f dilperfing 



by fetting, and howing of 



This 



Art of letting Com feems to be very ancient, as appears by V 'rgil 



gmbtis infodimt & jg>fh frvges 



and hath been a long 



pted to be brought into pra&iee again, as appears by Mr. PI 



Adams Tool Revived, Printed in the year 



where he doth very 



genioufly deferibe not only the way * but the great advantage 
crews by this tliert new Difcovery ; The firft part thereof giving you 
the reafon why Corn fowen in the common way yields not fo great an in- 
creafe as it doth by being let; then he fhews you the manner of digging* 
the Land where yod ai-e to fet your. Corn, (whereof we have fpokenbej 
fore > ) then he proceeds to the pefcription of his Inftruments, whereof 
ibme are only many Pins fet at a covenient diftance in a Board, which 
comprened on the Earth make fo many holes wherein the Wheat-grains 
are to be dropt one by one But becaufe thefe are very urinecflary and 
troublefome, and that there are newer and better ways found out, 1 
fliall decline any further difcourfe about them f . Alfo he gives you the 

diftance and depth ; where he obferves, that at three Inches diftance and 

three Inches depth there are grown thirty Charters of Wheat on an A- 

cre of Grounds and that four Inches in depth and diftance hath yielded 
but twenty Quarters: he alfo (peaks 6f five Inches in depth, and five in 

diftance : It's probable the diversity, of the Land, orofriiefe years where- 
in the experiments were proved, might bfcget foqie differences. After- * 

wards he advifethin barren Lands to fill up the holes with fome good 
mixture or fat comport, or to imbibe the Grain ?otf fet therewith ; u here- 
oFmore hereafter, .. . . .-• . < • l . 

Then Mr. Gabriel Piatt fucceeds with his newer and better compofed pifavrM 



Method of fetting Corn, whereby 1 he pretends to remedy 



he Incon- 



of the former way* by hi9two new invented Eng'ns, the one 
for the more expeditious fetting of the Corn, the other for the laying up 
the Land on Ridges, juft on the tops of the rows of Corn; th 



froft 



Winter kill 




furplufage of moifture might annoy it 

which way prevents the laying the Land in high Ridgesbefofe lowing: 
Neither ncad the Land be digged, only ploughed, harrowed, and then 

fet. 

The defcription of which Engmt for the fetting of Corn he gives you 
in thefe words : "Let there be two Boards of- etjjial brdadth boared with gjii™ 

w wide holes at four Inches diftance, and be let tn a Frame of two Foot/taafcor* 
4< high, the one from the other; then let there be a Funnel for every 
"hole made of thin Boards, about two Inches Square: Then for the top 

let there be two thin Boards of equal breadtUr boared likewifef where- 
of the uppermoft is to be boared with an hot Iron, with hole's.* 

the <m waf than the otRer, and is to be of fucha thicknelSj that but 
one Corn only can lie in the hole V The other 1 Board is to be boared 

with wide holes, and to be looter that whiler the En^int is charged, 

the holey part may bt under the Koles of the t^rmoft Board • and 

"when 



CI 
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when the holes in the Earth are made by the Nether-works, then to 
* be moved, lb that all the Corns may drop down. 

"And for charging, a little Com being fwept up and down by a Broom 
"or a Brufh, will fill the holes 3 and if any mifs, the workman may put 
" in here and there an odd Corn with his fingers, and then moving the 
« fecond Board till the holes be anfwerable, all the Corns will drop down 
« at an inftant* then let a large ledge be fet about the top of the Engine 
"to keep the Corn from fpilling; and fo is the upper-part thereof made : 
« And as for the Nether-work, it is fomewhat more chargable and m- ' 

« tricate ■ for there muft be for every hole a little focket ot Brats, caft 
« with a Verse to nail unto the Nether-board about trie hole, which mult 
" be turned,' and boared all of one widenefs to an hairs-breadth, and 
"muft be" wide above, and ftreight below like a Faucet : Then there 
"muft be Iron-pins of five Inches long, of great thick Iron-w^er, drawn 
"fo fit, that no Earth can come into the Brafs fockets. Now to make 
thefe play up and down at pleafure, is the greateft skill in the whole 
11 work, and there is no other way but that which is here delcnbed. 
" There muft be for every wooden Funnel a piece of Iron forged flat 
« with a hoie in the middle, edge-wife, which through two flits in the 
"Nether-part, muft play up and down, through which aBrals-nail mutt 
"be fattened, caft with an head, contrary toother nails, bowing down- 
" wards, to which the Iron pins muft befaftned with wyers, and lo tnruit 
'•down and plucked up at pleafure b and then. every end of the flat 
" pieces of Iron muft be faftned into a piece of Wood, of fuch thick- 
" nefs, that two thereof may fill up the diftance between the rows of the 
" wooden Funnels. Thefe may bemade to play up and down like Vir : 

" sinal- Jacks : and when they are lifted up, then the BrafsjFunnels be- 
"fng wider above then below, give leave for the Corn to fall mto the 

" fioles all at an inftant. Thefe Jacks muft be faftned together, the two 
"firfton either fide of the wooden Funnels, then fo many together as 
< c the weight of the workmen is able to thruft down to make the holes : 
« And there muft be a ftay to hold up the Jacks at pleafure when they 
are lifted up again to fuch an altitude, as that the Corns may defcend 
by them into the holes : And the bottom, of the Iron-pins muft be flat, 
and by. that means they will not be fo apt to draw up the Earth into 
the Funnels : alfo the rqpts of the Corn will fpread better, and bring 
a greater increafe, if the ground be fadned a little in the bottom of 
every hole : And the tops of the Iron-pins muft likewife be flat, and 
hang a little loofe in the wyers; elfe if any or the Brafs-fockets get a 
little wrench, they will not be drawn through, becaufe the boles 
• muft be ftreight. Though ^he making this Engine i>e fomewhat 
chargeable and troublefome, yet if Skilfull men firft break the Ice 
"then it will be common, and the moft profitable Invention that eve* 
« was found out : and the top of the Engine muft be .edged about wuh 
"large ledges to keep theCorn from fpilling ; fo w ill a Quart or two of 
« Corn ferve a good' while, and muft be renewed upon occafion. Alfo 

« if the flits in the Funnels be lined with Iron, the work will be more 

„ r , " "Butleft the charge of this Engine, together with the difficulty 'of 
2&* « getting it, may be a hinderance to the work intended, cur Mm adds 

\ « \ defcnption of a more eafie way ( as he fupfofetb ) for the poorer fort, 

"which is fubjea to the capacity of every ordinary workman, mdis 




• 
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— — c . Vnnl > n-i „ without either Brafs or Iron. But he further 



there muft 



nrkmer becaufe" the Engine muft be made of two Parts, the 

be four workmen, be caute «ne g ^ ^ ^ 

one to go before and make ^ M ^ ^ ^ from h 

df0P J the former only it muft have four feet, like tops, in the four 

part of the Mi mer, u y holes, which areby theother 

^"^Vh Joetrfcfore, wh f n likewife muft have four fuch feet to 

part which goeth i berore, w ^ fecofld 

^VVZfXJ^^tU^^ov Grains may fail right una 
may be ngbtlv Placed, 10 ^ make the holes, is to be made of t wo 

: every hole and muft ^ bored foxholes, 

; b f f dS ? Xnce Se° the wooden pins muft be greater than thofe 
• of equal diftance wi jl ; need tS be foniew hat large and wide, 

■ of Iran, becauf e tto e h <M s wm ^ 

' $ ^3 AS fcTSKS way it may be large, than the 

, t 1 t rafor . tha : it is eafiliir lifted and removed, being ;w two parts, riff J,, ttt 
tZiteZwZ nruit be flit, ! and divided into fo many parts that ^ 
^ ■ rh^ workmen by dreading upon them, may prefs them ^ ta 
theweight of Ae worKmen y g r rcauir e four W«fc-rt**jfe 



!' W m ^t he eta* Wilt not be double, ndf much more than the for- J 
«' men, yet tne cnar^c % ma y go fo*ward Wifb more ex- 

« mer way, by »»^,ISdSta*«fi of : Ground at one time. if «" 

* ^ft'r toh Mr" G*Sr£ ^Sd in pefcription of his In- * <*»* 
Thus far ha h Mr. ^ . ^ (h find. pub 

ftruments, wnicn are tnc m ^,„'5„ift3be m aht be impu 



? r tf»T°T1, 9 ve Svinfc i*B wrfariw, left inylniftake might be impu- 
U a d ,he Rd2 ^ To Ingenfous men it is plain enough, but toothers 

ted to the 1 ? f J Gd tlie plain DuMtt-re*d is intricate. C*- 

.hisand every thing <g~gg^ of tbM are willing to pro- 

'^f/^rtVp^otobkh lyTuUafactoraingtohis-defign.and . 
mote H'»^f <■* Y K ; ^ Qrs of (hef ind ftch like you may 

^ fcover fome bener ^" e W errors or miftakes, or bad fuc 

g^«d,publick concernment, 

But left any inot" n re paration, and nonmmediately find them 1 

tifl,e rid WSSffiffe tfifofe b# a prejudice not only 
t0 refoond to his expeOTt ^ ^ f fuch th arb over . 

SoSrtf ^ -ay probably meet 

wit haU» ^Zcmi^rtmk are capable of this Employment, 
i . .Men. ^Jgrffih to procure Setters for any great quantity, 



3. In 



3. InftpnyLand, or where roots of Trees, &c. annoy the ground, this 

Engine will fee ufelefs; for if one ftraw nirider one pin, the reft cannot 



enter. 



• 1 * 



4. The pins muft he very thick and near together^ elfe if any of the 

Corn be injured by Worms, Froft, &e 9 your Crop will be deTc^i ve. 

timing in All which Inconveniencies and Errors are remedied and prevented by 
of °™ conh howing in of Corn by hand in rows,, both for the faying of Corn, and 
tncndcd. con veniency of Weeding, and for the better increafe at the Harveft, 

far beyond what can be expected the common way { Alfb it is of much 
left expence than the letting Engine. :. 

Thefefeveral ways are all that we find as yet difcotered, and thefe 
alfo, for what I can unjierftand, but little pra&ifed, at leaft for Corn 
but for Peafe it is ufual, efpecially the better for t of Peafe, tobe*howed 

in as Mr. Hart lib prefcribes, and that to a very considerable advantage ; 

Alfb I ha ve cau fed the be ft fort of Peafe to be let as Beans, in a double 
row at a good diftance, with admirable fuccefs. The fame Method irufed 
at this day about Godalmmg in Surrey. 

But to remedy and remove all manner of Errors 01 Inconveniencies 



Ha r tlib's 
legacy. 



the kp i 

f£fimn$ 



that can be found in letting or howing of Corn, I ihall here g 
plain and perfect defcription of an eafy and feafible Inftrument that fhall 
difperfe your Corn, Grain or Pulfe, of what kind foever, at what di- 
ftance, and in what proportion you pleafe to defign, and that with very 
great Expedition, and very little extraordinary charge, expence or ha- 
zard 

Firft, make a Frame of Timber, of about two or three Inches l^uan 
the breadth of the franie about two Foot, the height about eightee 



• » 



at 




Inches, the length about four Foot, more or lefs as you pleafe 
u. u. u. u. in Fig. at the beginning of in Chapter': place this frar 
on two. pair of ordinary Wheels lite Plough-wheels. The Axle-tree of 
the two foremoft wheels is to lock to either fide, as doth the fore Axle- 
tree of a Waggon, for reafons hereafter (hewn;, the hindermoft Axle- 
tree being of Iron, and, fquare in the middle, muft be fixed to the Centre 
of the 

bout the middle of the Frame in the bottom, let there beHxed an Iron In 

ftrument, or of Wood pointed wukjron, like unto a Coulter, made a 
little fpreading at the bottom* in the nature of a Share, made to pafs 
through two Mortoifes on the top for iip greater ftrengtb, and made ajfi 



that the Axes and Wheels may move together ; then 



be wedged high 
depth 



according as yoif will have your furrow 
the ufe whereof is only to make the Furrow fb 



that you muft make the point thereof of breadthonly to move the Earth 
and caft it, or force it on either fide, that the Cornmajf fall to the bot- 
tom of the Furrow h then over this S^are of Coulter, a little behind k 
majr a wooden Pipe be made, to come from the top of the Frame, to the 
lower end of the Share, tapering downwards as at p. and as near as you 
canto the Share, to deliver the Corn immadiately as the Grou n d is open - 

ed, and before any Earth falls in, that what Earth doth afterwards fall 
in, it may fall on the Corn. This Pipe is to proceed out of a large Hopper 
fixed on the top of the Frame, that may contain about a BufbeUmoit or 



lefs, as you think fit 



t 



q. but that the Corn may gradually defcend 



cording to the quantity you intend to beftow oh an Acre 



5 



the verv 




neck of the Hopper, underneath in the fquare Hollow* thereof, mu 
be fitted in the edge of a Wheel of Wood, about half an Inch thick, 

. t. 1 -and 



_ »* 



3 



-1 



A 



i 
.1 



in* 
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and proportionable to the cavity of the neck j as behind the Let 
ter r. the Wheel need not be above two or three Inches Diameter 



and fixed 



Axis 



nding from 



fide of the Frame 



the 



other ; on which Axis is alfb to be another Wheel with an edge on the cir- 
cumference thereof like the wheel of a Spit or Jack, asatr. which muft 

an fwer to another wheel of the like nature and form, fixed on the Axis' 
of the hindermoft Wheels, as at s. then fit a Line ( of Silk is be ft, be- 
came it will not be fbaptto lhrink and reach as Hemp,) rfbout thefetwo 
Wheels, that when the Inftrument moves on the hindermoft Wheels, by 
the means of the Line, the fmall Wheel at the neck of the Hopper, may 
alfb move h which leffer Wheel in the neck of the Hopper, may have fhort 
pieces of thick Leather fixed in the circumference thereof, like unto the 

of a Jack-wheel, that upon its motion it may deduce the Corn 



of the Hopp 



what proportion you pleafe ; for in cafe it comes 



faft, then you may by a wedge at the Tenon of the piece whereon the 



Hopper refts 



the end of the Axis of the leffer Wheel, like 



Qverne, force the Wheel and Hopper together ; and in cafe it feeds 
too flow, then may you remove them by the fame Wedges td a further 
diftance: alfo in cafe your Line be too flack or too hard, you may pre- 
vent either extream by a wedge in the place w r here the Axis of the Wheel s 
moves, or by a third Wheel, about the middle of the Line made to move 
further or nearer, as you fee cau fe. 

Alfo by the means of the Iron Rods/ v. fixed to 1 the foremoft Axis 
that is made to lock, may you guide your Engine at pleafure, which 
Rod is made crooked at the neck of the Hopper, left that fhould injure 



1 • 



its motion. 

And at the turning you may lift up your Engine. by the handles at 
*. for whilft you lift it up, the Corn feeds not until you let the fame' 

down again. , 

One Horfe and one Man may work with this Inftrument, and fbw Land JJ^jf* 5 
as faft or fafter than fix Horfes can Plough, fo that you may with eafe com- and benefit <% 

pute the Expence, in cafe your Inftrument be fingle but yoU'may in the 
lame Frame have two fliares at twelve Inches diftance more or lefs, a s mnu 
you will have the rows of Corn diftant one from the other; and two A t t0 time. 

Pipes out of the fame Hopper, and two (mall Wheels on the fame Axis, 
with other Wheels anfwerable, every whit as eafy to be performed as one, 
and then may you double your proportion of Land "in 5 a day, 

This Inftrument will al ways keep the fame proportion you firft let it 2 ; 

to, which you muft thus contrive : Firft, know the length of the Futrow of Seed. 
you fo we, then caft up how many of thefe Furrow's at fuch a diftatfee your 
Inftrument is made for ( whether a Foot; more or lefs / will amount 
to an Acre ; then conclude how much to fbwe oifah Acre ; as 
a Bufhel, then divide that Bufhel into fo many parts as you hHv^f Fur- 
rows or diftances in that Acre: then take one or.twqk'iof thofe^arts 1 , and 
put into your Hopper, and obferve whether it iiriftypjyld oht, or Tup 

abound at the end of One or 'two Furrows, and ac^69dirigly proceed 

reavon, 





€tify the Feeder; or you may judge by your Own. 



feed too faft or too flo 

In cafe it feeds too faft^ notwithftanding they be fclofe 



1 % ; 





ther, you may make that Wheel at jHp lower Axils, w;hferei^ >hp Lir?^ 

moves, to be left then the uppers then ' will the rribtton'be flowed r and 



upper 

thus may you make it move as flow as you will, by augmenting rhe 



ige 1 - 3. ReSifii 
' ' xionoftie 



H 2 



upper 




upper, and diminifhing the lower Wheels wherein the Line is, and pake 



it move 




No m> In cafe you drive apace, it feeds apace 



4. 

rence tn 
vlng faft 1 

j. No lofs 
Seed. 



cafe you drive but flow* 



feeds 'but 'flowly: here 



When you come to any turning at the lands end, by lifting up tbehin* 

iermoft part of the Inftrument, that thofe Wheels touch opt the ground, 
the feeding of the Corn immediately ceafeth until you fet it down again 
Alfo alithe .Corn you fowe lies at one certain depth, npne too A — 



deepi, 



nor any 



Ihallow 



* • t 



6+ NceJ* no 
itnownt- 



Gentvtl 




i 



Infl 



You may place a final! kind of Harrow to fallow, but the beft way 
to have on each fide each Furrow, a piece of Wood, a little broad at the 
end; fet aflope to force the Earth rounding on the .Corn ; this may we^ 



be placed and fitted to the bottom of this Inftrument, juft behind thi 




By this Method of Sowing, any fort of Grain 



w 

Pulie may belave4 



the one naif, and in fomc places more, which by the other wav is either 
buried fo deep under Clots, that it cannot come up, or elfe islofoaUow, 
that the Cold in the Winter, or Drought in the Summer killeth it, or 
elfe lies on the Surface as a prey to the Fowls of the Air: Much alfp 
thereof falls in clufters, twenty or thirty Grains where one or two might 
fumce, which are common Inconveniences, and ufually happening to th* 

vukar way of fowing Com, the greater half by 'far is loft, which in a I 

probability may be faved by the ufe of this very Inftrument, which wril 
Lubly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof h for here if 
no Corn fowed under Clots, but in Rows, as the Earth is ftirred and mo* 
vtu n 4a -l4 o „ v „ w certain depth, and at one certain diftance* and equal 
Jy covered, below the injury of Froft, ana* Heat, and Rapine of Birds. 1 
Alfo by this way the C^/r maybe fownmthevery Jfiiddleor conveniens 
depth of the Mould, that it may have the ftrength of the Land bothbe- 



ved 



low and above the Root, which in the other 
falls 




Ground, that it feldom thrives fo well as what happens to be 



This way alfo exceeds the way 

thruft into the Ground, hardens and fafte 




ufiial way, the Com 
Clay, or fuch like hai*4 

the 

Setting Corn, where the Pins 



land be; very light, it confines the Mts to too narrowa pi 



the Mould ; that unlefs the 

which 



this wav" is prevented 



I haye lately obferved in Garden-Beanes 



that thofehowedin, prove better than thofe fet with a ftick 




vie of t 



Inftrument alfo may you cover your Grain orPulfe 



witfiany rich Comr^ftyou ibaR prepare for that purpofe, either with 

Pkeon dunk dry or granulated, or any other Saline or Lixiv.ial Subftance, 

riitfe IpWifWBV *op after the C^and prove an excellent 

for we find experimentally, that Pigeons-dung fown by? 




the hand on Wheat or B/irly, mi 

way of Husbandry • ' much mor.e.t 





dvantageth it by the common 
might we expe& tnjs way, where 



th/nune, ' or fuch like lubftance is ajl in the fame Furrow with the Cor*, 

Where the other vulgar way, a great part thereof comes npt near it. 
W It may>ither be tone be having another Hopper on the fame &sm 

behind that for the Corn y wherein the Compoftmay be pwt, and made to 
drop fucceffively after the Com ; or it may, be fown by, another Inftru- 

follow the former, which is the better way, and may both 



ment to 




The 



9 



♦ 



•7 



7* 
* 



i 




much more con 



th* Cm alfo thus fown in Ranges, you may with 
• V?™ Ween, and either weed it, or hoe it, and earth it up as 
yeniency go between, ano^ e« m flly a the Charges. v 

r^li 5 ^ *" either ride > 

• Alfo #e Fo ^^ht Irfn^n fixed to the middle of the Axis, , ex- 
y ° U //t y oKp oU^^T^dtom thence a fmall Rod *f Iron 
^S^^Sl^^'^ neck j aft againft the neck of the- 
to come to your iwy , voumay ockorturn the Wheels 

Wm aK^our IXmeni and /eftify it, if it deviate out 

rf Theltopp« muft broad and Ihaf low, that the Mprefs not much. 

haSrwto kfef»U, than wh«,it is uear empty, left m fowe not pro. 

poraonably. hkffla y at tfeWft feed mytoious andintrl- 

This J*i« vet lam verv confident it will Snfwer to every par- . 

" SXtThav^ Jrite ^ Jit: and Wy ingenious Wheelwright, 

^toSS ^'y *• ^ ^ 1(Cde Inftru ' , 

ftion. and any ordinary Ploughman may ule it. _ ^ OT(i(r «. 

Tf iX Land be *ither near the V^ater, pi- Clay, or Sand,RocR. OK ^ 
If your una w » • to foWe t!he withrn the Land, be- „^ „/*,;». 

vd ^. .t »s no then c °~%^ te Iriftrumem may yoi, A^. 

caufe it may not ?"^4 t0 ifS? f ^ t^d , only to wmove ^ 



flopinfeTet 



• \f Wnndorlron, made flat at the end, ano a jkiib 

UaJf provffit^^tageous & Beans laid on a ffiallow Gronnd, 



itUhere" way s 6f, Sowing of « «■ » diggmg of it 



r J 
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and other 



■ * 





added to the 

our ordinary Heer, 
poured out; which 

that fo much remains m the very 
and unwjjolfonie Wheat J - 

few things whiter. 

The principal ufe of Barley 
eft and moft pleafant Grain ~ 
for fatting of Swine, efpe 



Grairi *<MjW 

(t of the 5 , ufes the other Grains are fit for. 





proportion 




* 1 



vmk is ehdoW 




made of jnnlty 




> 




Bran Aefe6f , than 

1 

for the t^m^^t^^ V*" 1 * 

t is one of the beft Grains 
boiled tiU it >,ready 
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*/ . fy e * its general ufe is for Bread, either of it felf or mixed with Wheat \ 

makes Bread moift, and gives it a very pleafant tafte to moft Appetites, 
know no other particular ufe thereof ( it being , not u.niverfally propa- 
gated } only it's reported, that it yields great ftore of Spirit or <tift*> 

vita. • • 

oj Oats. Oats are the only Grain for a Horfe, and bed agrees with that Beaft 

of any other, and in which the Horfe moft delighteth ; and.isaconftant 
food either for Bread, Cakes, or Oatmeal to the Scott, and feveral Nor- 
thern places in England, and in fome parts of Wales, Oats alfb will make 

indifferent good Malt, .and a little thereof in ftrong Beer to be ke 
isufual. They ai;e a Grain that Poultry alfo love to feed on, and it ma 
them lay ftore of Eggs above what other Grain doth. 
ofvuifet. The common ufe of Pulfes are/genef ally ltnowri, as well for Men as 

Beafts; but there ar,e feveral that pretend to extract from them excellent 
Liquors, and diftill very good Spirits or dqitaviu, without Maulting, as 
one (in a certain Tratt publifhedby Mr. Hart lip ) pretends that Rye, 
Oats, Peafe, and the like inferior fort of Grains, handled as Barley until 

it fprout, needing not for this work to be dryed, but beaten and moift- 

nedwith its own Liquor, and fbundly fermented, will yield a monftrous 
increafe. He alfb affirms, that out of one Bufhel of good Peafe will come 




at the leaft two Gallons or more, which will be as ftrong as. the 
ftrongeft Annifeed-waterufually fold in London: this he affirms to be of 
the leaft. He afterward in the fame Trad gives the particular Procefs, 
which is thus. 

Let Peafe be taken and fteeped in as much Water as will cover them, 

till they Swell and Come, and be fo ordered as Barley is for Maulting ; 
only with this difference, that for this work if they fprout twice as much 

as Barley doth in Maulting, 'tis the better. The Peafe thus fprouted, if 
beaten fmall, which is eafily done, they being fo tender, put into a Veftel, 

and ftopt with a Bung and Rag, asufually, thefe will ferment ; and after 

two, three, or four Months, if diftilled, will really perform what before 
is promifed. * 

Thus (he alfb adds ) may a Spirit or Jqua-viu be made out of any green 
growing thing, Roots, Berries, Seeds, &c. which are not oily. 

Alfo that the Spirit which is made out of Grain not dryed into Mault, 

is more pleafant than the othen ' . -.. ' 

It is not unlikely that Grain may afford its tintture, and that excellent 
Beer ox 4le m*y be made thereof without Maulting: but thefe things re- 
quire in another place to be Treated of ; and alfb of the different ways 
of Fermenting Liquor, which we refer to another time and place. 
fa of , Hempfeed is much commended for the feeding of Poultrey and other 



f'uJt'foi' *° tnat wncre plenty thereof may be had, and a good return for 

Rtyani Fowl, the ufe thereof muft needs be advantageous, ordered as you fhall 
Cofe-fied. find hereafter; when we Treat of Poultrey. 

Flax-feed, or Lin feed, Rape, and Oh feed, are generally made ufe of 



for the making of Oyl 




Oftheprefervation pf Corn, 



The prefervation of Corn when it is plenty; and good, is of veryjgreat 
advantage to the Husbandman, and the Kingdom in general; for in 

fcarce and dear years, the Husbandman hath little to fell to advance 

his 
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his Stock, and the .Buyefsareulalfy fnrmfhed with mufty and bzdCorh 
from forreign parts, or from fuch that were ignorant of the ways to gre 

ferveit. : : .» } «. -.'y. ' .'' •< • •■ 

Therefore in cheap years it will be very necefTafy to make ufe offom 



of thefe ways for the ftOring up your plenty of 
fcarcity 



> 



gainft a ti me pi 



The way of making it up in Jfeecks^ pr Reeckftayats, fet on ;ftOnes,that 



the Mice may not come 



9 



ufualand common 



JlavaU, 
Corn 



But Corn thrafhed and clean winndwed, is apt to be mufty, therefore wtbcboff. 
fome adviie that, you lay up your Corn in.the Chaif in large . Granaries 

made for that purpole fccure froni the Mice > anq\wfien you ufe or fell it, 
then to winnow it.. . .* '.. . 

, Alfo it is advifed to mix Beats with Corn, and that it. wijl preferv/e it ' Cofff m „ 

from heating and muftinefs. It is probable, that if the Bern be well dri- MBeinu 
ed on a Kiln, it may fucceed, for then will they' ,attra& all, fiipef fluous 
moifture unto them, which is t^e only caufe of the injury to the Corn 

for. in Bgypt wpercjj 

years, as 
the Corn 




Corn will keej) |ti open Granaries many. 
Pharaoh's tinie. The Bearts are eafily feparate# gfterwarils from 



It is reported, that pieces 




W FlintSjj JPet>|es, &c. mixed with Jw<fc stme$. 
Corn, pre*ferves ; it, f rpift heating • which may be true^, for it is ufua! to fet &c. mixed 
- ftick an eid irt Corn, only %o give paflage for jshe^ir to prevent beat- wtbGrm 




ing. A large Granary full of fcjuare. woodeh pipes, full of fmllMkh may 

Iteep long from heating, though not fo well as il^Ch^Beans^ ^cc 

Alfo fome have had two Qranaries, the one bve> the other, and ... 
the upper, which, had a fmall hofcin the bottom* that the Corn by degy 
.like Sand in an H >m glgfi, hath fallen into the Jo wer; and wtieii i^wai 
all in the lower*, they refnovM ft into the upper, and Co k«pt iun ^btittiw 

al motion ; which is i good way . to prefer ve ft. . ; : 

The beft Granaries are thofe b^ilt af#ricK with Charters ^f Timber 
wrought irt the infide, wbereto toriail Boards, with which you muft Jtjuje 
it fo clofe to the Brick, that there rtiay be no fhelter for yermi^V You may 
make many Stories on^ aWe the. other j let therri.be near thp one to the 
other, .for the fballower the Corn lyeth, the better, and is the eafa turn- 
ed, which will be very necejfary to do fometimes. r # 

The way of prefer virig Corn id Granaries, maybe very advantagioHS 
againft a dear year ; but if you keep it top long' there, it may tie unprofi- 
table, and \i not fo practicable here as in the Ltfr-Gountrejs. 
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frfly Becaufe England it felf is as it werd a Granary for thefe Comv 
treys i when they bate fcarceany tffere, but what they buy abroad froin 
ience or elfe where, and^ therefore muft have Granaftes to lay up dieir 

Corn in when they buy it. 
Secondly, In cafe they ftlould riot buy fwhen « is cheap ) riipre than 



♦ - 



they prefently ufe; in dear years they muft expend 

xvp*\rh ahrnad fnr Corri • when in Unffldnd* irt cafe 




part of their 




wealth abroad for Corri ; when in England, irt cafe it be fomecimes dear 

yet our Wealth goes not farther than to the Farmer, ^except in times 
great fcarcity, which do riot tiappen above once in io. ot 1 2. years. 

■ 

Thirdly, In times of Wair they dnriot have Cotn fo certainly Imported^ 
as in times of Peace. So they are compelled to provide agamfta wet day, 

as 



* 
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usbandmen ufually term it, when on theiother fide ( let the Seas be 
npuer fo much troubled ) we have our Corn at home, 
"fc Aa the principal ufe of a Granary is againft a very^ dear year ; 
Therefore it is moft a^vifeable to difpofe of your Corn m the G. anary eve- 
rTother year, and lay up-a new ftore at a low Market, for by the fhnnking 

oUeXt'andthe oldnefs of it, you may otherwile iuffer more than 
the gain of a dear year can recompenfe you. 

SECT. VIII*. 

■ 

Of the preparation of the Seed. 

The greateft part of Vegetables, and more efpeciairy thofi i whereof we 
have More Treated, are propagated of Seed, which included in a ye- 
• K Xll, Skin or LI eontaineth the very 

Plant that produceth it, and is as it were, the Life and Spirit of the Vege- 

«n,w able, coagulated into afmall compafs. [Natural c "»° PI "*' 



Ferment* 



TtfZJ ; «»™ trmcui, film, cad* , & «** ^ 

ZiFIsMs Pint orhta, -vMt dtpmftrmtur, *e mmoru (fftacu u vtrMu 

Kktr^stD^it M Flint being caft into it? proper M* 



attivM ' fdrtiluU ftgrtg't 




irix or Meodrmm, in its proper time doth attraa unto its felf its pro- 
nourSnt or moifture, which by its own ftrength or power it doth 
Krt and tranfmutethat which wasbefore 

owTbeing, fubftance or nature, and , thereby^pth difpand itsfelf, and 
in^eafe in to the/™ and miter by m»re defigned. A more Phhfofb,* 
M„t fon aSd DilTeaion of the nature of the Seed and Vegetation we 
wtlHeave to the more Learned, a nd content our fe lyes in our Mrtaum 
WUK fo much of the underftanding thereof as foall guide us unto the 
MfcoverTand Application of what may be this ; proper Mnfiruum where- 
in each Seed moft reioyceth in, and with moft delight attraaed , for it 
s moft ev dent? thai every Seed as it differs in nature from another, fo 
it Squires a different nourilhment. For we perceive that in the lame 
Land one fort of Seed will thrive where another will, not, according to 

tte Froverb, Man, M<« is .nothcrs Voifon- and that any fort of Grain 

or Seed will in time extraa and diminilh tuch Nutriment that it moft de- 
^t W Whi* is the ^^JS^S£ZtXSS^ 



Cbina of Advantage and Improvement b l^ iD ^ u tU ^ tt 

Serf (ht hit *^ £Xtt 



^LmST which "is fo often cilW. which they call Hook-Und, into 
ffiiirken:andfro ffl dry, barren, and hungry Undtonch 



Land newly broken ; and from dry 
and fat Land 5 alfo from Land inclining 



che South, to Land incli- 



ning to the North, contrail which produce a good Improvement, 
A ; Catt ?X« tSen out of foort foure, and badPafture, and put in 
fo eood £ Pafture, thrive better than fuch that are not ic » exchanged 

After th^ Tame manner it is with Trees removed «nr of bad Grounc 



into crood all which are manifeft Signs, that there is fome particular 
hm/where!& etch Seed delights: Which if we did but underftand, 
w mi^ht oroperlv apply it, anlgain Riches and Honour t 9 our felves 5 but 
\^SS^S^^^ are content ^ to remain, we will 
EE ufe of fulh Soils, Dungs, Compofts, and other Preparation^and 



* 
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Ways of Advancemrnt of the Growth of Vegetables, as are already dif- 
covered and made ufe of* and (hall here give unto the Reader the fcveral 
Ways and Methods we fliall find difperled in our RujUik Authors for the im- 
bibition of the Seed, which hath been long attempted, and many ways 
tryed; but moft of them have failen llaort of the expe&ation of the Fx- 
perlmenters, becaufe they neither took the right Matter, nor obferved 
$he right manner of the Operation. As according to fome Authors you. stewing of 
are prefcribecl to fteep your Corn in Dung-water, or Water w therein ^»'» . . 
Cow-dung hath lain fome time, which it's probable may be fome,though mn ^ aeu 

little advantage to the Corn. 

Then in one of the fame Authors are ye commended to an Experi- 
ment better than the former: That whereas before you fteeped your Corn 
in the Water which had fucked out the .ftrength and fait of the Dung 
you mull: now mingle your Dwg, your Water, and your Cora together 



and ftir them one whole hour at the leaftj alfo 



g ftir them 



again for half an hour or more, let them ftand together all night, and 
the next day at fome tap draw away the Water, then mingifc the Corn 
and Dung throughly well together, and after lb we the Omg and Corn & 
mixed in a barren and hungry mould, and you fhall have (lgUh mine 

Author) as rich a Crop, asif the Ground it felf had been dunged before ; 
hegiveth alfo a Probation eft unto it. . . 

Ths fame Sir Hugh Piatt gives you a procefs of fteepirig Com oult pf Adam'/ Tool 
Johannes Baptip Porta, which he pretends tocaufe a wonderful encreafe, n ' 
and at leaft five for one above the accuitdmed yield, which is^ To tajte 

the Corn out of the middle of the £ar> and bath it in fait Qyntment made 
with the fat of old Goats, being mixed with Bacchus and Pttlcan, £ whicji 

our Author interprets to be Goats-dung, the older the better, moifteh- 
ed with Wine, or new Muft, or I rather judge Lees of Wine] let their 

foft and even laid bed be gently warmed'. [ which he alfo interprets to he 
the Digging of the Land ; and by warming, its probable he means foil- 
ing or watering it with fomcpiepared rich Liquor.] 

. Alfo our Author there advifes for the fteeping of Corn in new Ale or 
JVort, its own natural Bathe; butfeemsto prefer the fteeping thereof in 
e Water wherein the Dung of Oxen, Kjne % and Steep* Snd Pigeons- 
dung hath been imbibed, which he prefcribes to he aboAlt two parts of 
Water to one of Dung, and let them ftand four or five days, often ftir- 
rin» them together ; which Water decanted or courfly filtered is fit for 

your ufe, wherein you are to fteep your Corn till it be glutted there- 
with; which you may eafily difcover: but be fure not to overcharge the 

Corn with the Liquor. 
Thus far we find how the fteeping of Cdrn in Dungtwater hath been 

ufed and approved of, and that as may be prefumed from the rationa- 
lity of the thing, and credit of the Author, with fbnte good fuccefs ; 
But it is probable it might not always anfwer the «xpie£btion of the Ex- 
perimenters, or at leaft not to produce fo great art Iricreafe as the Authors 

promiic ; neither can thofe ways be fo excellent as thefe we fnall adv^fe 
you to, being grounded on more rational ; Principles* and have heejJi 

proved to be more effe£tual than the other. 

That which containethin it moft pf the Vniverfal Subjetf or Matt?/ 
of Vegetables (whereof we difcourfed at the the beginning of this Treatife^ 
is the fitteftfor this purpofe* of all which, Nitre or Sal terra is efteerr*- 

edthe beft, whereof PifgU advifeth to infufe ox befprinkie .the.gee/l 




I 



Semina 



• - 
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Semina vidi equidem multos medicare f venter 
Et Nitroprius prof under 




Wiraculum 



Thisalfo is that Subjeft Glauber fo highly extols, where he fays, Si 



JgricoU femen hoc mtnft 



humect At urn in agrum fcargunt, citius 



f- 



grJis pngmorihHS, &C. If Hu$btnAme» did J. 



heir Seed imbibed 



with this Aienftrttum, it would fc 



be ripe 



and bear better 



&c 



Explicatio 
Miraculi 
Mundi, 51 



This Zb**° 7Z*mm he labours in 'feveral T«& of his, to prefer 

above any other matter whatever, for all forts ot Vegetables, ei.herby 
application thereof unto the roots, or by way of imgation, or by im- 
Erf the Seed therein, as very highly conducing to Fertility and 

acceleratbn of Maturation ; but in another Trad of his, being the Ex- 

plkadon of the former, he very honeftly undeceives all fiich that judge 

S« or SdjeH to be common Nitre or Saltpetre, VeUm tutem men- 
Urn meLf.cn vcifienAam # NHrum eomm,me, hfie mmmefro- 

Common Nitre being not fit for that pmpofe aw or 



thefe a D nd other Learned Authors as apt for thb 



work, is the fixed Salt extracted 



of any Vegetable, Jmmal, or Mi 



W throuehlv calcined, as atter the burning or Land in the common 
wav of Zlf bJmg. that which caufeth fo great Fernhty .s as well the 
feed ?JZ AU*lii!h*> . left in the Jjbes, as the wade or expence of the 

fterile acid Spirit which before kept that vegetating Salt from aa.ng. 

w k k that is fertile in Lime, Alhes, Soap afoes,/*. but this 
Z ot sitter*, this Vmverfil Sdjelf left therein, and mod ealily fepa- 

Hmbvsimtn that expeSs fo large a ProduQ 



table after Calci 
Therefore 



Reward, take the right matter, fuclithatGtofcr call* on ,his 4t«»t»> 

whtel th ough us fiery nature deftroyed the Worms, or banned then, 
whol v from their ancient habitations* and by its vegetating and frofe- 
ftlntL ure it made the Afw 'hrive more fully and perfectly than 
Se &e This Salt is as eafy to be procured, as the Lee or 1mm 
SwUh the h Womenulually>our their , Cloths, being extraaed o.„ 



of any dfy 



either of Vegetables, Mimals, or Minerals 



All the diffi 



It is in ^ h^wue propo^n and ftrength of this lixMm or Men 
icy 1$ a w «« r r . n f h e. h v no means to adi 



contoatio TL ■ for Glvter advifes in anothei : Tnd of his, by no means 

Miraculi J irHn "' „ w ,i„*. \ a Q, t-Vtov arow too rank • DUt in ( 



much thereof to the Vines, left they g 



add 

but in our way 



mu«u, t0 ° m ^ h i t i"„ of Grain we need not fear that ; only this we muft be 

° f I?™ T that Ae grelt andfiery heat thereof deftroyeth not the Corn, 

ZTtiffi*^^"™* Prove the greare : Poyfons • 

not this prove a Difcouragement, for it cannot be difficult to 

Severn this inconvenience, either* by moderating the quality of the 



"ATp&ZZ to »7'^ may be ufed fuch materials that 
coma™ moft of the tame, as Vrme, which contains very much of that 
« Z or Veeetatino Salt, and hath been experimented to have advan- 

S d£ erow&oCand to have accelerated it, as you may obferve 

ceo tne gro^m mv-un., p MMmm e„w Th*»n the Dune or 



the time of Imbibition 



the 



4.02. Experiment of the Lord Bacons Sy I 



and other fowl, who becaufe they make 



Sheep, Pigeons, »"<""™ * ' > auantitv of that ifofotf than other 

S and feed dry, which makes their Dung exceed.ng rich and 



ft 





frrrik 1 ra ftoulv met with the follo»ving W/- highly applauded 
S^ffio" promifmg wonderfill Produaions ftpfl*^ which 



" tIV half a Bufhel of Sheeps-dung, and put upon 

Take halt a. DU " K ' . £ iU it ^ i u ke-warm, but not boy ling 
of Sprin«r, fet it on the hre « ^ ao d ;) H«1e ( ( til 



f 1 ! - 



twenty, quarts. 



fttttn the wwer «'™»|— ^ of Bay-falt andidiffolve « i*J«ke, warm 
~"ZL !S£.w.«fitoS and evaporate in an Earthy ^ oyer _th ; 



water, ^XSea&lt after Ae.waters Evaporation, taketwo gqod 
?"ifr t 1 kSdol ^h? Tame with Salt-petre, diffolveit in water, filter 
handfuls, l*«*» e ^ "Z it . the „ , ttke 0 V: tharetoai ning congealed Salr- 

tbe water, and evaporate it , tnww jiffX* in , the, fb« 



roc w ~v.,, ~~ - . ^ . J ~ b h (ltele Silt „ evolve in , roe. wr?T ; 

petre ^J&^f^Zz taking again miifc- W when 

TK^lKerdrw^l dinblved,. P UM 

all the Salts are tderein ^ d £ d k it ft p thereln t h, Ity or 

eight Gallons of ^^•^^^►^Winiili.aicfW 
thTrty fix hours ; then tabe rt W u fed again in Uie manner * 

ter into another Veffel, wh ch ^water ^ ^ &ed , nd .4™ 

WhC foteS loft Sofi5 » £> Air, not^hd^n, 'anting al, 

tome upper ioil ™ . ^wA-t-ain.! • ki.R. that the . Shee 



it ,n fome upper .0™ gr^^ rtop ' OMii)n , : WA tfe«^,S.hefi P *T 

moftdry, fcauei ^o r ^ an d the Salt thereof dwv* »tt 

dung dregs being £yen M evm wei, the |emai ? ing 



luke 

Salt thereof 
water 



«t r - . «o„ tfiis orocefi jp««««, which-bath been valuei an* 

I have here given ym this P^^^^^iflng a, very great IlJcreafe 
*° B f^tnr I AffSs for JoVwiU find it difficult to ftrain your Sheeps- 

enced in Rwai.A"? 1 "? i i„ft ordponiohs ? for the Sheepsrduiig whol- 

duhg-water, diffolved in ^aWnd convert « !ihto» W*; 

,„ diffolves, wfocWoA ^eken^W^ ^ done 5 and tha, 

cilage, that al I goes wnsre ^ . » imbibe: the water fo,:**. 

w hSh is more ftvange, th* Gw^m not on y » 

~««. b« the vcry|^ce '^S f the |?J n , in f oro i s hthat 

s an Argument foffioftnt ot tne m J a ve only a few 

lodreas or remainder pt the anew. b . 



— B - - - * ° . s , t * j think little good is to be expefted 

dUTolved treddles, Asfo ,]XV P 4oublefon« preparanbn, ofttem 
from them, and theretore " ?V ^ ^ te ood> becau je it is 

needleft ; only the Salt ^J^^J^^-sd^}^ 

eafier rate fortius purpole 



0 




Improper ot tnc f^' rr 9ea W uh his Seed.corn in a Sack, whieA by 
paffing dver an Arm the W ^^J^j fo his CO rn being left 

* C ^d the mK^^ 

and at the Harveit ne wfpc ^ & ^ ? , . _ s \ l: , , 



any of his Neighbours had the-ftke. 



I 
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Doubtlefs infuflon of the Corn or Seed in any of the aforefaid Ma- 
terials, is iome advantage to it ; or in the Lees of Wine, Ale, Beer, 
Perry, Sider, or elfein Beef-broth and the Brine ofPoudering-tubs, as 

is by fome advifed. 

Alfo fome affirm that Corn fpritted a little, as they life to do for 
Mault, and then fownj came up fpeedily, and got the predomination 



jviauit, ana wren luwii) vouiw «p 7 ° , — 

of the Weeds at firft, and fo kept the lame, that there 



prod 




_ far, greater increafc than ordinary ; which is a fufficient convincing 
Argument, that if common water produce fo manifeft an Improvement, 
that then a better Liquor may much more. 



Becaufe the Corn allb willfeem troublefbme to fowe being wet, itju 
preferibed either to let it dry a day or two on a floor, or elie to -lift flack 

ened Lime thereon, which is to be preferred, becaufe it prefer 
Corn from Vermine, SmUtt, 




I find alfo another compounded Liquor to have been commended and 
experimented for the fteeping of Grain therein, which is thus: Pour in- 
to quick and unflaked Lime, as much water as fufficeth to makeitfwini 
four inches above the Lime, and unto ten pounds of the (aid water 
poured oft mix one pound of Jqna Fiu> and in that Liquor fteep or 

foak Wheat or Corn twenty four hours h which being dry ed in the Sun, 
or in the Air, fteep again in the laid Liquor twenty four hours more; 
and do it likewife the third time ; afterward fowe them at great diftances 
the one from the other, about the diftance of a foot between each 



Grain, fo one Grain will produce thirty, thirty fix, thirty eight,forty 



two, fitty two Ears, and thofe very fruitful, with a tall Stalk equalling 
the ftature of a Man in height . 

This feerns to be a moft rational Procefs for this purpole, and on this 
and the like ways of Maceration or Fermentation of the Seed depends 
thofe feveral Experiments, where the Corn or Seed hath- yielded to pro - 
digiousan Increafe, as that one Grain of Wheat fhould yield a hundred 



and fourteen Ears, and in them fixthoufand Grains; but in cale it ge- 



nerally hold to be but a quarter of the number, it is beyond what any o- 



ther way of Husbandry can perform. 

■ % 

But for the imbibing or fteeping of Corn, or any other Seeds in r 
Wines, or Spirit of Wine, it will not fucceed, thofe things being of 
hot a nature, and too foon excite the Vegetable Faculty. 



9 



It is no fmall advantage to pick or cull 
VUHngef Seed that grows in the middle of theJBar 



jt'the beft Seed, for the 
the beft, and that which 



grows on the principal Stalk is the beft, and doubtlefs yields the faireft 
encreafe This is no new opinion, as may be obfer ved in Fpgii , 

/ (aw Seed pisk'd and eulVd with tedious pain, 
Jndyet degenerate, unleSyearly we 
the Urgefi cbufe ; each thing by defiiny 



So battens to grow wrfi 




Gardners 



\ 



- 
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Gardners ufually preferve the faireft Plants for Seed, and then leledt 
the faireft Seed ; from whence they have, their foitable and. .proportion- 
able encreafe ; therefore it may not be labour loft to ufe the fame me- 

^K^SdTwimfc^ rig*. *. .fldor about the 

middle thereof , and with a Scoop or Shovel caft their Wheat agalnlt 
the upper part of the Sheet ; by which means the heavieft Grain have, 
been caft over, and the lighter fallen on the nether fide of . the Sheet 
Other ways may be tryed for the deciding the better from 
but I leave them to the ingenious Countryman to dilcover. 



the worle 
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Of the Manuring, Dunging, 

» 

M * 

H'Aving difcourfed of Meadow, Papres, and Arable Lands, and of 
.the great Advantages and Benefits that are raifed out of them,, 
and of the feveral ways of Improving Afe^fot* by drowning or watering 
and of Pafiures and At Alt Lands by Inclofure, by fowing and propa 
ting New Hays, Graffes, and the beft forts of Corn, Pulfe 
Seeds and by the beft way of Tilling and Ordering the fame : Now it 
will be necefTary to fay a little concerning this moft general way of Im- 
provement by Manuring, Dunging, and Soyling of Land 5 under which 

terms we comprenena 

newing, or adding unto the Land, or applying any fubjeit whatfoever 
thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. 




SECT. I. 



feems 



Of the Burning of Lands. . 

7 he Burning of Land, or any other operation on it by Fire, 
be the greateft, though not moft univerfal advantage to moft of our 
barren, poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet: The burning of 
the Ground it felf feems to be of very ancient ufe, as appears by Firgd : 

* 

Sdtpe etiam fieriks incendire profuit agros. 

And burning of Wood, and other Combuftible Materials on Land, is 
Gages Swr-i ^fcfed amongft the Americans for the Improvement of their Land 3 

wedcs. which is an Argument as well of their Natural Ingenuity, as of the Ex- 
cellency and advantage of the Improvement. For the burning of fueh 
Combuftible things on Land, doth very much heat the Ground, and 



i 



waftes that Acid fterile Juice that hinders Fertility, and fets free that 
fertile Principle the Sal terra wMcTTbelbre for the moft part was bound! 
up 3 alfo it leaves a good quantity of that Salt on the Land mixed with 
the Afhes, which is generally held to be the only advantage this way 
yields, though the contrary appears 3 for wherefoever the Fire is made, 

although you remove the Allies wholly, yet will the place bear abetter 
Crop than where you beftow the Afhes, as formerly we noted. 
. This Art of Burning of Land, ufually called Denfhiring ( qmft Devon- 

uA# /hiring or Denbigh/hiring, becaufe it feems there to be moft ufed, or to 
htinggooi. have been invented ) or burn-beating, is not applicable or necellary to 

all forts of Land : for in a good, fertile, rich, loofe Soyl, where a good 
fweet Grafs, or good Corn flourilheth, it waftes as well the good asthe 
bad Juice ; wherefore in moft places in Somerfetjhire, and fuch other fer- 
tile places* they rejea it. But for barren, four, heathy, and rufhy Land, 
Jbe it either hot or cold > wet or dryj it is a very great Improvement, 

iniomuch 



1 
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1 




iSSwhto moft forts of Inch poor Lands will yield mtwoor three 



years aftalhch Burning more above all charges, than the Inher 

W Th?mo^tfuai Method is, with a Breaft plough to pare off the Turf»«to«rrf 
tmS^T over as it's Cut that it may dry the better ; tf ,t prove a very/-^ 
drv fetfon and the weather hot, then it needs no more turning ; but it 
the weather be cafual, it muft be turned, and the Turfs let a little .he* 
ow, that they may dry the better, and when they are th ough-dry, 
th£ may be laid on fmall heaps about two Wheel-barrow loads on a 

uity mo) beans are the better, fo there be enough to make a 

'Sire' ISA SSS« the whole to alhe. If the lurf be full 
Sous roots, or hath a good head on it, it will burn withput any 

o her additionary fewel; if not, you i tnuft ra.fe your heap on a fma 

bundle of Ling, Oofs, Fearn or fuch-hke, which in fome places hey call 
C«"et which will fet the whole on Fire : you may afterwards kt thole 
Kttie hills of Meslie till they are a little faddned with rain, before you 
fpread them, or take a quiet time that the w,nd may not wafte your 

ILs, nor hinder their equal fettering ; alfo you muft pare the ground 

unto the Mb fomewhat lower than the furface of the Earth, to abate its 
mrer areat fertility, caufed by the Fire' made thereon. It is alfo to be 
S^dTOlWbtofotatflidkyw or half Ploughed and not 

above half the ufual quantity of Seed fowen on an Acre, and that alfo 
late in the year t If Wheat, towards the xnd of OHohr, only to prevent 

theexcefliveranknefs or greatnefs of theCorn, by winch you may judge 
IKvIntage Burning 8 i S to the Land, and this alfo on the pooreft 

P1 You 0 muft a note, that in burning your Turfyou do not over-burn it , 
that is, that you do only burn it that it will break and.fpread we : for 
f y ou burn I too much, or into white afhes, you do wafte the Nitrous 
Sail Although the middle part of your Hill w.l be more burnt than 
the outward! yet may you fo. .orderly [^S^cOMMc 
matter 



Hill, that it fhall not burn too faft ; for the flower the 

"SS there 1 a'rf thaf wh»Aey ftubb up their Oofs, Broom, and fuel, 
like, lay the Roots on heaps when they are dry, and cover them with 

he parings of the Earth between, where they raifed the Roots, and fo 
Rnrn over the Land, which is alfo a very confiderable Improvement 

B In fome placet Tib it is ufual to Burn the Stubble and other trafl, they 
can raketogether on their Lands, which muft needs be very good fo far 
T™7hl according to the quantity thereof, although it be not fo much 
uf^L fer^faCastolid theWelves of the ftuff, for they, ufually 
burn Heaths and Turf Commons to give liberty to the Grafs. • 
iv Riciard mp* gives this for a good .way, that is, Firft pare off 

,h* Heath r or Turff, 1 then make the parings into little Hills : you 

£y" ut to one a' s Lch paring as comes offfrom a Rod or Pole of 

Gr The d Hills being fufficiently made and' prepared, are to be fired and 
burnt into Athes; and u nto'the A foes of every Hill you muft :put a peck 
of unflaked Lime : the Lime is to be covered over ™ththe . 

fo to ftand till rain comes and flakes the Lime, after that mingle your 
Afoesand Lime together, and fo fpread it over your Land. 

In 
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Infuch places where Fewel is not fcarce, and the Land barren, it is 
very excellent Husbandry to get together into fuch Land you intend 
to fertilize, all the fmall Wood, Bullies, Furze, Broom, Heath, Fearn, 
Stubble, or whatever combuftible matter you can procure, which in 
moft places are eafier obtained than Dung ; and in a dry time lay it in 
heaps difperfedly about the ground, and caft over it the parings of the 
Land where it lies, and let fire to it, and whilft it burns ( haying feveral 
to help you ) caft on Turf or Earth on the moft flaming parts; to hinder 
that it flame not too much > the heat of which fires will fb calcine the 
Earth under them, and the Earth caft on them, befides the afhes of the 
Vegetables* that it will yield an ihcreafe far exceeding the charge and la- 
bour beftowed thereon there can be no better ufe made of theft com- 
buftible matters, and efpecially of the Hawm or ftrings of Hops, which 

burnt in the Hopgarden, ana the parings of the Turrs on the fide of the 
Garden^ or elfewhere, or any other Earth caft over it as it burns, and 
then more Hawm over that, and more Earth on that, as they we to fay, 

Stratum fuper ftratum, till all be done, either in one or feveral 
will make fb excellent a Compoft to be applied to the Hop hills, that 
none can exceed it, which I my felf have done ; And this anfwers to 
watio w ^ at &t att & er delivers as a great fecret, and very profitable : Pert tea, 

Uia l ° Longuriiy ant pali, quibm Pites lupulomm Caules fujlinentur, ft igne. , qua 

it- 34- in extxemitdtem faam inferior em defunt, adurantur, & extremitate aduHa, 

in lignorum oleum illud immittantur, ut pinguidinem Mam imbibant, &c. 
dupl ex hoc patfo emolument ttm offer entes } prim . eft quod per tic a a, putredinc 

confervata. quotannis breviores non evadant, fed diutius durent : Alteram 
quod vitium & lufulorum radices pinguedinem & alimentum ex perticarum 
extremitatibus attrahentes luxuriant e incremento excrefcant. By which 

it appears* that the ends of the Hop-poles only being burnt and imbibed 
in his Vegetable Oyl, or Fixed Salt, will not only endure long from rot- 
ting, but alfb will yield extraordinary nouriftiment to the Roots of the 
Hops ; of fuch wonderfull efficacy is this fubjeft, that the leaft Grain 
thereof carrieth with if much of fertility, as the fame Author faith a lit- 
tle before of the fame Sub\cft ; Non Untum in agris praftat, fed etism 
u arbor ibus, & vitibus, adeo ut una eodem plena tonna tantum ad agrorum 

Jlercorationem conferre valeat 9 quantum decern fmo eqnino 7 aut vaccine rc~ 
pletaflaaftra folent. 

Tnis kind of Manure either by Burning as before, or with the fixed 
Salts of any thing whatfbever, doth alfb much more enrich your Crop 
than any other Dung or Soil, for this tendeth principally unto fertility, 
ordinary Dung of Beafts more unto the grofs fubftance of the Straw or 
Hawm, jhan unto Fruit or Seed, and alfb breeds more of Weeds than 

this our Univerfal Subject. 

tyi f There are alfo feveral other forts of Materials to be ufed, as Soils and 
• Manures for the fertilizing and enriching of Lands; Some whereof are 
taken from the Earth, as Chalk, Marie, Clay, &c. Others from the 
Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c* Others alfo are the Dungs and Excre- 
ments of living Creatures, and others that are feveral forts of Vegetables 



themfelves, and other cafual things, as Soot, Rags, &c. Of all which 
we find thefe whereof we fhall now treat, to have been found out and 
commended to be ufef ul and beneficial to the Husbandman for the pur- 

pofes before mentioned. 
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Soyts 



and Man 



taken 



from the Earth 
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are alfo other fort* of CW* more unCtuous and foluble 
™ Und?Se as they are, and let lye till the Frofts and Ram M 
3wr«S^ fime, ■ prow a very confiderable. advantage to Barrt* >Zf*dt ; 

^ where any o« S CbJ are found, it is good to prove their n* 

burning them into/**, ^*^?^&2£Z 



m^lmentaiiy 'know the true effeQs and benefits Att 

2i fimply of k ^.JfiSS 

ot Prove, fo advantageous as- many hn* . 



unburnt, may 
ported, yet is it of very 



not prove ani the Dh^s of Animals, by which 

Sft any forts of Lands, and raifeth Corii anabundance. • • • - 

of Land « moft excellent ufe, many barren par i i of dm of ^ 

tJarion teing thareby reduced intofo fertile uandmoa for bearing moft 
forts of Gram, that upon ■ Land not worth above one ortwoSh.llmgsaa 

AcS well husbanded with lime hath been raifed as good Mat, Btrli* 



Alfo that by the fame means fro 



Ling, Heath j or Common natu: 



r^ Ue worth, . hath been raifed moft gallant O„,worth 
&re or fix Pounds an Acre, ^OtfimJfkr. , , < ■ . . n . u' 

He alfoaffirms that fome men' have, had and received fo muchiwbfe 

mon S^nds by once Zimbg, as hath paid the purchafe of there 

!nd that himftlf bad great advance thereby, yet lived twenw 
SSf'ftS S and fetched fhe fame by Waggon fofar to lay it onto 



• $ 



Lands 



ano* 



One Author faith twelve or fourteen quarters will Lime an Acre 
ttoSth^Buftels : the difference of the Land may require a different 

proportion 



fl'fb. a mixture of Lime,' Earthy and Dung together, is a very etol- 



Land for Lime is the light and I Tandy 



the 



^M«^ly^<* tiing, commended of all tto>ek^wri^ Qf 
pradife any thing in Husbandry- There are fevera* binds of it,fome w ^ 



Jtony, fome Soft 
It is of a cold 



i9 Pray, tudiy jthw^bU^ black, and Tome red:* 

arid faddens Land: exceedingly > and . very heavy 



Tbe 



goodnds or bfdnefe thereof is not known fo in* by. Ssu 4*1, 

EePuritv and Uncompoundednefs of it } for lfrt will break into biw J^S^ 

£f or fmocXke Leader,, without ^y G^^ott of &nd 
orGravel 5 or if it wiU flake like Slate-ftones, and flake or ftatter after 
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a ihower of Rain, or being expoled to the Sun or Air, and Jhordy af- 
ter turn to duft when it's throughly dry again > and not congeal like tough 

Clay, queftion no* ; he fruitfulnefe of it, notwithftariding the difference 
of colours, which are- no certain figps.of the goodnefs of the Marie. As 

for the Slippermef, ftfcoufnefi, Fattirttff, or Oyltnrfi thereof \ although 
it be commonly efteemed a figne of good Jtfarle, yet the beft Authors af- 
firm the contrary, viz. That there is very good A^r/e. which is nop fb> 
Befiviq but licth in the Mine pure, dry and {bort^ yet neyerthelefs if you water 

M*k.$ t you fhall find it flippery. But the beft and trueft Rule to know the 

•richne fs a nd profit of your Marie, is to try a Load or two on ypux Lands 
;in feveral places, and in different proportions. 



Vfe and Be- 
nefit if 
Marie. 



They ufuaily lay the fame on fmall heaps, and difperfe it over the 

twhole Field, as they do their Dung ; and this Marie will keep the Land 
whereon it is laid, in fome places ten or fifteen, and in fome places thirty 
years in heart : it is moft profitable in dry, light, and barren Lands, fuch 
jas is moft kind and natural for Rye, as is evident by Mr, Blitfcf £xperi* 
ment in his Chapter of Marie. It alio affordeth not it's vertuc or ftrength 
the. firft year, fo much as in the fubfequent years. It yields a very great 
Jncreafe and Advantage on high, fandy , gravelly, or mixed Lands, though 



never fo barren, ftrong Clay -ground is unfuitabie to it : yet if it can be 



t 



talib. 



4* >>' 



Mid dry, Marie may be profitable on 

It is very neceiTary in Marling Lands to find out the true proportion; 
how much on every Acre, that you add not too much, nor too little, 

{ in medio virtus. ) It's better to erre by laying on •' too little than too 

much, becaufe you may add more at pieafore, but you cannot take away; 

thefureft way is to try fome (mail quantities fir ft, and proceed as your 



m ju v~ 

Experiments encourage. It hath been alfo experimentally oblerved, that 
you are to lay your Marie in the beginning of Winter on hard and bind- 
ing Grounds. And on the contrary, you are to lay it in the Spring oa 

light, fandy, dry, and gravelly Lands, but it's good to try both ; it's 
held to be beft to lay it abroad in the beginning of Winter, that the 
Froifts may firft make the fame moulder into fmall pieces, and fo become 
apt for Solution, which is done by the Rains that more plentifully fall 



Of tttBcrs- 

fyttk. 



itmZkuft fome forts of light awl fandy Ground, as Sir Hugh Piatt gives the relati- 

*»i on of a certain perfon that allured it to be moft true, that the very Clay 
which he digged up in St. Georges Fields being kid upon his Pafture- 
ground which he there held by Leafe, did exceedingly enrich the fame, 



in the Winter. 

You fhall obferve ( faith Markham ) that if you cannot get any perfect 
and rich Marie, if then you can get of that Earth which is called Fullers- 
Earth, and where the one is not, commonly the other is, then you may 
ufe ij: in the fame manner as you fhould do Marl, and it is found to be 
very near as profitable. 

. Mr. Bernhard Paltjly ( that French Author cited fo often by Sir Hugh 
Piatt ) commends the fame ; I have not known it at any time pra&ifed 
in England for the bettering of any ground, ( faith Sir Hugh Plait ) but 
by all prefumption the famemuft of neceflity be very rich, becaufe, it is 

full of that Vegetative Salt, which appears in thefe fcouring effects, for 

the which k is divers ways had in ufe amongft us. 
Clay is bf many commended to be a confiderable Improvement tp 




infomuch as he did never regard to feck after any other Soil. 



I m 



Mo 
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T^ATGam PU't relates that he knfc.w light fandy ground ^ hietf 

fi w for little or nothing, cured by laying thereon a great <juan_ti» 



"ttFciZm* which converted it to goof tempWtoent, whereby 
• time fSl, and not fubjea to fail upon eweryl^htoccafiona S .i: 

K but would abide,variety of weather, according to the 



n^Hrfel'cround 7 And rtU Impr°«mnt ( faith j,e ) is of no little va- 
i fi!; £re is a great difference betwixt Land that ii fubjeS to fa; 
lue, for there - w »B"v d Un d thus Improved that * ill not fail 

"onfe K I™ ^ diftemperature of 

th M r e &4 alfo affirms that all mk is ia kind of ehjgrcu.d, and 
-M r, ,TrTV„ Mifci-rinlu in d aeftion from Marie. . 

« (houldfeera to .differ * l »J^f ^ bot h Arable and Pafture, and 

I, ; « good Uatry fg&&J in the year, and infeveral proportions, 

for feyeral Gr ains at 'fver q( ^ 

S the SeXX/afl tf ** or and there- 

g Snto your f ^ft*££ that - ch , adva „ceth the 1 * 
By the i fame Rule, ana £ Sud be an Inrichment and to- 

benefit of W 1 '* ^! ' as d t . G,brUl PUtt teftifieth that he 

pro vement to ^ would feldoli te froitfu i un i e f s the 

Tr^fL v«t Fofpemu,, to have been cured bylay- 
Jbalon of '^"-i If light Stnij ground, which afterwards 
ing thereupon ia great ^ e t6 the fort p f ground 

ftM ° m * neVW Mt * W 

tta ^ a \ a o,n A fnr fertility is that which Is waffied froirt the hills or 

h Thl VW» olL by ,S violence of Rm ; other « that are digged, 
other JKWrplaoes Dy tne contrafting to C/^ground 

^ ™v eS muctt, « Col umh Vaith, that his, Grandfather , nfed to 

*r?y //w on cC «d on the contrary tci Wing CU, on *mk grounds, 

nd with good fttccef*. . ^ . ^ m6 ad ^ th 

W alfo is ot great uie io « . .. , . tow!n hli the a,-.. 



W alio is q Ua ri t i t ies of Soil In the Winter by the fteep 

for the fpeedy ra flng , ot g ea afld ^ fa by 



when fouWing BBTOJ „ § heep in winter , which may be Shepp- 
Sbeep houfe for the houimg h ^ . 

cribbed, round ^about and in ^we ^ ^ 

SaSSS a JWf*. and lay it three or tour Inches 

el the btreets or way, fe j leafe and 

thick, and n ^Xmt h rfTheir bodies, anf d»U> of their 

ife^oSSS^Sl turn to excellent rich Soil, - and go very 
Dung and Urine, me™ f e rviccable then you can conceive. 

upon Uad, gjffi ^ of Wbr nfe for ^ better- ^ ^ 

• ?rf ?and L al of a Saltilh nature .islfroitful i efpeciafly all 

atAl nry covered with Hovels. or Hbufes, of which you 



S Spe^'t richXu^7andfoa« "old Ffoo« under a.y 



B &r affirms that > hath I^^Wjfc*** 



fold for twelve pence a Load being digged out ot a "aw*" 
l°' d ™ r .V? .1 ,^;.k » e re carried three or four miles to the ^be 
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Of Sea. 

Weedf Mi 
Wttit in 



the labour ahcT charges very Veil; which Earth being laid upon Arable 

Land within a Furlong of the fame Method did more hurt than good* 

which fheweth that the Earth muft be of different nature from the Land 

whereon jt is laid. 

Alfo ^hy fort of may be made uie of for the folding of Sheep 

thereon under a Covert, after the Flanders Manner^ as before is faid of 

Sand. m 
All forts of Earth ate very ufeful to intermix with Lime, Dung of 

Beafts, Fowl, or any other fatty fubitance being laid, firatnm fuper Jtra- 

itim, in pits or on heaps to putrifie together, as well to moderate the qua- 
lity as to increaje the quantity of your Soil. 

Street-dirt in Towns and Villages is an excellent Improver of feveral 
{brts of Land, efpeciaily the light and fandy. 



SECT. III. 



Soyh taken from the Sea or Water 



The richeft of 



Sands is what comes from tfle Sea-coaffs and the 



Creeks thereof, and all Lands bordering on the Sea may be improved 



by them 



the ufual pra&ife in the Weftern parts of England for the 



people to their great charge in carriage to convey thie Salttjh Sands 
to their barren grounds, whereof fbme of them do lie five miles diftance 
from the Sea, and yet they find the fame exceeding, profitable, for that 



their Inheritance is thereby enriched for many years together, theg 
eft virtue con filling in the Saltifhuefs thereof. 

Others fay the Ricbnefs of the Sands is from the fat or filth the Sea 
doth gather-in by Land-floods, and what the Tide fetches daily from the 
Ihores, and from filh, and from other matters tfyat putrifie in the Sea, 
all which the Water! cafts on fhore, and purgeth forth of it felf, and 
leaves in the Sands, while it felf is clean and pure. 

The Sands of frefb Rivers challenge alfo a place in our Improvements^ 
being laid on Land proper for the fame, but more efpecially if it be mixr 

ed with any other matter, as moft ufually it is, where it is caftonfhelves 

arthe falls of fbme Land- waters defcending from Hills or High-ways. 

In Devonjbzre and Cornwall and many other parts, they make a very 

great Improvement of the Sea- weeds for the Soiling and Manuring of 
their Land, and that to a very great advantage. 

All manner of Sea Owfe, Ow fie mud, or Sea-weed, or any fuch-Iike, 
growing either in the Sea or frelh Rivers, whereof there is a very great 

quantity loft and deftroyed, are very good for the bettering of Land, v 

In Cornrval there is alfo a Weed called Ore-weed, whereof fbme grows 
upon Rocks under high water-marks, and .fome is broken from the bot 

torn of the Sea by rough weather, and caft upon the next fhore by the 
Wind and Flood, wherewith they Compoft their Barley-Land. 

* 

Of Sttayl-Cody or Snag-greet, 

It lieth frequently in deep Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is 

very fbft, full of Eyes and wrinkles 3 and little fhells, is very rich; fbme 

tjiey fell for one (billing two pence the Load, another fort they fell for 

two 
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{hillings four pence the Load at the Rivers-fide, which men 
twenty miles ah end f or the InricKing of their Land for Corn and Grajs, 

one Load going as far ks three Load of 4 the belt Horfe or Cow-dung that 

Can be had : It hath in: it many Snails and Shells, which is conceived oc- 
cafioneth the fatnefs of it;. 

I am very credibly informed that an Ingenious Gentleman living near 
theSea-fidey laid on his Lands great quantities of Oyfter-fliells, which °fhftcr>fbeh 
made his Neighbours laugh at him, (as ufually they do at any thing be* 
fides their own clownifti road' or cuftom of ignorance) for the firft and 
fecond years they fignified little ; but afterwards they being Co, long ex- 

pofed to the weather, and mixed with the moift Earth, they exceedingly 
enriched his Lands for many years after : which ftands alfo with reafon, 
the Shells of all fucfr Fifh being only Salt congealed into ftich a form, 
Which when it is difFolved of neceflliiy ; muft prove fertile. 

There is in i moft Rivers a very good 5 rich Mud of great fruitfulnefs,^-^ 1 
and unexpected advantage b it cofts nothing but labour in getting, it 

hath in it great worth. and vertue, being the Soil of the Paftures and 
Fields, Commons, Roads^ Ways, Streets, and Backfides, all wafhed 
down by the Flood, and fettling in fueh places where it mee& - with reft. 

There is likewife very great fertility in the residence ©f all Channels, 
Ponds, Pools j Lakes, and Ditches, where any ftore of Waters do re- 
ofe themfelves, but efpecially where any ftore of Rain-water hath a 
long ti me fetled 



In Foreign parts where Fijbzre plenty they prove an excellent Manure of iifo 
for Land ; in fome places herein England there are plenty of fbme forts 
of Fijb, and at fome feafons not capable of being kept for i Market, it 
were better to make ufe of them for our Advantage than not $ ; I pre- 
sume they, are of the beft of Soils or Manures^ bue hereiri frfubmit to 
experience 



:,< ; i ' 



Doubtlefs there isnor any thing that proceeds from^ the Sea, or other 
Waters, whether it be Fif&or the Garbifh of Filb, Vegetables, Shells, 
Sands, or Mud, or any fuch-like diffolving matter, but muft be of very 
great ad vantage to the IJusbandman, if duly and judicioufly applied* 



§ E C T. I V. 




■ 

or Exfrementitiom Soyls* 



Horfe- Dung is the moft^omnion of any Dung whatfoever* by reafon of Hotp. 
that Horfes are moft kept in Stables, and > their Soil; prefervedj yielding a w 
confiderable pdee in moft places ; the hijgher the Horfes are fed> the bet- 
ter is the Dung by far ; it is the only Dung in ufe x whilft it is new, for 



ftot Beds, and 7 other ufes for the Gardiner. 

Next unto the Horfe : dung J is Cow-dungy whereof by reafon of «s#c,w, a 

eaiie folntion, hath been made the : Water, wherein Grain hath been ox-dun^ 
fteeped, and hath deceived many j a plain meailtng' Husbandnian, for 



*there is not ' that richhefs nor vertue therein as many judges for that- 
purpofe. 



' 9 



But this, together with Horfe-dung, or other Dung, is of very great 
advantage to Land if it be kept till it be old, and not laid abroad ex- 

poled to the Sun and Wind, as is the pra&ife of the feveral ignorant 

Husbands* 





Oftb 
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the Summer-month? together 

vertue thereof 



3 lOECMiw, »» Sun and Air hath exhaufted 
hid? if it be laid on heaps with Earth mixed there- 

men. it it pe r fooner b ht _ „ 



QfSbctp: 

dung. 



produces excellent Corn-- It is alio jo jh & 

narv Dung ufed the common way m fomc years dom nurr, ano ioms 
nary uung uieu uic * tosrow, which ordered^as before, is 

times makes Weeds and trumpery tog §h idd the be ft 



ment to the common Field-Lands 



folded on them, efoeciaily where it is turned in with the Plough fooa 

fa MM T'A way to Improve !»£ 



them 



eft advantage 
Earth, Sand 



fold them in a covered Fold 



with 



f 




before 



and by this mean* we make our Sheep 



and d>«e a STnoinolved, and proves a great Improvement A 



prove .T{T=«^& ft £"SWJ5* very 

T rfil « X3« ofTbife, and other noifome Weeds, 

:„T\.«,r.i^ri ^* fau'rUverv rich for Corn or orals, or any j-awu, y^a- 
vain Tradition ; lay tisverynvu « ^.^-j. ^ Al7 nrpfer it be 

of fuch account to many ingenious Husband 



improver. 



9 



that the y prefer it bc- 



ot lucn account w ji*uy therefore they make their Hog 

fore any ordinary Manure w nat loey £ «. u ^. h pibblc or Gra . 

yards Musking* 
vel I in the bottom, &c. * e ^^" Fruits , and Plants out of Gar 

and all Garbidge, and all Leaves, woo, "" w d f 

dens, Courtsand Yards, and ^^^^'fy, 



£ to ° f =5Cnfi^ often or twelve 

^ moft Lkely that this , Manure .ft " 

more natural and kindly to Land, than ithe bare Swmcsdun 



muft of nepeffity prove a very high advantag 

ftate of this Beaft 



9 




felf: and 



confidering the defpicable 

yed with this Dung, 



t 



Lands that are hot and burning, may be all; 

beg efteemed the f Weft <>f Dungs ; and « ts tfc b^ft of Dung ^ 

prevent or cure the Canker m 1 rees, out 

tSt* ffi fi&IK Wyard produce them 

twenty oi thirty pounds worth of profit in a year. 



Of 



r 



r 
t 
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Of the Dung of Bowls. 



• • • 

This challengeth the Priority not only of the DungFoW-V but ofjM^ 
all other Creatures whatfoever. 

Pigeons or Hens dung is Incomparable, one Load is worth ten Load 
of other dung, and therefore its ufually fowen on Wheat (ox Barley) 
that iieth afar off, and not eafily to be helped 3 it's extraordinary like- 
wife on a Hop-garden. ' 

^Load of Pigeons-dung is more worth tha n twenty Shillings in many 

parts 5 a very excellent Soil for a cold moift- natured Land. 

I have caufed it to befbwenby hand after the Grain is fown, and in 
the fame manner, and then harrowed in with the Grain, and received a 
very great increafe on poor Land 



I 



known /faith Plat ) a Load of Pidgeons^dung fetched fixteen 



miles, and a Load of Coales given for it ; which in the Soil where 



fetched would have done more hurt 



good for 



Manuring of 



Land, yet where it was carryed, it did as much good for the fertilizing 
of Land as double the charges : In the one Soil is cured the barrennefs, 
and in the other it poyfoned the fertility. 

This Dung is of lefs efteem, becauie it is not obtained at fb ealie a of 
rate; and where it is, it's generally little fet by, becauie our Fore-fathers 

did not make any great matter of it, and becauie they underftand not 
the ftrength and power of it; for when they take it out of the Jioules it's 
of a very hot nature, and muft needs Injure fbme things, if laid there- 
on . c but if it be mixed well with common Earth* jSand, or focMike, and 

let lie till it rot well together,' you will find it a very tich Manure^ and of 
value to anfwer a great part of your Poultreys expence 



I have known a Quince tree whereon Poultrey always pearchedi that 



by reafon of the Rain wafliing to its Roots the fait and fatnefs of the 
Bung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very excellent Quinces. 

This hath been held by the Antients to b& mo'ft hurtful and unprofi- of Goofi- 
table to any Grounds. They fay that to good Grafs they are a great (^ khm 
enemy, for their Dung and treading will putrify it, and make it worle 
than barren 



I have it from a credible hand, that Goofe dung is very advantageous 



to Corn, it being difcovered by a flock of Oeefe dayly paffing over : th wart 
a Field of Wheat, making as it werca Lane over the fame in the Winter- 
time, and had nibbled the Wheat clean from the Ground, and dunged 
where they went ; in which palTage the next year proved to be very* 



gallant Wheat, far exceeding any 
Like unto that I have heard, drat 




ofthYField 

of Wild geefe had pitched 



upon a parcel of green Wheat, and had eaten it up clean, and fat there 
on, and dung'd it leveral nights, that the Owner difpaired of having 
any Crop that year, but the contrary happened ; for be had afar richer 
Stock of Wheat there than an y of his Neigbdurs had in the Land adjoyn* 

ing, to the admiration of all. 
Which demonftrateth that this Dung is of a very hot and fiery nature, 

which, occailoneth that barren nefs falfly fuggefted to be in it :; and being 
laid abroad thin in the Winter-time, proves a very rich Manure,and there- 
forq to be efteemed of; and being mixed witli cooling Earths, and Jet pu^ 

trify fome time, may jirbvevery raudh for your benefit : therefore tieg- 




Of the Manuring of Land 





led 



but make feveral trials, the Advantage will be your 



Of Vvitut. 
Explicatio 
Miraculi 



The fame'may be faid of the Dung of any other Water-fowl 

Although that Urines are efteemed to be of a deftruaive and morti- 
fying nature to Vegetables, as G/^^affirms* b.tf reafon : of its. Salarm-i 

-iacal and burningSpirit that is therein, as is evident toourSenfes upon. 

* * .-II.-.. r- ^ 




i 



r 



the calling of new Urine on Nettles or other vegetable, 
ftroyeth them : but it is with this* as with many other moift things tub 

jeft to putrefaaion, time willdigeftit, and alter the nature and proper 

ty thereof, as it doth Wine or Beer into Vinegar, Jo 



will of this 



fiery matter produce an excellent boil, as many have had the experi- 
ence of. . > , . .: . t. X y L P 
Mr. Hattlip teftifieth, that in Hoiltnd they as carefully preferve the 

Cows Urine asthe Dung to enrich their Land. Columella in bis Boole 
of Husbandry faith, That old Urine is excellent for the Roots of 
T 




I know a Woman (faith Hartlip ) who lived five miles Sou h < 

Canterbury, who faved in a Pail all the Urine; and when the Pail was 
full, fprinkiedit on her Meadow, which caufedthe Grafs at firit to look 
yellow, but after a, little time it grew, wonderfully. . 

Another alfo iaith, that Mans Urine is of great worth, and will fatten 
Land more than y ou are aware of, and it were not ill Husbandry to take 
all opportunities to preferve it for Land, and fo of all other Urines, 

after the Dutch manner. . . , c t 

Humane Ordure ought, not here to be omitted as a rich So J, it the 
Husbandman would be fo careful as to place his Houie of Office, that he 
may once in two or three days add fome mixture of Earth, Straw, Stub- 
hie, or fuch like, to deduce it into a necelTary fubfta.nce portable into his 

Lands or Grounds remote from his Dwelling, where after it hath lam 
fome convenient time in a heap to putnfy together, and then thinly CiU 
perfed, proves an unexpected Advantage. 



SECT. 



V. 



Of feveral other Soy Is or Manures: 

♦ 

Aflies contain in them very much of a rich and fertile Salt, as before 
we noted, and therefore not fo much to be flighted and neglected as they 



are 



be they of what kind or nature foevcr. 



Virgil 



> 



JSffaos 





Ne fudet 9 

~ emimmu/tdumjatfare fcragros, 



The Wood-afhes are the beft, and very ufeful 3 yet after they have 
been ufed in th« Bucking of Cloathes. they are worth little, unlefs it be 
in cold and moift Land, wherel have known them alfo to avail much. 

Sea-coal afhes with Horfe-dung make an excellent Compoft for divers 

Turf • and Peat-a(hes muft needs be very rich, being much after the 
fame manner as the Burning of Land, which moft know to be a very 
great Improvement, and whereof we have already treated 

Afhes are a great Curer of Mofs and Rufliei* in moft Grounds. . 



s 




Of the Manuring of Land. . . 8 5 




The Allies of any fort of Vegetables are very profitable, as divers pla- 
ces in England can teftifie by experience, who-confume their Fearh, 
Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furze, Sedge, Bean-ftalks-, and the very Sward 
and Swarth of their Ground to afhes 3 and thefe according to the (tore 
of Salt which their Aflies do contain, do either for a longer dr ihorter 
time enrich their barren Grounds. . 

Mr. Piatt highly commends Soap aflies, after, the Soap-boiler have 
made what life of them they pleafe, to be a very great eririchin'g xq 

Land 3 and gives you an inftance of a Stalk and Ear. of Barley of an Ell 
and three" Inches in length, that grew on barreri Land, enriched, with 
Soap-aflies b he alfo faith he found the like fuccefs In Pafturc'jgrdund* 
In Lombard)' they efteem them much above other Dung. 
It is beft to lay them either on Corn, or Pafture,;or Meadow in the be- 
ginning of Winter, that the fliowers may the eafier di/folVe them. 

Soot alfo is affirmed by fome to be very good, efpecially that \vhich '- 



made of Wood. It's moft beneficial to Trees or Plants that' either grow 
in the fliade, or to cold and moift Grounds. 

Common Salt may prove advantageous, if ufed with moderation am} 
dilcretion, as well to Saltifli Sands, Muds, Farths, &c. Some commend 
very much the Sweeping of a Ship of Salt, or droftte Salt and Brine. 
It is of lingular ufe, as daily experience teftifies, being diuolvcd and 



Seed-corri fteeped therein, to* prevent the Smut, and add lejrtillity 
noted before in the preparation of the Seed. * 

There is alfo a relation of one thatfovved a bufliel of Salt long before 
on a fmall patch of barren ground at Clapham, which to that day remain- 
ed more frefh arid Green, , and full of Swarth, than all the reft of the 
Field about it: This, though not a beneficial Experiment, by reafon of 
the price of Salt, yet a plain t demon ft ration of the Fertility that is in 
Salts, and gives us encouragement to make ufe of the Brines of Salt-pits, 
or fuch-Hke, now in much efteem., ; . 

In Rags of all forts there is good virtue;,. they are carried far, and laid R a£u 
aponLand, and have them in a warming improving temper : one good 
Load will go as far as a dozen or more of the beft Cow- dung. 

Divers alfo have found fingular profit in the Hair that is gotten from Bur, &c. 

the Hides of Beafts, being thinly laid upon the ground, and fuffered to 

putrifie. ■ . - 

Alfocourfe Wool-nippings and Tarry Pitch marks, may be reckoned 

into the number, having great virtue in them. 

Mault-duft is commended for an en richer of barren Land ; but be- Mauit-Juft. 

caule great quantities are not to be had thereof, it is beft to be ufed in Gar- 
dens, where you will find it to be of fingular ufe : only it is apt to breed 

Weeds. 

All forts of Fearn, Straw, Brake, Stubble, Rulhes,ThiftIes, Leaves of Fca .. nt 
Trees, or any manner of Vegetable trafti whatever, either .caft into the st,*v, 
Yards among the Cattle or Swine, or caft into Pool's or places -to r 9 t in, ****** 
or mixed with other Soils, help very much, make very 'go od Com- 
poft 



It is not unlikely that the corrupt Pulp or Chaff of any Fruit jaid about 
the Roots of any Trees of the lame, kind, ftiou Id advance their Growth 
and Bearing, becaufe it more eafily (upplies them with a fimilar Juice yej 
remaining in the Pulp or Chaff, which the Fruits or Seeds out of whichl It 
was made, had by their Branches & foots attract ed. The Lees of Vvirie,& the 

Grounds 





84. 
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Grounds or Setlings of Beer, Ale, &c* are of the like 
excellent. 



but mora 



, AH Marrow-bones, filh bones, Horn, or ihavlhgs of Horn., brLiquois 
fankini-M • w berein piefli or rilh have lain, or any other thing whatsoever, that hath 

anyoiiynefsor fatnefs in it, is ufeful in Husbanding Lands 



It were not much labour to try 



hether 



bones of Hories or other 



Beafts, whereof there are great quantities at fome Dog-kennels, being 
burnt in heaps, with fome Imall addition of Fewel, would be ot good* e& 



fed to be laid 



Land 



B»k of 



Eattn in 

HUS&QVI- 

Treet, 



Vrry, 



Blood. 



Lskur. 



There is in all Bark a very rich Salt, but in the Oaken Bark- the tnoli t 
which is made ule of principally by Tanners 5 but Barks or Ainds ofr Trees 
not of fb high a value, being broken into fmall pieces, mull of nece(fi» 
ty enrich either Corn or Pafture-ground being laid thereon : It mull: 
needs be much richer than the Mould or £arth ufually found in the bo- 
dies of old, large, and hollow Willow-trees, that are putrified within* 
which is etteemed to be io rich and effe&ual 

Black 



Amongft the Cole-Mines 
Clay, that lies near the C 



lualiy dig a kind of Blew or 
d is as it were an unripe Coal, which 

on fh. ir Puitures 



the Country men commonly call Vrry y which thty la) 

with wonderfull fuccefe, and is very proper for warm Lands. 

Blood, is very good foraU ibrts of Land, efpecially for Fruit,having irt 
itfelf all the principles of Fertility in the grcaceft plenty, and moft equal 



proportion 



dufl being rotted 



anv 



d whatlbever mixt 



itb 



Earth j m*kes heavy Land light, and fertilizes it exceedingly. 

There are fome forts of Land that are in themfelves rich, but their 
riches are bound up by the ftubbornefs of their Cla./y furfaces, for which 
Labour feems to be the belt Soil. 

« 

And who athwart the furrows' plows the Pltiti, 
Then breaks the Clods obi q u ly over ag.-./h 9 

Turning his J earn, and by Berhal i oU 
T 'obedience brings a di [obedient Soil. 



for a good fat CI 



poled 



Virgil. 



Sun and Air, will diflblve like 



Mar'e into a more Earthly Subftance, and without any manure, or other 
Culture than Labour, will produce a plentifull Crop. 
There are other forts of Land that ly remote from any Dung or Soil, 

oratleaft difficult to.be conveyed unto it, that may be much amended 

by Labour, that is, by often Plowing and T urning of them 5 as is evi- 
dent, that Earth often digged and skreen'd in a Garden, produces the 
beft Tillage ; which is alio the principal reafbn that Digging or Plough- 
trenching of Land, makes it more fruitful than the ordinary way of 
Ploughing. 

Ail the Dungs and Soils before-mentioned are improvable by mix- 

imoit 



ing and digefting them the one with the other. I know 

way in moft places, to lay Dung in heaps till it rotts, and thenlpreadit 
on the Land, which is much better than to fpread it whilft it is new ; but 
the way that is moft profitable to the Husbandman, is to make near his 
Houfe or Barns, a large pit in length and breadth accqrding to his ftocfc 
of Soil he is capable to make, andfo prepare it at the bottom with Stone, 

Chaulk or Clay* that it may detein Water ox the moifture of the Dung, 

And 



other water may 



p„dder litter Dm Weeds, &c and (here let them lie and rot toge 
52 ! rill eitor the fier-quantity of the Soil in the Pit, or Ins occafion 

fo ^B&r yMt D U ng mixed lies, tobef 



Dung it makes and the fooner 



9 

■ 

fa Pit, or that you' are compel 



Tfvou have not fuch aconvemency orarir, orci.ai yuu «.v 

iJtSvl your Dung before* be ft for your ufe, orthatjo- Land 
be ready for it; then is the beft wav 



K 0t p^t "hat to Tun ana Wind do not attrad or drive from 



" TheVel ! pre Paring of * a piece of Husbandry not to be 

mixed, creates a lenliDie oecay ui x a c~u ~c ,Uo R Pn t<j nrVs- 

of good or .11 Husbanpry depends the mine and fall of the Rents orVa 
lues ot many Farms in this Kingdom. 




L i 



CHAP. 



\ 




CHAP. 



Of 




e 



"Benefit, 



fifing, 



» 

"Planting, and ^Propagiu 



ting of all forts of Timbers-trees, and other c 2 rees 
ufefull either in "Building, or other Mechanic \ 
Vfes, or for Fencing, Fern I, &c. 



Sect. I. 



Of the Benefit of Propagating Umber-trees, and other 

Tr.ees in general. 




* 

He Propagation of "Woods or Trees is none of the leaft Improve* 
rnents that can be made on molt of the Lands in England, for the 
particular advantage and pleafure of the Countryman, & in railing 
fhe yearly profits of his Farm> and very much advancing the price of 
the purchale thereof, over and above the Annual gain : and nothing can 
render a Seat more delegable and pleafant than Wood and Water, but 
principally the curious Groves furrounding or bordering near it. 



* ■ 



What can be more profitable than Woods or Trees? which will thrive 
and increafe on the moft barren and unfruitful Land, be it either wet or 

dry, cold, mountainous, uneven., remote, or never lb inapt for any 

other manner of Culture, where neifher, Corn, Grafs, or any other 

neceflary or ufefull Vegetable will hardly _grow,_yet may we -there, per- 
ceive the lofty Woods flourifh, far exceeding in value the purchafe of 



the Land without them; and infte ad of injuring the Land whereon they 
ftand, it is much better and capaciated to bear Tillage at the removal of 
the Trees? alfothe other bordering grounds yield a greater increafe of 
Corn or Grafs, by their defence from the extremity of the cold, and 
bitter blafts in the Winter, and the {torching drought of the Sum- 



mer. 



And what can be more pleafant than to have the bounds and limits 

of your own Propriety preferved, and .continued from Age to age by 
the Teftimony or fuch living and growing, witnciTes, in the Spring 

yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chilled fpirit, giving you 
anaflurance of the approaching Summer by their pregnant Buds, and Mu- 
sical Inhabitants? in the Summer what more delegable than the curious 
profpect, of the variety of Greennels, dark (hades, and retirement from 
the lcorching Sun-beams > The Autumn and Winter alio not without 
pleafure and content for the active Husbandman. 

The Delights whereof Rapinus thus Sings, 

Or if he fleafe, into the PVoods may firay, 
Liftcn to th\ Birds which Sing at break of day. 



Jul 



Jnd thefe Delights aU others Jo tranfeend, - 
that we the City now no more Refpetf. 
Or the vain Honours of the Court Jfetf. 
Rut to cool Streams, to aged Groves retire, &c. 

• ■ • 
■ * 

And what place can be more difpleafing and ungrateful than a naked 

and dry Seat, lying open to all Winds «nd Weathers? of which it may 
fee faid as once of old Sarnm : 

• • - 

£fl thi defeSius Lympha, fed egpia Crete 

Savit ihi Ventm, fed Philome 




As for the more particular advantages and benefits of planting Woods Particular 
and Trees, you mail find that . ■ • ' 

Firft, it improves and meliorates the Land it felf^for thole Lands where 

Woods have formerly flood* and are now grubbed up or taken away, 

the ground is very good and rich, and bears excellent Corn, or any other 
Tiilageor Grafs, although the ground was before the Planting or grow- 
ing of thofe Woods barred, lean, arid thin, as may appear by the bor- 
dering Land on either fide of fuch Woods that were -never planted. 

Secondly, the annual Profits of moft Land planted with Coppice- 
woods are much greater than if the fame Land were ufed for Corn, Grafs 
or fuch like: Forlhave known on a Hill, Land not worth for Corn or 
Grafs above Five {killings per' Acre, that at twelve years growth, the 
Coppice-wood thereon growing hath jbeeri fold at jthe rate of Twenty 



pounds per Acre ; and at the next Felling at Seven years growth 
like to be of the fame value, it coming much thicker* and being better 
preferved than at the firft, which is a very con fiderable advance of the 

value or profits* befides, it is not fubjeft to thofe cafualties and hazards 
that Corn, Cattle, &c. arefubjeft unto: It will alfo bring in an annual 
profit, if you divide your Coppice into fo many parts as you intend it 
£hall ftand years before it be felled, then may you every year fella parr, 
as if you have ten Acres, you may every year fell one Acre at ten years 

growth. , ■ 

The better and lighter your Land is, the greater Will your increafe be, 

which may in fome fort (if the Land be very good) make good the 
Improvement : Mr. Blith inftances in his Improver Improved, of a new Plan- 
tation, that at Eleven growth a fall was made, and fo much Wood cut 
upon the fame, as was worth or fold for fixty pounds per Acre or more 5 
it was much Pole-wood, yea a good part of it made Spars,and fome part 
of it fmall Building-Timber, &c. The Land was worth about ten fttili- 
ings Acre, digged arid planted with Quick fets. . ; . 

The fame Author alfo gives very great encouragement for the planting 
of Poplar, Willow, and Alder, on wet morifh, or boggy. Land, to trie 
advancement of Land not worth two fhillings an Acre, unto five pounds 
an Acre at feven years growth, which isthe leaft I am confident, if it be 

carefully ordered. r 
Thirdly, the Benefit and Advantage is very great that is rai sd from 

Timber and other Trees {landing fingly, and in Hedge-rows, Avenues, 

or any other way difpofed or ordered about your Houfes, Lands, Com- 
mbns* &c that a man may plant, in a few years 

» 

may reap the benefit. _ 



Mr Blub gives you an Inftanceof one that planted one hundred A t ix*. 
andat the end of fifty years, fold them forfive hund «d pouna : t.d o 
another that planted fo much Wood in his own life, that he would not 

"SilX^ where federal of the Gentry in this .Kingdom 

have formerly, and in the memory of Man.planted ftately Walks, Ko*s, 

and Avenues! near unto their principal Seats, which now are of confide- 

4le valuef nd more in value" than the Land they cover, therefore if 
the fame Induftry were ufed to plant the fame fpecies of Trees mother 
places of your Farm, it may furely produce the fame eftS. I 
For M, Elm, PopU, Wifo», and fuch Trees that are quiet ot 
rowtb/itis a very great profit that is made of them where Fewel is 

b landng^em, in P Hedge-aows, and o*e_r fpan ; pUces, and 




ftrouuinl £ « ^a7five f« eighth ten years growth s they conftantly 

heir a eood head! and every time whileft the Tree is in proof, the fhrowds 

kcreal They are out of the danger of the bite of Cattle, and require 



Fourthly, Another main benefit accrews to the induftrious Husband- 
man from the Propagation of Trees in Hedge-rows, and Out-bounds of 

Lands?it riva a check tothe fierce cold Winter blafts which n.pthe 




Utes 



Winter-Corn 

According to Rapinus his Advice, 

But on that fid! which chiefly open lies 
7 b the North wind, whence Storms and Show rs anje 
There plant a Woody for without that Defence, 
Nothing re/Ms the Northern Violence 
mile with deflruftive blafls ore Cliffs and Hills 

Rough Boreas 

Woods alfo finely refrigerate the Air in the Summer^arching ; Heats 
and aualifvthe drv and injurious Winds both in Spring and ^u.nmti. 
£ Xe cLmpion y Farmers objea what they pleafe, there s no Held 
Champion Land of that yearly value for e.ther Corn or M - 

the Wood-land : I know no other reafon for it than the natural wan, .h 

md defence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elfe why Ihou.u <in en 
dofed 'and Sn 'd piece of feveral, yield fo much more certam 
Rent than the Ld of &c like nature in common and open, lying m 
on the otherfide of the Hedge, obvious to the injurious Airs.ahhough 
both converted to the lame ufe. . .„.„.„.„. . n .i 

Fifthly, Trees planted 0*f» here and there in theHed ge-row , and 
other daces of vour Land, prove an excellent Ihelter tor Cattle in tn- 
Winter to prefme them from cold Storms and Winds, and alio in the 
Summe from She fcorching Sun-beams, elfe would the Cattle ^deftroy 

.1. with their Feet than they eat with their Mouths, and lofe more 

Fatnefsin onehotday, than theygam in three cool days. 
Thefe univerfal advantages alfo accrew to thofe Places or Countreys 

I*™' ^t^^t^r^i^ for the Building of Ships, 

th KwS aXfenrof thTs fcation, and for the re edifying of Towns 



more 



More Uni 




Of (jardenSIillage 




And alfo it yieldeth 



Recruit of neceflary^ Boots, Inftru 



ments and Materials for all our Rural and Mechamck ufes ; or for our 
Mills, Carts, Ploughs,^ and for Turnery Joy ners, and other Wooden 
Trades alfo forth? maintenance of the Groves or Pits oi Lead, Coal, 
and other Mines under the Earth, that where plenty .^ ood ^f ^* 
are, they need not be enforced to fetch i thefe Materials afaroft at agreat 
exoence and labour. In fome places they fetch moft of the necefTaric^ 
Sdd nea twenty miles on Horfeback, whenthe Land at thefant^ 
fKb^riicy need it, isas capable of bearing it as the place firon* 

W fecondlv! where Woods are raifedand maintained, there is a confer* 
fupply of Fewel, The difference may be very eafilv^ difcerned between 



Woodlands and che Champ 



you have Fewel in every 



houfe as well poor as rich, of good Wood ; in the other, the £ich have 
but little, and that at extraordinary rates, and the Poor none but what 
they filch and fteal from the Rirh ; or j if their honefty ^exceed their necef- 
fit v, they either fit and ftarve with cold, or burn Stubble of Corn or Cow- 
dune dry ed, or the Parings of the Earth, or fuch- like, that the other make 
ufe of for the Improvement and Manuring their Land, . * 

Thirdly, the Tanners Trade depends ^upon the Oaken-Trees, there- 
fore where thev are fcarce, there muft of neceffity be a defea of thatOc- 
cupation, which mull: in fine prove prejudicial to the whole Nation 

Fourthly Where Beech, Oak, Hazel, and fuch-like Maft- bearing Treej 

are in any confutable quantity ftanding they yield a very good Food 
for Swine, of ho (ball value to the Husbandman in fuch years they 

f 

13 I C hiall thereforefore give X ouabfief Catalogue of fuch Trees as ufually 
flouriih in our Englilh Soil ; the places they molt delight in, the motf 
natural arid likely way of Propagation, and their ufes, and what other 
Oblervations we have met withal concerning them. And Firit, 



Sect. 1 1. 



OfTimber-trees in particular. 



There is no Timber natural to our EngUfli Soil exceeds the Oak,, for 3 
it's Plenty, Strength, and Durablenefs ; Where are better and ftronge* 

Ships for the War, than thofe built of Oak ? And what Timber more laft- 

ins or ftronger than Oak in our Rural Edifices > It is a Tree univer- 
fally known, and will grow and ,prof P er in any Land^good or bad, 
C \L Gravel, Sand or mixed ; Warm, Cold, Dry or Moift, as expe- 
rimentally it appears by its growth in feveral places of contrary. Natures 
rTempe y rs St they do moft affeft the found, black, deep, and faft 
Mould, rather warm than over-wet and cold, and a little nfing, for this 
produces the firmed Timber; although I have known them^ thrive very 
weli in extraordinary cold, moin\and clay-ground, jhat a Tun ot Tim-, 
ber could not be thence haled unlefs in the dry and Summer-feafon, but 
that the Wheels would fink in the Clay to the Axel tree They 
will alfo grow, though but flowly, on the high, ftony, and barren: 



p 



Hills 



The 



Of Woods 




The Acorns> or Oaken-Matt, being Iom n in your Nurlcry, after they 
are full ripe, and before they are witheied( which will quickly be ihhey 
lie open in the Air ) will the next Spring yield you plenty of ^ouag 
Plants, which you may order and traniplant, as hereafter m the Nuiiery 

you Ihall have DireQ-i ns. • 

Or for expedition lake,, you may have young Sets drawn by thole 
that feek the Woods for Quick-it i s, in fuch places where Acorns have 
fpontaneoufly grown, and been iheltr^d from Cattle till they are fit for a 



remove ; but thele prove generally crooked and ill-fliaped, and fb are 

to be cut near to the ground when you Plant them, by w hich mean s they 
will emit another ihoot more {freight 

Tet I know 
No better me*ns tha» if from Seed they gro*. 

* / "is true, this my a longer time will aee J 9 

Jnd Oaks but fioxvly Are produced by Seed : 
Tet they rvhichfor the happier jbades Are bleft. Rapinus. 

* 

Oaks alfo profper very well in Coppices, being felled as other Under- 
wood$ are. Ic L reporied that a Lady in A/ortbamptonjbtre fowed Acorns, 
and lived to cut the Trees produced from them twice in two and twenty- 
years, and both as weii grown as muft are in fixtten or eighteen. Alio 
that Acorns let in Hed^e rows, have in thirty years born a Stem of a 
Foot Diameter. 

The feveral ufcs of Oaken-Timber of Buildings,, and other Mechanicfc 
ufes isfouniverlallyki own, that it hbutneedleisto enumerate them. To 

abide all feafns of the weather? there is no Wood comparable unto it, 
as for Pales, Shingles* PolU* Rai.s, Boards, 2fo 

For Water woikj>allbir isltcofid to none, efpecially where it lies ob 
vious-to the Air as well as the Water, there is no Wood like it : For 
Fevve! either as it is, or made into Chanfoal, there is no Wood equals it. 

The Earkalfo for the lannerand Dyer, exceeds all other Barks: The 
very Saw-dull and Afhes alio of the Oak challenge a preference, the 
Maft exceeds any other Malt of the Forreft trees, and is of great ufeto 
the Husbandmen in latting Sw ine ; for in the Forrefts and great Woods 
many Herds of Swine are very well farted in fuch years that the Oak 
yields plenty of Maft ; and that Bacon fo fed (* efpecially if the Swine are 
kept up with Peafe fome time after ) is the moft delicious meat; for the 
Hams we have from Wejtphali* and other parts of Germany under that 
name, are of .hole Swine ihat feed of this Malt: for their exccrcile they 

of neceflity ule in iearehing tor thefe Acorns, as well as the natural fweet- 
nefs of the Fruit it felfj very much meliordteth the flefh of thele Animals, 
as it doth of Deer, Hares, Conies, Pheafants, Ducks, and many others, 

the flefli of them that are wild being by much to be preferred to the 
tame. 

The young Boughs of the lopped Oak in the Spring-time are of equal 
uie to the Tanner, as is the Bark of this Tree, as hath been found by the 
experience of many Tanners of this Nation within thefe few years. 

The Elm is one of the moft eafy Trees to propagate, and delighting 
in moft forts of ground,excepting Land very dry, hot and parching, fhal- 

low Land near Chaulk or Gravel ; on the tops of Hills it thrives not well, 
yet it will grow almoft in any place. 

But 



Of Wood 




— ^-^rlTprincipally delights in, is the level, light, and loofe 
But the place s it prim y y b rf ^ f k d 

Land, fc^£5£*f Earth, or Chaulk, the Elm profpers well. : 

Wh f? er Vtt ^ March fall the feeds of the : Ah. winch being 
About the beginning 01 the ^ afld trouble 



advantageous ways know* «* • M ^ ck £ e % 00ts ofthe Elra , a „a 
Which are ^f^^TXl^c the EIm S grow, great plenty 

may be ^P 13 ^?/ vearlv Sioot out of the Earth, if Catt le be kept from 

of thele Suck e^wiU yearly 1^ ttoot q{ . g k 

them; ^Mro^ chopped or flit, and nightly covered with 
ers ; or if the old Roots oe », n Suckers, all which may be 

light Mould, they will &nd tortti plenty ^ 

flipped off, ^^"Si^^a than the Elm, obferving 
moreeafilytranfplan ted % that y? u cut not 

thefe Cautions, that iryour s ^ and de . 

off the top, becaufe it is la ppy, an uu , but the greater you may 

cay -the pW being ;w f ke„ed byb- removal, bu^ J ^ ^ 



the 



cav tne riiiui. , . -i t/ t u P a em .. i 0 me cover ano u 

g y fure to dif-branch leaving fV^ c \^f od H orfe-d U „g 
of fuch Elm fo cut off with a mixtur y Gentleman .„ ...» 
I have been very credibly informed, ^ rf 

North Countrey, having a de fire tonuklu demy v ^ ^ 

Trees about and tdps, and made 

that place, obtained a par rto t b j E1 £. braac hes, &c intole- 
Trenches or Ditches in 'he ^rtn> *™ f in len „ t h, as with beft con- 
veral lengths of fo, eight, ten <*vm ^Trenches fo digged, 
veniency he could, and bu ed tnem _ ^mg^y ^ Jy a 

and covered them .^'^fe'SSd Tbranch ; or if it were along 

hole open about the middle of the interrec i d d;d f 

piece, then two open places m^ht be Uf i, h ? the winter foe- 

f)rth feveral flioots ihchrit yearor a very 8 rav e 0n i vt hefaireft, and 

Sing, he took ^^S^Z^^olm «P the bo.e 

W hich was ^V^t thevarew to a prodigious height in a few year,, 
about it, by which mean, hey g W « t ap j du ^ s 
that his habitation «as complcatly adorn s f tW /w , e IS 

of his ingenious attempt. N Jte, tttt tne f 
when the Sap is full in the 1 ben tne ^ fa 

then the great quantity of ^the : Sa p that « ^ . ^ 

itfelfintothofe Shoots or Cio^ ^tne ^ 
for the focceeding years, the wnoie_ir . Tree _ For lt lsm . 

P>.S»?Sa Ked t r^& S when the &p is up. 



'dent, that if an Elm . » i ten™ ^ - ^ f d much ofit 's Sap 
that then the Tree lying 2P Vi.S.H rattier if fuch Tree were buried 

f nail Sooots in every r«^£"K open to the Air, from which 

a good moift Soil, ^ ,th .^V^f t0 proceed. Some have with good 
pa g rt you expeft a ^fiSta about the end of W, °^ beginmng 

iuccefs buried foch E™- 0 "^"" * .. drv , the latter s better. 

nf March • but if the Land be not over dry, tnei«i ^ ^ 
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For re ft 



Thi 



Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, &t. It is alfogood to make DreiTers, and 
Planks to Chop on, becaufeit will not break away in chips like other 

Timber. 

The Elm is good Fuel, and makes very good Charcoal ; the Branches 
and Leaves of this Tree are good food for Cattle ; in the winter where 

other Fodder is dear, they will eat them before Oats. 

The Elmisalfoamoft pleafant tree to plant in Avenues or Walks, k 
growing fo ftreightand upright, and mounts to the greateft height of 
any other Tree in ibfhortafpace: It will grow the neareft of any other 
together, being very fociable, and affefting to grow in company, and 
fpreads it's Branches but little to the offence of Corn or Pafture-grounds- 
to both which and the Cattle it affords a benigne Shade, Defence, and 

agreeable Ornament. 
This tree is alfo very flexible, and to be reduced into what form or 

fhape you pleafeforihadeand delight; it alfo fprings earlier thanmoft 

" r ' trees. 

:ommonly grows to a great ftature, delights mofr in warm 

Land, it grows plentifully in gravelly, ftony, and fandy Land : great 

r) ~ u — woods I have feen on thedrieft, barren, fandy Lands ; they de- 
light on the fides and tops of high Hills, and chaulky Mountains ; they 
will Jftrangely infinuate their Roots into the Bowels of thofe feeminglv 
impenetraole places. 

This Tree is altogether a ftranger to moft Counties in England ; and it 
is probable that there might be none here when the great Cafar denied 
that he found any. For many of thofe great Woods of Beeches may have 
Iprung up after the felling of Oak ; as it hath been obferved of late y ears, 
that where Oak hath been felled the Beech hath fucceeded, and that not 
only here and there a Tree, but in many Acres, and alfo where no Beech 
hath been near unto the place, spontefua, vtmum. Some places naturally 
produce them. J 

If the Species of Trees may be wholly extinft, as is reported of the 
Chefnut, at leaft from a fpontaneous growth j why may not as well a 

new Species naturally fucceed > as the film, which is reported to be no 
antient product of our Englilh Soil. 

This is raifed from the Maft as the Oak, and from young Plants 
drawn by the Qaickfet-gatherers, ancj planted as the Oak ; it grows but 
flow whilft it is young, but when the Beech is gotten a little out of the 
way, no tree thrives better, nor fooner attains to a large bulk than this 
tree; and although it be crooked, knotty, and ill-fliapen whilft it is young 

yet will it overcome all thofe, and prove a ftraight and compleat 



tree. 



It s ufe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, Upholfterer, and fuch-like 
mechanick Occupations, the Wood being of a clean, white, and fine 
Grain, and not apt to rend or flit : itisfometimesufedin Building: it is 

alfo very good Fuel, burning clear and light, and makes good Charcoal 



though noc long lafting : The Maft feeds Swine, Deer, Pheafants, 
The Wood of this Tree will be cut by an Inftrument made for that pur 

pofe, into thin and broad Leaves, wherewith they make Band-boxes 
Hat-cafes, &e. being covered with Paper ; this they now do in London 

fchough formerly fent into other Countries for that purpofe 



> 



That 




Of 



n 



is 4 tree of gteat ule in Mechanicb, witneis the vaft 

.w I . i« SL Ind Come adjacent platss, converted into Tumers- 
1 1 " Z »fcS Unbn. Wy of che Inftruments U fed Iboint- 

^S^SSSU or Walks yields a moft deie&aTJl* g 
agreeable So* all the Summer, few of none exceeding it for colour 

•"rhSaves alfo gathered .about the Fall, and fomewhat before m 
» te mtch ftoft toe?, afford the belt and eafeft Mattreffes m the^rU 
?o Cunderour Quilt* inftead of Straw, and continue Iweet for feven or 

* % Vhl a£ is a gallant quick-thriving wood, it delights in the beft Land , « £ jfi 
and wiU prove well in almoft any fort of Land whatioever, and w II alfo 
„"f' V hard, barren, moumainous Land, botnotfoweU forTiirt- 

?n Coop oeCods. Pollards forowdedor lopped, fefufe ho place 

^eteilAftgrowsinthebeftUnd, yet i. .is not convenient .to plant 
Sm near Plough-lands, for the Roots hinder the Coulter, and eXhauft . 

{he fertility of the Soil ; the dripping alfo is injurious to Corn . • 

tw i. nrv tree delights more, nor «S more beneficial in the Chaullt or 
wEXXl on'thofe « hire HUls in flggj 
&c that tree thrives exceeding well, and being fown in the Keys there, 
«^ld in rime P^ove a very confutable advantage, as well to the pn- 



W U « P ?oJSed from the Seed Or Keys, which being gathered in Ofr r^fa 

L oS when they begin to fall, and fown in your NUriery- "ext 



tain* corns Twelve-month tHey will appear, and will after wards thrive 

Soter very well: they areto be removed wh.lft they are fmall be- 

^ule of their fpeedy deep rooting. Take not off the tops of the fmall 

lut tnem near the ground, and then will they fend forth new ihoots, 
whic will foon , fopply the defeO of theothef ; which may alfo be done 
in all voune A h after /hey are well fetled, and ft wil caufe to ftoot Iarg6 
fj hS fhoots : I have feen the experience of It In fnch Plants that 
ft^od feveral years, and every year decayed tilt cut off- at the Roots, and 



then thev did wonderfully thrive. '..„'.' ""^".at. jl 

Vou mav alfo havePlants drawn by thofethatdrSwQu fok-fots, & 

When you "tend to raifethis tree on ftills or in open Grounds ; the beft 
way is to I w the Seeds in the place before or kftbr theWough , if in i Cqp- 
piSswhere the Plough cahno't oafs, v fheh to 9^^™$$* 

Rides of Hazel or other ftuff, which m II defend ttoipm ftm i the .bus 

of Cattle ; fotliatamongft the infinite ^^{ffJ^M 

,o be interred, ina few years you mar obfetve trtahy fair trees tofteal 

P SS(h is alriwft univerftl ( good'for'bultdirig, 6t any other vfi 
ufewtoitnuv lie dry* fetvW the' Ofioafions of the < Carpenter, Plough- 

WhSvright,' Catt-wright^Codper, TuftWr, ft** Garden- 
ule alfo no Wood efceeds it-; as for Ladders, - Ho^poles.Pal.fade.hedges, 
and al manner of Utenfils ferthe Gardiner , or HtoSdmap.^ferve al- 



f^at Sea for dars, * ff*M ^f"** 



ther 



/ . * * W •> ' « " ■ 1 I 
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There 



• 



any Wood ib fweet for the. Cattle to brouJfeon as i his? Ra 
d weepers of Parks in hard Winters have the experience of it, by 
g their Deer on it, and prefer it before any other. Every Coua- 
trcy-man alia hath the experience of it, by feeding of Cattie on the 



fallen Hedg 
tion before any 
For Firing ihei 



the Allien boughs are firft chewed even to admira 



by the tender mouth'd Heifer* 



Wood comparable 



for a light fwect burn- 



g 



t 



rh 



CftheU 
nut tree. 



alfo burn better newly cut than any other Wood 
tlafon for fetting the AO) for ufe, is from November till the 

end of January f» for if the lap be never fo little in the Tree, the Worm 
takes it, and fpoils the Wood in a fhorttime. 

1 here is no Timber of fo fpeedy a growth as the Afli 5 It is related 
that an Aih at forty years growth from the Key, hath been fold for thir- 
ty pounds. Mr. Blith alfo inlerts aPrefidentofa Nurfery of young Alb* 
that were cai ually fown by the Wind, that fpeedily returned to the own 1 
er a very great wantage. 

Becaufethis Tree is more generally planted for the fake of the Fruit 

than ihe 

y 



Fr 



fliall rtler it to the Chapter of Fruit-trees } only 
the Timber of the Walnut-tree is of lo great ufe and be- 
fit, tba: it's encouragement fuiiicient for the propagation thereof : the* 



Th 



added makes the encouragement the greater 



mber is of univerfal ufe ( uolefs 



ard Edifices ) none 



better for the Joy ner, Upholrterer, Gun-fmith, Cabinet-maker, and other 

occupations; of a more curious bFown colour lhan the Beech or other 
W r oods 3 and not fo obnoxious to the Worm. 
oftbeCkef- They delight in a lignt ground or moift Grayed and will grow in Clay, 



nut tree. 



Sand, and all mixed Soils, upon expofed and bleak pi 

of cold than neat. • 



more patient 



Pr^ttim. They are railed from the Nuts, thu$ : Fir#, fpread them to fweat, then 

cover them in Sand ; a month being paft plunge them in Water, and re- 
ject thole that fwim } being dried, f or thirty days more Sand them again* 
and plunge them as before ; keep them in Sand till the beginning of the 



Sp 



and fet them in your Nurfery* but they thrive bell un removed 

ithout their husks^ 



Vfi 



4 



you may alfo fet them in fVtnttf or s Attumn^ 
and fbwe them with other Maft for the railing of Copp 

The Chefnut tree growing in Coppices, yields incomparable Poles for 
the Garden or Hop yard : If it like the ground: H- will in ten or twelve 

years time grow to a .kind of Timber, aniribear plentifuJ' Fruit. The 
Timber whereof is ( next the OakJ ; one of ; the moft fought after by 
the Carpenter and Joyner, and jsjof very long-laffcing, as appears by ma- 
ny antient Houfes and Barns built thereof about Qravejend mKtyt. 
\ Being planted in Hedge-row s> or for Avenues to our Cojunfcrey -Houlesy 
'they are a magnificent and royal Qrnament ;,^nd althongbroin: Englifh* 
men delight not fo much in the Frulif of the Chjeinut-tree as other Nations, 

yet will they yield no frnall advantage, to faf$yj$ur other o«ea.fions. 

This Tree dehghts 1 in'reafonable;gQ.©4 &r ouja^y rather niclin'fa'g to cold 
than over-hot, for iff places that afce. too dry they never bear kindly, 
Violation. They are raifed froni the Berries* which being ripe may . he fbwn as 

other Mafts ; thefe wijlcome loon to&e TrSes* fond being<planted young 

4 , is to increafe them from 



She Service 

tree, 



thrive exceedingly j the beft and fpeedieft way 

Suckers or bets* 



• - ■ * 



The 



Of floods. 



95 




1 he i iiabct is ufefuil for the Joyner, and being of a very delicate 
Gram, is tic tor divers curiofities : It alfoyieideth beams ofaconhderable 
IWwls £>r Building. * . . _ 

I he lhade is beautiful! for Walks, and the Fruit not uj 



Sect. Ill 



w 

Of fever a! other Trees not fo generally made ufe of for Tint* 

her, for Fuel, Coppice-mods, Hedge-rows , &c. 

The Birch will grow on any Land, and cannot well be too barren ; it *h Bitch. 
will thrive on the hot burning Sand, in the cold wet Clay ; Marfhes,<v. gs; 
land Stony places,, no place comes amifs to it. , «■•'•■. 

The Birch is altogether produced of Suckers, which being planted at 
four or five Foot interval, willfuddainly rife to Trees 5 afterthe firftyear 
you may cut them within an Inch of the ground, and they will fhoot 

out very ftrongly. ni t 

It is Ufefuil tor the Turner, and for fome ruftical Utenfils : It makes Vfi. 

good Fuel, and Charcoal both great and fmall. 

1 his tree yields the belt Sap of any tree in England and the moft in 
quantity, prepared either with Hony or Sugar into a Wine; which 
being now frequently made, hath obtained the name of BtrchWwe, be- 
ing a very pleaf ant and innocent Liquor, and retameth a very fine flavour 

or the Tree it came from. . . . . 

Where this 1 ree plentifully grows, great quantities of this Liquor may 
be extracted, bv cutting olF fome fmall branches, and hanging ot Bottles, 
wiih the end of the branches in the mouths of the Bor ties, into winch the 
Chryftaline Liquor will diftill feveral Bottles may thus hang on one tree ; 
or by boring or cutting any part of the ftem of the tree, andbyaChipor 
the like, to guide the Sap into the neck of the Bottle: By either ot • 
Which ways great quantities of this Liquor may be extracted in the month 
of February or beginning of March when the Sap afcendsj and before^ the 
form* of the Leaf ; it will run freely when the wind is South or Weft, or 
the Sun fhine warm, but not fo if the weather be very cold, or in the 
night time. Some'have reported, that a Birch tree will yield in 12 or 

14 days it's own weight in this Liquor; Ilhall not perfwade any man to 

"believe it, although it be moft evident that a few Trees will yield you a 
Wcat quantity ot it. . , v 

This Liquor thus extraaed and truly prepared, makes a very delicate 

. The Maple arTefts a found arid, dry Mould, growing both itt Woods Jbe MafU 

^nd Hedge-rows. 

It is propagated of the leys as the Aih. , 

The Timber is excellent for the Turner or Joyner, for it s whitenefs, 



■ 

Propaiatieti. 



and fine Diapred khots,C^ 



This tree chiefly defires to grow in cold Hills, and in the barren, and 

moft ctfppfed oarts of Wbods. . . . . t 

The moft expeditious way of raifing it, is by Sets of about an inch Dia- 
meter, and' cut within half a Foot of t!he Earth ; ttmay alfo be railed of 
the Seeds fown in Qttober* which are ripe in Augaft, 



Pi-OP, 



V- 
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Of floods. 




Tf>s Quick- 

hem 

Propagation 

and Vje. 



Propagation* 



Vfc. 



l&e Poplar. 



Propagation 



Vfe. 



m 



7bc Aider < 



It is very hard Wood for the Mil I- w right, for Domeiiique, or Rural 
Uteniils where hardnefsis required 
Being planted at hair* a yard 



fing 



makes a 





Hedge or Walk in a Garden or Park, growing tall and fpeedy. Leaved 

totheveryfootoftheftem. ' . . 

It delights in Mountains and Woods, and to fix ltfelf in good light 

ground. 

The Sets may be planted as the Alb, or the Berries ripe in O&okr may 
befown} it is a quick growing Coppice wood, is good for fome ordinary 

ufes, and for Fuel. . 

This tree above all affe&scold, barren, dry, and landy grounds, alio 

Mountains and Rocky Soils produce thenu but more profperoufly in the 
fielher bottoms, and fides of Hills, and in Hedge rows. 

They are heft raifed from the Nut, prefer ved moft, not mouldy, by 
laying them in their own dry Leaves or in Sand, and fown about the lat- 
ter end of febrHtry: They are alio propagated of Sets and Suckers, the 
young Wands by no means to be cut the firft year, but the Spring follow- 
ing, within three or four Inches of the ground; greater Sets may be cue 
within fix Inches of the Earth the firft year. 

The ufe of Hazel-poles and Rods is generally known to the Husband- 
man, befides for Fuel and Charcoal. ~ 

It is the only Plant for the fftr&uU Div'wa, for the difcovery of Mines. 
It is a good Ornament for Walks, and yields a pleafant Fruit, but why 
Jhould we bring this fo near us, when we have a much more excellent 



Plant at as eafie 



via. The Fiibert 



Sect. 



IV. 



Of Acquaticks, or Trees offering moift and watry places. 

The white Poplar delights in moift grounds, and near the Margins of 
Rivers, but not in the Water as the Willow doth. 

They are ufually incrtaled bv the ftraight Branches or Pitchers let m 
the ground, but by no means cut off the top uncill they have ftood two 
or three years, and then head them at eight, ten, or 15 Foot high or more, 
and they will yield in a tew years a very confiderable (hrowd, which 
Shrowds or Branches may alfo be tranfplanted ; you may alfo let them 
grow upright without topping them, they are then more Ornamental 

but not lb beneficial. r r r . 

Its white Wood is of Angular ufe for the Turner, and alio for feveral 

Ruftick Utenfils, and for the Gardiner : it makes alfo Fuel for the Fire. # 

This Tree littlediffers from the. Poplar, only it will grow not only in 
moift but in dry grounds, in Coppices, &c. m propagated by Suckers ; 

butcutnotoffthetopsof the young Cions the firft year s ltsuiethe lame 

with the Poplar. . A , c 

The Abele tree is a finer kind of v\ hite Poplar, and is belt propagated or 

Slips from the Roots; they uilllikewife grow of Layers and Cuttings. 

In three years they \v ill come to an incredible altitude : in twelve years 
be as big as your middle 3 and 10 eighteen or twenty arrive to full per- 

This plant of all other is the moft faithful lover of watry and boggy 



places. 



They 



They are propagated of Truncheons, and will come of Seeds ; but <i> ru p Joal : dth 
beft of Roots being fet as big as the frnall of ones Leg, and in length about * ' 

two Foot ; if you plant fmaller Sets, cut them not till they have ftood \ 

feveral years. They area very great Improvement to moift and bog- : > : 
gyLand. x 

The greater Alders are good for ufes under the water, where it wilU!/* ; 

harden like a very ftorie, but rots immediately where it is fometimes wet 
and fometimes dry the Wood is fit for the Turner, and feveral Mecha- 
nick ufes ; the Poles, and alfo the Bark are very ufeful. 

The Withy is a large Tree, and fit to be planted on high Banks, be- Tkettitb. 

caule they extend their Roots deeper then either Sallies or Willows. 

Sallies grow much fafter if they are planted within the reach of the the s*Uy> 

Water, or in a very moorifh ground, and are an extraordinary Im- 
provement. 

They are fmaller than the Sallies, and fhorter Iivcd 3 and require con- qfun. 

ftant moifture. 

The common Willow delights in Meads and Dich-fides, not over wet. Willow. 
They may be planted by Pitchers, as the Poplar : thofe Sets or Pitchers 
are to be preferred that grow neareft to the Stock, they ihould be 
planted in the firft foir weather in February, and fo till they bud : the 
Ofiers may alfo be planted of Slips of two or three years growth, a Foot 
deep, and half a yard in length, in moorifh ground, cK. The Willow 

may be planted of ftakes as big as ones Leg, and five or fix Fcot long. 

Thefe Aquatick trees j ield a clean white Wood, fit for many ufes, like Vfeanih- 
onto the Poplar; they alio yield Poles, Binders. &c. for the Gardiners nefiu 
ofe : the Ofier is of great ufe to the Basket-maker, Gardiner, Fifherman, 
&c. they are all good Fuel, and make good Charcoal, they are a very 
great Improvement to moorifh and wet Lands ; an Acre at eleven or 
twelve years growth, may yield you near an hundred load of Wood : 
no tree more profitable then Ibme of thefe Aquaticks ( according to the 
nature of the place ) to Be planted upon the edges of Rivers, and on 
Banks, Bounds, or Borders of Meads ot wet Lands ; they yield a confide- 
rable head, and ready for fhrowding in a few years. Mr. Evelm relates, 
that a Gentleman lopped no lefs than two thoufand yearly, all of his 



Planting 



SECT. V. 



1 • ■ 

Of other Trees ufuaUy planted for Ornament, or adorning Gar 
dens, Avenues, Parks, and other places adjoyning to your 



Manfion-houfe , and convertible alfi to feveral ufes. 

* 

This tree is a kind of a Maple, and delights in a good light Garden- 
mould, and will alfo thrive in any indiffererit Land, but rather in moift 
than dry. It's propagated of the Keys, which being fowil when they arei^p^*. 
ripe, and falling from the trees, come up plentifully the next Spring, and tion *ndVfi 
is a tree of Ipeedy growth. Sets alfo cut from the tree will grow, let in 
moift ground, or watered well in the Summer ; they afford -a curious dark 
and pleafant fhadow, yield a good Fuel, and the Timber fit for feveral 

Mechanick ufes. 



The 



?8 



OjfWoods. 




The Lime-tree delights in a good rich Garden-Soil, and 



VL*™' a dry hungry cold Land. It is raifed from Suckers as the Elm, or from 
portion. Seec j s or Berries, which in the Autumn drop from the Trees. 

We have a fort of Ti/m that grows wild here in England, which almoft 
equals thofe brought out of Holknd, where there are Nurfenes to raiie 

them ftraight and comely. . £ 

This Tree is next the PUtanm hereafter mentioned, or all other the 
Tfc ' mole proper and Beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, 
s** fmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, fweet Bloffom, and a goodly fhade 

an the diftance of eighteen or twenty Foot, their heads topped at about 
fix or eight Foot high : butifthey are fuffered to mount without check, 
they become a very ilraight and tall Tree in a little time, efpecially if 
they grow near together, they afford very pleafant dark {hade and 
perfume the Air in the Months of June and July r with their fragrant blof- 
fom. and entertain a mellifluous Army of Bees, from the top of of the morn- 

and dark evening compels their return. No Tree more 



g 



Chef} 



Ac 



1JA form both in its height and fpreadmg breadth 
I have known excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree Poles of a very 
reat length; the Wood may alfo fervefor feveral Mechanick ufes, like 

nto the other foft and Aquatick Woods. 

This molt excellent Tree delights in a rich Garden mould, or other 

ght Mould not too dry, and ealily propagated by Layers; Its a quick 

growing tree, moft pleafant to the eye at thefpring, when its clammy 
VnZl%. Terpentine Buds break forth into curious divided hanging Leaves , it 

bears a clufter of beautiful Flowers, and Profpers well mour cold Coun- 
trey, and therefore worthy to be taken into our moft plealant Gardens, 
Avenues, Parks, and other places of delight and Pleafure. 
They delight in cold, high, and rocky Mountains, where they natural- 

SSJ&S lygrow in great abundance, muftTecaS 
FitcUee. but not in over-rich and pinguid ; it you plant tnem, you mult De care 

ful at firft to keep them moift ; therefore Land over-hot, Sandy, or 

Gravelly is not fo good. • . 

They are all raifed of the Kernels taken out of the Clogs, which being 
ft**** laid in W ater fome days, and then expofed to fome gentle warmth of the 

Fire, will open, that you get the Seeds out with much facility, uhieh 
may be fown in your Nurfery, or rather where you intend they fliould 
«row, efpecially the Fine, which will hardly bear a remove, unlcl, ve- 
ry young ; the Firrs will very eafily, and may alfo be propagated of 
Slips, as I have been credibly informed. . 

The Fir grows tall, ftreight, and neatly tapering, therefore more uni- 
form for Walks, &c. but the Pinafter bears the proudeft and ftateheft 
Branches, with a fairer and more beautiful Leaf : thefe two excel the reft 
for any Ornamental ufe, and are fooner ^ount^ a^ew^ ears 



Tfc 



{hot no lell thanfix°y Foot in height in little more thar , twenty years 
I have feen Prefidents of the like nature. For the fiift half dozen years 
they make no confiderable advance, but aiterwards they come away 

mi The 1 ufe of this Timber is fo well known to our Shipwrights, Car 
penters, and other Mechanicks inhabiting near the Mantine Coafts, thai 
nothing here need be faid. ^ 



great height. Mr. Evelin gives you the 
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Out of thefe Trees are made Turpent 
The PUunm or Plane I ree yieldeth 
been ever of great efteem, ij 
they have irrigated it with Wine, to make 



and Pitch. 

the beft of Ibades, and hath 
fomuch thaf fome have been fo fond* that 

but whether you 



■t 



will be at that expence 
quick growing Plant 



If it be planted 



moift Ground 



pleafant* and to be efteemed above any 



other Shade; the Leaves are fometimes 1 5. Inches broad, and of a 
green colon;, and delicate Jhape. It was fo rare a Tree in Italy, Aat P/j 
% admired that thev would go into another World ( Mma J to fetch 
them, and from Italy they came into France, where fuch that walked un- 
der their Shade, became Tributary to Rome ; the truth is, it is tne moft 

^I^X^Bt,not muchinufe, yet deferve to be propagated * £ 
for their rarity » excel lent Shade, and durable Timber. 

1 ree delights in a warm and dry Land 



This 



* 

ibmuch de J be Q*ejt. 



feed fown in and eafily .bid* tranf M 

ht one of the moft Ornamental Plants nature affords, and may either 

ftand fiogle, Pyramid like, or fet in Hedges, and cl.ppedto any form you 
plcafe: we have fo little of its Timber here, that * e only refer you to 
the fovnerand Cabinet-nuker for its ufe. . ' «._» »_-., 

This Tree grows in all exrreams; in the mo.ft UrtaJos, the hot Ber- aim. 
miias thecofl M„./?„*/W, intheBngs of A~riui mthe Mountatns • 

* ^propagated of the Seeds } is a beautiful Tree .• its Timber incoffl- 
^ T t 'X"^r very well in M l£ 

ratled from Seeds, is fwift of growth, riwohtarfteg 

ufefut of Hedges and verdure intheworld, and yields an Hsney br{aih- 

'"^hif Tree delictus in a warm fertile Soil, and is propagated of ^ the nctm?, 
Belles or sled fown in theSpring, and alfo of the Slips fethke the Slips.*. 



Pi 



\ijt< 



J 



OI b if a moft beautiful Plant, and one of the quickeft growth of any, for 

the w*fing of E^Ur Hedges, and covering of Arbors, being al ways of m- 

"XTJ^Sdy loves the lhade, yet thrives wdl^ hpt^JjW- 

G Tfi are raifed of their Suckers, and their S^s^the^ when they 



are through ripe 



the mideft of Winter, and fown in Marth 



Sis tSSfi^^ e bu » gro ^s^ * W ' 

pro4gated like the Bay, and is one of the moft proper and ornamett- 
I Treef for Walks and Avenues of any growing, ; , 

Sows generally in the tarreneft ground^ 




monly k 



Mucilag 



fif^uced of the *^ ^^t^ffi^ 

nd buried in the ground like Ha ws : it will be the > r-^H «»- 



XTpeep, and then the^ rife wit* .their « ^J^M 



year 



tol^l^ «-F tra^plant them • they 'are alfo Propagated by 
Plants or Suckers, but they are difficult of growth. 



N 



The 



■ 





Hut* 



ftmifcr 



Tsnmiik 



drbcr 



w 

Some Flow- 
er trtti-t and 

Hker met of 
Delight. 



The Timberis a very hard wood , and very u& k U lb ad ©& Mechanic^* 

that work in wood $ they are alfo a beautiful {Maameei:,, and a fare De- 
fence again ft impetous Winds? and flipping Cold. 

Privet is a Plant that hath taenia requeft for ad orning Walks and 
bors, till of late, other new and more acceptable Flams fey degrees begia 

to extirpate it out of the moft modifli Plantations, neverditlcis it maw 

yet claim a corner in ours. 



SECT. VL 



0/ $£r«&j and other Trees lefs aftfol, yet fkated 

for Ornament and Delight, 

This Tree requires a Winter-melter, is tailed ufiiaily by Slips aad Lay- 

! but may be railed of Seeds 5 it is a very fweet and Piea&nt PJant. 



Theftw is a Plant that hath been much more in ule than now 



r 



the Garden, from whence moft banilh it by reafon of its injurious (cent* 
'} deferves to be planted in the more remote parts : it will grow in any 
indifferent Land, and is increafed by Slips ; the Tree is a very curious Or- 

may be reduced to diverfity of Shapes and forms, and yields 

a moft excellent wood, than which none is more deliied by our Mecha- 
nic ks. : 

The Tree is highly commended, by Mr Evelyn i n h is Sylva, for a Ti« 
that may be formed into moft beautiful and uleful Hedges, and that one 
only Treecovered an Arbor capable for three to fit in, (even foot fquare, 
ang eleven in heighr, yet continually kept fhorn, having been planted 

there hardly ten years. They are raifed of their ferries, which come up 
two Months r 



This tree groweth tall and great, is increafed by Suckers and layers,' 
and is ufually planted by thofe who refped variety and pleafure : thewood 
alfo is Medicinal. 

It is ufually propagated for its pleafant green Leaf,though the cold Witt- 
ter makes it dark and brown ; it is ufually planted by Slips and Layers. 
There are (everal Trees that are planted on the edges of Walks, and 



(pare pi 




Rural -Gardens and Orchards, only for their Ornam 



Habits they ufually wear in the Spring and Summer, as Marjnd* 
Laburnum, the Sen* t ree, fyaniflr-Broom, the Bladder-Nut, the Gelder-Rofe 



the Pip 



PaliuruS) J 



Mezfiteop, Laurm-tinus, double-flowred Pomeg 



7 v **•»*'# -*\t/JC, 

Virgins-Bower , the Strawberry- 



apples, Peat. 



Cherries, Peaches ,&c. Ro/es of all forts, and teveral other Trees, yielding 

great variety, pleafure and content to the laborious Husbandman. For 
the nature, ordering, propagating, and ufesof them, and all other plcaiant 
Plants, flowers and Herbs,! muft refer you to thofe Trads that peculiarly 

andle that Subject, my intentions ^eiog oj^ly to promote thepropaga- 




.and encourage the Induftrious 




ffuchTrees,PIants 



Grains, Grp., that are necenary and profitable to the Conntrey- Farmer 
although I have a little in this place digreucd from my former purpofe 
but return and give you an acceunt. 



SECT. 




$ E C T. VII. 



4 



Offuch Trees thai are necejfary and profir for Fencing and 

Enclosing of Lands , Orchards, Oar dens ' " A " J 




And 



the beft iPay of raijing fuch Fences 



moft evident 



be 



• ■ 

Seeing that Fencing and enclofing of Land is 
piet e of the higheft Improvement ot Lands, and that all our Plantations 
of Woods, Fruits, -and other Tillage are thereby fecured from external 
iries, which other wife would lye open to the Cattle : u 



Texenda fepes etkm, & petus omtte tenendum eft 



Praciput dum fronts tenera, &c. 



Virgil. 



■ 



And alfo fubjeft to the Luft of 



perfb 



4 

old Tujfer obferved 



Where Fences and Enclofures were deficient. 

■ 

» * 

flzmjar. flDjtliartJ unto&Mr tfcape* ? 

£Di pxUl Hate Xoallt (n ttyiv Jttt 

liotmtoarao* outtoato ( like flpw-) 

^Ijeg count it tjitit oton tfttg can get* 

For which reafon we are obliged to maintain a good Fence, if we ex- 3^^/^ 
pea ananfwerable fuccels to our Labours. I (hall therefore enquire out aim* 
the moft proper Trees for that purpofe And firft, the Whitethorn - 



efteemed the beft for Fencing 



fed either of Seeds or Plants ; by 



Plants is the fpeedieft way, butby Seeds, where the place will admit of 
delay, is lefs ch arge, and as fuccefsful, though it require longer time, they 
beina till the Spring come Twelvemonth ere they fpring out of the Earth; 
but when they havepaft two or three years, they flour tOi to admiration. 

Next unto the White-Tborn is the Holly, which daimes a preference ^ m 
much before the White-Thorn, were it not for its flow growth in its pu- 



berty 



which may 



better be born withal, if we confider the 



lency thereof, either for fight, ornament 



deTence ; for thicknefs 



and clolenefs it may compare to a Wall or Pale/ to defend your 
cloture from Winds, or the eyes ofil I Neighbours y and for ltsftrengtn 
againft Man or Beaft is impregnable ; for height or ttycknefs it will ari- 

fwer your defires. ■ 'J ' 

3 ' ~ - - ' ~ ■ ' ' " ' as is the White-Thorn, but the 



It is raifed of the Berries of the Sets 



Sets are more difficult of growth, unlefs they are planted late in the Spring 



and 



watered 



PyracantU deferves a principal place anibhgft our Trees for * , » Vym(hltt$t 
yielding a very ftrongand firm prickly Branch* and ever green leaves 5 
is quick of growth, and eafy of propagation h it is raifed either of the 
bright Coraiine Berries, which hang moft pare <tf the Winter on the 
Trees, and lie as " " ^ 



the Haiv-fh 



long in the ground ere they faring 

Berries, or elfe it is railed of Suckers or Slips.' . 
The BUck-Thorn (and Crab alfo ) yield a very good Fencing-branch, arid Bbck-rtm. 

are raifed as the White-Thorn. 



A 



1 



'A TOnfiderabtff Fei ic e ma y tsr" made of Elder, "fit 3 






Truncheons like the Willow, and may be laid with great cuxioiuy ; this 
makes a (peedy ihelterfora^a/denlrom 'w'&ds, Beairs, or fucbiike in ju- 
ries, rather than from rude Withers. 



F«ra«, &a pu#»%rt BrambJ&i thereto 




rv Banks 



5 



where is difficult {oraileji hp^ f Ftae^,^^in tfiol^&ces they will 



maintain the Bank'againft %oV *(5t$te- ffegS are alio Jb\Vn on bane a 



Land, and efteenfc^a^dniideralJle'M the green tops are good 

food for Hor&s^ the pricklinels thereof beijg taken au ay by chopping, 
tte fceJieft Let your Plants%^;aboxit .thd brgpids of yofor; Thumb., if " you can, and 
tjptnt$ngi aimoft perpendicular i nd out ^thui four or £ve Inches of the ground, 
stuhkse$ and planted- in a dotobk ro« ; at alsorit: iiafef foot diftanco ; they will 
Ueige. profper infinitely, vkaiijiidch autftrip .th&clu&ft range of our trifling 



Sets. 



'^/bother 



■ — ^ ■ 

The other way nft^roUottfe&for the planting of a quick Hedge, is 
*S*w on ^ an ^ °^ a Dit£&tli<'s: P^b thetiiftVowbfSetson the brink of 
tour f* tbs t,he Duch in ,the .upper mould an<J. cover , them with the better part 
Field. of the Motild takeiV clft of the; Ditch, and' xaile the Bank : about eight 



or ten inches above them ; the" if 1 £face another row of ' Sets, each Set 
againft the f aces of the firft row ; .then lay,. more of the beft Mould to 
the roots of the Sees, and raife tbeJBaok as ; before, and place another 
row of Sets oppofite to the firit, applying the lift Mould to the Roots s and 
finifh the Bank with the bottom of tbfcDijch;. , : : 

of planting You ma y P^ ant ' K as tnc White Thorn ; but if you think that too te- 
tbe Hiiiy dious to, wait it's rile, you mavPlan&it with t-he White Thorn, and let 
Me 6 - 1 eve,ry fifth ; or fixth, fye an .wijl grow infallibly with the 

Quick, suiq as they begi n to fpread ^ make, way- for them by extirpating 
the White Thorn? tiji they quke domineer 

Alfp yqu may lay. ,a)ong well rooted Setsa^ard or more in length, and 
{tripping oifthe leayesapd branches,, cpvei* them with a competent depth 
ofj Earth, .and they . Wijl fend forth;innumerablp Suckers, which will ad- 
vance into a Hed^e. , !Hplly is o«§ ojt the flow eft, thou beft Plant for a 
Fence. : - ... • , ' <,. ; 

Hef?Jff' ^ ^ e ^- ^ e< % es y° un K% i ft Quid be carefully Fenced with a drf 
Gutil Hedge, from the biting c f Catt fa on both fides,' if need require, until the 

tops are.out,of theirrie^ 1 -; and. wAere.any fail, to fupply them in time 



with new,; or to^piafti ^he next tofty vacant gaps 
Vteeiingtf Whilft they; ap e yet^oung, they are, to hi c>riftantly weeded, left the 

Weeds prevent the-[$n[cfc fpreadin,g of the Hfcdge, at the bottom, as well 
as check the growtri and prosperity of the Plant. 

tiajking, of if your Hedge ftand remote, or that you do not annually keep it dipt, 



whereby it mouldt thiefcen, then abput fix years of age you may plalh 

it about February orOBober. Some Workmen are more expert and judi- 
cious at, tfyis than others are, .and can better do it than any Pen can di- 
recT, therefore I, fhal|. not trpuye r y(^.the^eiWitJ?, but leaye you to the 



skill of the Workman. 



Whatfoeveryou Planter malfe your- Fences withall, it is a piece, of very 

good Husbandry to Planf aj: fome convenient difiance, Setters, either 
of Timber proper for the Soil, or> of Crabs whereon to graff Apples or 
Perry -ftpeksf or Pears, as.you fhail beadvifed or judge convenient ; which 

will very much improve your Land for the future, and commend the in 
duftry of the Planter. 
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Sect. VII, 



I 

Of the Nurfery for the more convenient propagation of mop 
. of the fore-mentioned Trees. • 

4 

„i ^f^ ra'ifl Trees are ufually produced of the Seed, M*ft> or itwpo- 
^ ffi ™ &0+ St"* Service Mf, Sjco^re 

Berrstt, , ana , BtfH p, ri p iW s, Pimfier, Pitch-tree, Cyprefs, 

mrn-kam, ^^™Pr*rt. *ad Jumper, which being fown, fpring the 

Ceiar, Bap, '» *°° J e ?l wUhe thorn. Bkck-thorn. Molly, 



tT^MUh Ptylere*fae*r«, Whitethorn BUck-thorn, Molly 

nrlt.year, af" 1 J / , R . «ton« ke m the Earth anothe] 



t&fa lye in the Earth another 

ThtX ta "hey w ill neklr retire Ratting, nor watering, which 
KoVetrconfide/able Articles • And laftly, tor that all no^umng 



(though it muchjinprove Ft 



confiderable impedime 



arowth of Forrejl.treer, but if they are removed put of the _ Nmfin 
they are young, anAcarefuliy preferved, this «n,ury xs not fo grea 

Mo Plant ra ^fed of the Seed i u the place * here they are to ftand, toll 
fot Srh? a removed Plant of a greater age, efceaally the,P«« ^ and 
IftL* where the Ato 6* into the ground, Iball certainly overtake a 

SrS years growth which wa< planted at the fame mftant^ 

Becauie of the cold nefs of the Winter, and the damage the Mtft, Seed,M™»s 
orB^x may receive from Mice, and other Fermnei it is not good to ^J, 
or tfer«« mavi ^ prefervmg them from drying, 

fowe them till the Spi ,ng, ta tn « P poBj Barrels, or other 

*?SS 8, S i h « y shf ds y or fuch like places, with a mixture of -Art* or 
iTrho Snr iuc y ou will flnd'tbem fprouted, and being committed to the 

At the Spring you w , ^ ^ the moft ear , 

E 1ome a alfm th by thif w'/of preparing the Seed thofe Seeds 

TrS, but from a thriving Tree, ol a found ftock, and firm wood, and 

Make cnouj. f i; ^ ain g thc gather than the fuH , 



dry place, but exceeding well out of a dry into a moift; 
break m the groind, and prepare it the Winter before you fow it ; the 
SSwW tloni Veeds. aU the lighter and mellower the ground is, 
tSer wilhJie Seeds thrive, for in much Weeding the young Plants 

ar Vt d Nu 8 rfer d y for your Firs, Pines, Cypreffes, and all inch 
andtenderPlaL, U^t^^^gJ^' 

artificially, or elfe made where it is naturally fo delended. 

■ 

r 



You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or five Inches deep, at 
about two fofct breadth, with a convenient interval for the more com- 
modious weeding and dreflihg the Plants Mnto thefe Furrows caft your 
Seed or Maft, fuch as ufually fpringthe firft year in beds by themfelves ; 
and liich that ftay the fecond, by themfelves, or ("as it is beft for the bet- 
ter ordering them at rheir removal )fowe each Seed or Maft apart, then 

cover them with a Rake. 

The Seeds of Firrs, Pines, &c. need not be fown above an Inch (ieep, 
and covered finel v « ith a Sieve, and duly watered. 

If the Seeds of Ptnesi or Fins be rolled in a fine Comport made of Sheeps- 
dung, and planted, they never fail. 

But for the more convenient removal of the Pine ( which leaft abides it 
of any I ree I know ) take fmall earthen Pots without bottoms, or fmall 
B*skets,Boxes,or fuch like,and let them to the brims in rows in the ground, 
and fill them with good mould, and plant in each of them two or three 

Seeds; w hen they grow, leave only one, and by this means, at two or 

three vears growth may you fecu rely remove them, the Earth being kept 
faft about the roots ; and wherever you plant them, the Tree it lelf in time 
will rid it felf of the Pot or Box. 

When the young Imps or Seedlings are fprung up, you muft be very 
careful in keeping them from weeds, which elfe will fbon over run them; 
and after weeding the ground being unfetled, give them a little water if it 
be a dry and hotfeafbn. 

The winter following you may lay a 'few Bullies, Furze, or fuch like 
over them, and fcatter a little Straw only to break the force of the winds, 
which in the W inter feafon injure more than Snow or Froft. 

But for the Cyprefs, . Phillyrea, and fuch other tender Winter-greens, you 
mud defend them with more care. 

If you intend to raife a Coppice horn Maft or Seed, dig or plough the par- 
cel of ground you intend, as you would prepare it for Corn, and with the 
Corn either in the Autumn ox Spring* fbwe alio good ftore of fuch M*ft 9 
Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you defire '-, then take off your crop of Corn, 
and lay it up for Wood ? although that feveral forts of your Seeds come 

up the firit, yet will they receive but little injury by treading at the 

Harveft, but injure it as little as you can : alio the ftubble being left high* 

will be a ihelter for the young Trees the firft Winter. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the Tranfylantation of Trees. 

The beft time for removing or tranfplanting of all Trees that filed 
their Leaf, is in Ottober, or the beginning of November immediately after, 

or at the fall of the Leaf ; but that time being omitted, you may tranfc 

plant them till the Spring in open Weather, and before they bud. 

All Trees that fhed not their Leaf annually, but are ever green, are to 
be removed in the Spring when the cold is over, for they ipring not fb 
foon in the year as the other ; but fbme affirm the only time to be in 

Augaft. 

Such Trees that are pithy, as the 4[h, sycomore, Lime-trte, Jfpen, and 

fuch like, cut not off their tops the firft year* of their remove, becaufe 
the wet will be apt to perifh the Plant ; neither diminiflb the heads, nor 

•I many 
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many of the branches 



Roots of the Firs, Pines , or m other Kofihactous 



Trees, for they are prone to ipend their Gum, to the great injury, if not 

ofthePlant. „ t r 

The fame time and Method is to be obferved in the tranfplantatiori, re- 

inoval, or propagation of the Suekers, Cions, Slips, or Layers of the SHph 

Elm* &rcb, lime-tree, Horfe-C hefnut', and fuch other Trees that are ufually 



produced of Suckers, Layers, Slips, &c. as you do in the removal of the 

young Seedlings of the other Trees. 
Only thatfor t&fiipping or laying of fuch Branches of Trees that had ^ 

before taken any Root, the moft proper time is in the top of the^^ 

Spring, about the time that the Sap is newly rifen, and the Ttee ready 
tobu<? 

All Trees that are tailed of Pitchers or Sets, as the PopUr, Afpen, Abel, The ti 
Alder, Withy, Salley, Ofter, mSow,Elder, and Privet, are to be Placed in ****** 
February ot March, before they are too forward. 

Let your young Plants be removed rather into a better mould ( though Mann* of 

there is but a little about the Roots ) then a worfe : let as much Earth 



adhere to the Roots as you may, and leave as much of the R oot on as you 
can, abating only the top-Root, or downright Roots, .and fpread the 
other every way in the pits or holes made for that purpofe, which 
ought to be made larger and deeper than the Plant at prefent requires, 
and filled up with loofe Mould, that young Roots may the better fpread 
to feek nourifhment for the Tree. 

Trees will not profper well if removed out of a warm Ihelter into an 
open bleak air, being fenfible of lb greata change. I have knownTrees 
decay that have not been removed, onjy other Trees thai fheltered tfeejn 

from the cold taken awa 




be uire to preferve the finalleli Roots which gather 




In Tranfplantic 

the Sa p ; a nd in filling the Earth about the Tree, endeavour tojfeeep the 
to a level with Earth between them, that they may not he irregularly 
placed ; for the well : fetling thele Roots will conduce very much to the 

prof perity of the Tree. 

It is good to plant it as fhallow as might be, and not below the better ?hnt (h»U** 

part of the Earth into the Gravel) Clay, Sand, nor Water, but ra- 
ther advaoce the Earth about the Tree, than fet the Tree too deep ; 
be fure alfb not to fet it deeper thaji it flood before. 

In the removal of fuch Trees that have arriv'd to any confidera- Q bfirve the 
ble bignefs, it is very expedient to obferve the coaft and fide of the coaft. 
ftock, which way it ftood before its removal* and with Chao&orOker 
may you mark the South-fide of the Trees qr Plants before y op remove 
them, and place the fame fides to the Coaft they tended to before. 
This was the pra&ice of the Antients, as appears by virgiL 

« 

Mo Heavens Quarters on the Bark they fcore, 
That they may coaft it as it was before, 
Whieh Southern heat fuftain'd, which viM.the Pole \ 
Such firengtb hath cuftom in each tender, Styl % 

■ 

This is not to be eftecmed fuch a trifle ^/I^awfon, , artd many other 

trifling Authors pretend. For it is moft evident thattfieSapdoth natu- 
rally flow moft on that firfe of die Tree that's oetft the Sun, and on that 

fide doth the Tree more increafe ffcu* Oftthe^hjr^ aaeistwidentinob- 
ferviflg 




I oft 
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fcrvine the Pith to be nearer the North than the south fide of the Tree ; i*ut 

in fuch Trees that ftand thick in a Nurfcry, or have long ftood in the 
fhade, where the Sun hath wrought little or nothing upon them, yon 
may be left critical. - v „ „ . . , - 

The Oak, Pine, and Walnut-trees bear fpreading large branches, and 

require greater diftanccs than any other ; therefore the neareft Ihould 

ftand forty Foot. ^ , A s ± . 

Iht Beech, 4h Eugh, EryOtefm*, &e* may ftand fomewhat nearer 

than the other. J* + 

The E//*and the Hornheam will grow the nearelt of any Trees : For 



the other, you may plant them 



what diftance the magnitude of 



the Tree, your occalions 



the nature of it requires. You may either 



Plant the Trees 



119) W illw 11ALU1W VII *w iv^uib%o. 

regular Order, as R*}i*us advile* 



fffecmgcf 
2/xo. 



AVhither you PUnt young Sets, or Acorns fitr, 
Still Oder keep ; for fo they fcft mU grotp. 
Order to every Tree like vigour gives 
Jnd room for the Spring Brunches Itavts. 

But this agrees not with every onesFancy, for 

There ore more ways than one to fUnt a Grfive.; 

trot fome do beft a rude confuft » love : 

Some into ev*n Squares dift-cfe their Trees, 
Where ev'ry fide does equal founds pojfefi. 

The watering of your Trees immediately upon their tranfplantation, 
very much conduce* to their f>f ofperlty, and ietling the Earth about 
the Roots, unlcfs in weather extream cold, and where the Plant is of a 



der kind : Alfo the young Plants for the firft year will require your 

aid in watering of them in a dry Spring. . 

Alio if Trees have been cat nedfer, the femng of the Roots in Water 
fome certain time before you inter them, conduces much to their revival. 



ght to be carefully 



If .he Trees be of any confiderabie height, they 
defended, as well from the injurious Winds, a* the frications of Beafts, 
bv ftakineihem, and with a wifp of Hay, or other (oft Ligament to bind 



Stm*i *f 

t0 interpofea little Mofs or Hay, & 
between the Tree and Stake, to preferve it from galling - if your Trees 
be in danger of Catties injuries, then you ought to bind or let bulhes 

about them to prevent rubbing. ■ 

„ . a Planters in moft places do ftriaiy obferve tocut the foot or ground- 
2fiS£. end of Poplar, mthy, or other Aquatitk Pitchers or Sett, only one way, 

like a Hindes foot, pretending that to be a principal oblervation. 

If either your impatient Fancy, or your urgent occafions oblige you 

w the removal or tranfplantation of Trees in the Summer ; you may 
tread in the fteps of a certain Prince Bettor, that at Heydclbergmtte 



7rw> *» 
Summer. 



midft ot Summer removed very great Dme-trees out of one of his For 
lefts, to a.fteep Hill, exceedingly expofed to the heat of the Sun, the 
Heads being cut off, and the Pifs into which they were tranfplanted fiUed 
with a Compofition of Earth and Cow-dung, which was exceedingly jbea- 

ten, and fo diluted with Water, as it became almoft a liquid Pap, ^ here- 
in he plunged the Roots, covering the Surface with the Turf: It is pre- 
fume/that it the Trees were ImalTcr, be they of what Wood foever, there 
needeth not fo abfolute a decapitation. Several 
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Several relations there are of Trees that have been planted or removed J«gflJ 
of eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the neareft Bough, wafted 
upoa Floats and Engines' four long miles, with admirable fuccefs^ and ol 
Oaks pianced as big as twelve Oxen could draw ; to which effect, thefe 
are preienbed, as the ways toaccomplilh the likedefigns. . . 
Chuie a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the Earth trom about 



through all the Collateral 11 



ftrength you 



im upon one fide, lb as to come with your Axe 



Tap 



Root-, cut that orf, redrefs your Tree, and fo let it ftand covered about 

with'the mould you loolened from it, till the next year or longer, if you 
think eood • then take it up at a fit feaion. 

Or a little before tnehardeft FrolHurprfeeyou 7 makealquareTrencii 

. « • y"^ 4* I #1 _ — _ ^ . _ J Ltt m m I -*-4 « m m 



about your f i 



diftance from the ftern as you fhould }udg 



i'ufficieut for the Root ; dig tnis of competent depth fo 



ft quite 



undcimiueit, by placing bio ks and quarters of Wood to fuftainthe Earth 
this done, caftonit as much Water as may fufficiently 



the 

ground were moift before; thus let it ftand til I'fome very hard Froft do 
bind it firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepared tor 

its new ftation. _ . . _ . 

But if it be over-ponderous, you may raifeit with a Puliy between a 



Triangle, placing 



Cords under the Roots of the 1 



Trundle or Sied to be convened and replanted 



m fet it 
you pleale 



on a 



bv 



thele 



may tranfplant trees of a large ftature, and many times 
topping or diminution of the head ; which is of great importance 



to fupply 2, defect^ and remove a Curioftty. 

After you have tranfplanced your Trees, if you lav about the Roots or Heft 

•Stems, Fern Straw, Stubble, Havm, or any other Vegetable whatfoever, 

either green or half rotten is beft, which will preferve the Roots moift i n 
the Summer, and yield a good Manure or Soil ; which the Ram will 



Roots 



' Alfo ftones laid about the Roots of Trees prelerve them moift in the 
Sum mer, and warm in the W inter, and keeps them taft againft the ihakmg 

Copies may alfobe planted about Autumn with the young Sets or Plants, Mating of 



beft way 



s 



about ten or fifteen foot diftartce, for then you may °W 



reap the benefit of Intervals, bv Ploughing, or Digging, and Sowing, till 
the Trees are well advanced , Carts may alfo the better pals between at 
the time of felling without injury to the .fife^^or danger Of the Cattle • 
There will alfobe many pleatanr Walks, and yet an equal burthen ot 
Wood at the full growth of the Copfe, as though they weie thick, and 



bv 



lfufedly planted. 

fhere is a compendious way for thickning of Copfes that are too thin, gMsw« of 
lavmg of f >me of the Branches of the Trees ( that Hand neareft unto - 

: bare places ) on the ground, or a little in the ground, giving it a chop 
u- the foor the better to make it yield : this detained with a hook or 



two, and covered .wkKfome frelh mould at a compent depth, will pro 
duce a world of Suckers, and thicken and furnifh a Copfe fpeedily. 

» 1 ■ 
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SECT- 
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Sect. X. 



0 • 

■ 

Of the Pruning, Shrowding, Cutting^ and Felling of 

Trees and Copfes, 



?m»mg of In the difcreet performance of this work, the Improvement of our 
Trees ' Timber and Woods doth much confift •; and renders our Avenues, Walks, 

Parks, &c much more pleafant and commodious to have the Trees ftartd 
in order, their Branches at a convenient height, and kept clean from all 
fuperfluities. 

Such 1 rees that are for Timber, it's beft to prune whilcft they are 
young, and the Branches nottoo big ; of thefe and other Trees it's good 

to cut offthe' Branches that are fuperfluous, about Jaxuary, with a fharp Bill 
or other Tool, making the ftroke upward by reafon or the grain of the 
"Wood, and to prevent the flitting, of the .Tree at the fall of the Branch, 

and cut it clean, fmooth, and clofe: for by cutting of the Branches at a 

diftance from the Tree, the frumps rot, and leave hollow holes which 
decay the Tree, and fpoil the Timber. 
shroviXnztr ^ uc ^ Trees that are not fit for Timber, or that youdefire fhould yiefd 
zopping of you a prefent advantage, or fcrve for Fewel, you may fbroud or lop them, 
Trea, which will return you a confiderable advantage, and is much to be pre- 
ferred before a Copfe in thefe feveral refpetts. i. Thefe Pollara or 
Shrowded Trees need no Fence to be maintained about them, ftanding 
in no danger of the browfings or Frications of Cattle, Conies, &c. 2 . You 
have the benefit of Grazing under thefe Trees, which is very confidera- 
ble whilft the tops are young. 3 . The flocks taken in time before they 
decay or grow hollow, yield a good Timber fit for many ufes, or at leaft 
good cleft for the Fire. 4. And laftly, you may raife thefe Pollards in 
Hedge-rows, and fpare places, and borders of your grounds, where they 
prove a good fhelteras we before noted, and little injure the ground. 

Notwithstanding the Copfe is quicker of growth, and raifes a more 
confiderable advantage lor the prefenc than this way, in fbme places, 
therefore where you have conveniences for a Copfe, I leave you to your 
ele&ion. 

Trees are not to be fhrowded till they have taken faft rooting, and fo 
Xmetfor ft 0Q fi for three or four years, at what height you think convenient, fb it 
j aw tng. k e out 0 f t jj e reac b 0 f t he Cattle, either at the beginning of the Spring, or 

the end of the Fall. For the harder forts of Woods it is very indifferent, 
obferving that they be not lopped above once in ten or twelve years, and 
at any time in the Winter. The Elm and the Afh, and fuch-like pithy 
and fofter Woods are fittefttobe fhrowded at the Spring, left the Winter 
injure the Tree. 

oblations Always obfervetocut the remaining flumps aflope, and fmooth, that 
in fknmiing. t hey caft the Water off, that the Tree perifh not. 

Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor any of the foft Woods ( be- 
fore unfhrowded ) growing upright, and fmooth, after they have attained 
the bignefs of ones Leg, unlefs you leave fbme Collateral (hoots to at: 



trad the Sap *. for it will endanger the Tree. 



All 
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All Perennial Greens, or Refinous Plants, are not to be pruned or cut °f 



the greater Frofts and bitter Winds arepaft, and then not in any 

wife decapitate the Fir, Pine, nor fuch pithy Plants, and be very fparing 

of their Collateral Branches. 

You may cut Aquatick Trees every third or fourth year, and fome Cutting of 
more frequently according as the Tree is in proof, or the flirowds or tops ^i mtckf 
fit for your occafions cut them not too near the main ftock, becaufe of 
perifhing the Tree ; and befides, it gives leave for the new fprouts. 

The beft time for cutting the Aquaticks, either to drefs or plant them, iu time, 
is about the beginning of Marcbgv the firft open weather at the Spring ; 
but if for the Fire, in the Winter before the Sap begins to rife, or you 
may cut them at any time between Leaf -and i£af. 

Such Copfesw (tyftorees that you havdaiiely planted at one, two,ox^"Wj 
rather three years growth, may be cut within two or three Inches of the 
ground, in the Spring-time ( the lefsprofperous efpeciaily) which the 
new Cions will fuddenly repair in clutters, and tufts of fair Poles. 

Copfes being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen years, we Felling of 

efteemed fit for the Axe but thofe of twenty years ftanding are better,^'* 
and 'far advance the^priee: fevenceen yews, growth affords a tolerable 
Fell 7 : you are to fpare as many likely Trees <for Timber, as with difcre- 

tbn you can. ' 

The growth of Copfes is To various accordinjg to the nature of the 

Ground, fome being dry and barren, fome moift and fruitful, that no 
time <;an be fetbut as the Copies are quick or.flow.in growth, and the 
bignefs of the Wood luits with*he Market, ior your occafions, io may 
your difcretion be-guided. - 1 '. 
Copfes may be felted or cut (rbmmid?Sieptmber to mid-Mwhy and to ikTimb 

be avoided by mid M*y at the fiiriiheft, elfe imuch injury may be do 



eu 




^^^■v ^^^^^F ^^^^^ ^^^^b ^^^F^^ ^BW^F ^.^^^^ H ^^^^ ^^^^ W^m ^^^f ,fcVj 

by Teams in bruififcg the young Cions, and i nj uring them with their 
feet ; alfo the removing of the Rough or Bmfit f break off many 
der Sprig 



■ it 



Cut not above half ia foot from the ground, and that flope-wife, trim- mme * 

ming up fucih as you' fpare fbr<Standards^ as you go from their extrava- 
gant Branches, Wstter-boughsy<£*. that binder the growth of others. 

After die felling and removing «f the; Wood fhut up all the Gaps 
about the Gopfe, havingreceked aftifficienf Hedge about the fame* be- 
fore the Spring, 'and fo -keep -it fetich andidefendedfroi^ 
be above their reach ; then about July may qtoupup in .your $eafta, to 
Ipend the Herbage in fuch well grown Copfes; 

If your Copfes have been negle&ed, fo that they have been bruifed 

by Cattle, and kept under that they are not apt to thrive, the beft 
way is at felling-time, to new cut them, and preferve them better from 
Cattle, and they will foonbe reduced to a better ftate than before, and 
thrive beyond expeftatioh. 

When your Timber-Trees are arrived to their perfect age,full growth, Ming of 
or beft ftate ( for at fuch a time it cannot be efteemed ill-husbandry to »*»s*s 

take them away, fo that you be carefuli to preferve others in their ftead, 
though not in their places.) or that you are neceflitated to fell the 
^ttetfl eonfider which way, and what time is beft for your advantag 
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Te fcS iUfe trees can be no lofi *t *U 9 ■ • 
fVhofe age and ftckvefi would, your AxforejUll 



A youthful Succeffor, with better grace 

And plenty, jpiS frpply the vacant pi ' 



4 

The time of the year is to be eonfidered of according to the occafi 
or ufa voThave for your Timber ; if it be for (ale, and that your prefenc 
ZtSSffS youU then the Uft time MM 
to Mid lummer, the Sap being then 

ap is apt to breed the Worm 5 and the fame Rule may be obferved in all 



then Dfoud, and the Bark is eafy to be 

confiderable price But all otherTimber 



Other Trees as well as Timber 



it in December or Jam*?' when the J r ? g ^iffia 
means the Timber will not be Co much fub,e£t to the W«^»<J 
it call, rift, ortm»e, as it will if cut intheSummer . It will alio latt 
loneer in any Build Lies, and not be fo apt to yield under a Burden , 
for fhe neat plenty ofSap mollifies the 1 imber, and makes it rot and 
decay : S theXe he cutting of Trees at Barking-time, doth very much 

S oHimber, deWUtaSs our Edifices, and expedites their approch- 

HeU not in the increafe nor full of the Moon, nor in Windy-weather, at 
leaft in gr«t Winds, left it throw the Tree before you are willing. I 

havefeen a good Tree much injured by falling too foon. 

For the Felling of the greater fort of Timber trees, one of the firft antf 

moftn fncipa lings is, Fhe skilful disbranching of the Bodd alHuch 
Zms Tnd £mb7as may endanger it in the fall, for mapy excellent Trees 
W been utterly & *» *ant only of this confutation : In he 

nick under it clofe to the Seal, and meet it w .th 

S i j!„ J lUe itwill be cut without fpluting. 

%Z rl& the r^ts in the Earth in expeaation of a new encrcafe 
of SuSfSeU the Tree as near the Earth as you can, for that is 

1 bfft t mte : But if you intend a total exurpat.on, then grub the 
T-ree which is more for your advantage : fome advife to Bark the 1 rees 

«Sy fend, and the next feafon to fell them ; which I take to be 

worthy of yoar praQife. 
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Of Fruit rees. 





£CT. I. 



bftbe Profits and Pkafures of VrmUTrees. 

THE planting of Fruit-Trees is undoubtedly one of the greateft im 
provements that can be made of the moft part of our Englifh Land 
as all who have written of Improvements do agree ; and mrcejterlbirt 

Berefordhre, Gloucefler(hire, Kent, and many other particular places 11 

this Kingdom can fufficiently evidence the truth thereof. 
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I. 




Becaufe it is more umverfal than other forts of Improvements, 
|BY . M being but little ground in England, but one fort of Fruit or another 
wttl profperupon it, if judicially profecuted. . 

The charge of planting or- raifing moft fort of Fruit-trees being To 
fihall, and the pains To eafie, that the moft flothful hath not any rational 
objection agamft it ; butthe moft common^, that the poorer fin xjf 
Jnnl. w illrob an4 fpoil the Plantations, &c. If you plant but a few- 
ay have place ; but if you plant any confiderable num 



this obie&io 



which 



her it will be worth while to attend them at that feafon 
but fliort, when they are pallatable ; or to plant fuch that are not very 

inviting, and yet as profitable to the Planter as the moft plealant. . . 

And when they become more common, they will be little regarded by 
thefe Filchers ; or if they do borrow a few fometimes in their Poekew, 
or to make a few Apple-pies withal,yet that is a poor difcouragement to 
ingenious Spirit; and much like that Ruftwk Humour of one that 
would not improve a very good piece of ground for that ^rpofewi^ 
Fruit-trees, becaufe the Parfori would have the decimation of it , and fo 
den ed hnnfelf the nine parts, becaufe the Parfon fliould not have the 
Tenth r which indeed is a grand impediment to irnprovement n is 
to be wifli'd that there were fome more certain UoAm in lieu of that 
troublefome way of Tything. ■ ■ . . ^ n^AjfpJ 

This way of Improving by planting of Fruit-ttees is more praOired 

within thefe few years than hath been in Ages before ; a lu 
ment of the benefit the Country-man receives by- - 

may be taken from the produd of the young Trees, ^peciaUy of Sy de^ 
fruit that our Nurferies have annually yielded throughout the greateft 

part of this Kingdom. 

, 2. TheufeofFruitsisalfouniver/altothformeat^nd^ 
there cannot be an over-ftocking of the Country with them, especially 
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The computation 



f Syder-fruits 



This drink being more univerfatfy celebrated than 



any 
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any other, as the moft pleafant ( being of good Fruits, and rightly- 
prepared ) the moft healthy, and moft durable of any other, and muft 
neceffarily bring a very confiderable advantage to the whole Kingdom 
in general, becaufe a far greater quantity of Syder is ufually produced 
out of an Acre of Land in one year, than can be made of the Baily 

growing on an Acre, and much lefs coft and trouble in the preparation; 
fo that if but a fmall part of every Farm were planted for Syder, much 
of the Barly-Land might be converted to other ufes, which in the end 
would be a National Improvement and Advantage. 

It willalfo lelTen that vaft confumption we make of French-Wines, 
which we drink to the enriching of a Foreigner, the impoverifhing of 
our felves, and the great prejudice of our healths, efpecially by the cor- 
roding Claret, and ftummed White-Wines, when we have a thoufand 

Teftimonies that Englifh Syder is to be preferred before any French- 
Wines, and known to be more Homogeneal to our Natures. 

Mx.Hartlib in his Legacy tells you of the benefits of Orchard fruits, 
that they afford curious Walks for pleafure* food for Cattle in the 
Spring, Summer, and Winter, ( meaning under their fhadow ) Fewel 
for the fire, lhade for the heat, Phyfick for the fick, refrefhment for the 

found, plenty of food for man, and that not of the worft, and drink alio 

of the beft ? and all this without much labour, care, or coft. . 

The high Applaufes, Dignities, Advantages, and variety of Pleafuf es 
and Contents in the planting and enjoyment of Fruit-trees, Mr. Ralph 

sfrtjlenhaih. very copioufly and particularly fet forth in hisTreatife of 

Fruit-trees, to which for brevity fake I refer you, and fljall only in this 
place give you a Catalogue of fuch Fruit-trees, as are for our advantage, 
with the feveral wajfs of propagati ng and ordering of them. And firft 
of Standard-trees. 



t. ofuAffiet. Among which the Apple worthily deferves the preheminence, both 

for its univerfality of place, fcarce a Countryparifh in England but in 
fomepart or other it will thrive; and alfo for its ufe, being both Meat 
and DTirrk, and;generallyefteemed by the moft curious, as a pleafant 
Difh. It alfo exceeds all other Englifh Fruits for the time we enjoy them ; 
not a day in the year but they may be had, and not of the worft. There 
is a very great diverfity of the Species of them ; Mr. Hart lib {peaks of 
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ont who bad abouttwb hundred (bm, or Species, and does verily be- 
lieve there are hear five hundred in this Wand : The French-Gardiner 
reckons up eighty (even feveral forts of choice kinds of them in that 

Countcy* I ppefurne he computes not the common. ■ 
They are of different Natures ; fome are early ripe, fome later ; fome 

are but for a time, others are long preferved : I have heard of Pippi ns 

that have been kept two or three years found, only by care in gathering 
of them, and at: the right fcafbn kept in a Room free from the common 
AnnoyanceV of lleat and Cold, and hung by the Tails : fome prefer- 
ved for the Table, others for Syder •; the beft for the Table are the Jen- 

nitings the Harvey Apple,the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pear- 
mains and Pippins,the John Apple, with many others. There is a fort of 
RdffettUg, withf a fine rough Gold coloured skin, with fome Warts on it, 
which I can give no other name thkn the Jnmatick Buffeting, knowing 

no other for it ; which Fruit excels any other Apple I have feen or taft- 

cd, and is worthy to be placed, not only the Tree in the beft of your 

Planta- 



Plantations, but the Fruit at the beft of your Brumal Repafts. The'Tree 

may be had at Mr. George Rickets, near Hod/den $ and at Mr. Sail's it 
Brainfordy two of the beft Planters in England. The beft for Cider 
are the Red-Streak, the Jennet-Moyl, Eleot, Stocking Apple, and fome 

others 
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Apples planted /difperfedly about your Ground, either in the ; Hedges, frofitt of 
or in Rows by the Hedges, raife a very confiderable advantage at a very 
eafie Rate or Charge, and that only in miffing them up till they are 
freed from common Injuries: the great advantages accrewing thereby, 
are evident to the Inhabitants of Hereford/hire, GloceJler(hire, and feveral 
other places in England. I heard it certainly related in Herefoyd(hire of 
a. Tenant that bought the Living he then Rented, only with the benefit 
he made of the Fruit growing thereon in one year ; with this advan- 
tage, that he utter'd his Cider by Retail, as they ufually do Beer. Or- 
chards planted with Apples arife to a very confiderable improvement .* I 
know ( faith Mr. Hartlip ) that ten, or fifteen pound an Acre hath been Legacy. 
given for Cherries, more for Pears and Apples 5 the Land i t felf, whileft 
thefe Trees are fmall, and yield you not your defired gain, is capable of 
bearing any fort of Tillage, till the Trees yield too much fhadow; and 
then, if they are not too thick, the Land is better than before it was plant- 
ed, femetimes to a three fold improvement, and hath the Preheminericy 

above other Paftures in being Earlier, not fubjeft to fcorehing heats ; 
and in the Winter there is plenty of Food for Sheep, Calves, &c. : - 

. Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his place: They will profper *. offe*. 
in fome forts of Land where Apples will not, as in Stony, Hungry ^Gravel- 
ly Land ; yea in a tough binding hungry Clay, the Root of a Pear-tree 
being it feems more able to pierce a ftony and ftiff Ground. ' 

The Pear-tree bears almoft its weight of Sprightful Windy Liquor b 
Ibmetimes one Tree bears two, three, or four Hogfheads per Annum. In 
Herefordshire I was credibly informed, that near Jlofs gro weth a Pear- tree 
of that Magnitude, that the Circumference of the Body, or Stem of the 
Tree, was as much as three Men from han d to hand, could be clip or fa; 
thorn ; and that there was made in one year of the Fruit thereof (even 

Hogfheads of Perry. 

There are fuppofed to be four or five hundred feveral kinds of Pears, 

the French Gardener reckons about three hundred of choice forts of 

Pears. 

Several are for the Table; as the Winfor-Pear, Buf garnets, Boon- 

Chriftiens, Green -field Pear, &c. For Perry, the Horfe-Pear,both White 



and Red, the Bosbury-Pear. Choak-Pear, &c. It is worthy to be 
ken notice of that the beft Pear for Perry, and fo of Apples for Cider.; 
are not very pleafant* Crude as they are from the Trees, and may be 
planted in the Fields or Paftures with lefs danger of lofs than the Tables 

Fruit. • . 

Some of thefe alfo are for the Summer only, and will not laft ; others 

will keep over the Winter 



The advantage of the Pear are equal to thofeof the Apples ; for though 

they are deficient in fome cafes, yet they recorapence it in other. It is 
the goodlier Tree in a Grove, to fhelter a Houfe and Walk from Sum- 
mers heat, and the Winters cold winds, and far more lafting* and for 
the quantity of Ground it covers, bears much more than the Apple, 

becaufe of their height. 

Of 





rrjt^Trees. 



Of Cherries there arc leverai ions fome of one colour, fome of ano- 
ther } iome early, and fome laie: but for the Orchard or Field, the 

thndtrs Cherry excels. The Great bearing Cherry alio is a very good 
kind, for he feidom fails % though in a cold and ftiarp Spring ihey 
are late ripe, and hang near a fortnight aftei they are Red, before they 

be through ripe: they are the fittett ibrt tor the coldeft places ; they are 

riot fo pieafant as the other, by reaibn of the Tartnefsof Juyce, >etiharp 
Cherries are more wholef >me ihan the fweet. 

The advantages of a Cherry Orchard are very great: Mr. Hart/ip 

gives the Relation of a Cherry Orchard about Situnbmn in Kent, of 

thirty Acres, that produced in one Year above a thoufand pound: That 
Prefident might be but once 5 one Swallow makes not a Summer ; yet they 
are ufally worth Teri or Fifteen pound per Acre. 

They are a Fruit that keep not long: therefore if your ftore exceed 

your Market, a moft excellent Wine is made of them, by thole chat de- 
light in fuch L-quorsj which indeed are to be preferred before For- 

TC Wall-nuts not without defert, challenge a principal place in our Rural 



Plantations ; the Tree growerh tall, ha great defence againft Winds 
moft excellent Ornament, delights in a dry, iound, ana Jich Land, it it 
Incline to a feeding Chalk or Marl h alfo in ftony grounds, and ot Hills, 
elpecially Chalk v; likewifein Com-Fields. I n fev eral places in German 
ny no yonng Farmer is permittee '.o Marry a Wi'e till he bring proof 
that he hath planted, and is a father of fuch a Hated number ot Wailnut- 
Trees. The Fruit will yearly fuiBcienrly recompenfe the lofs of the 
ground in drops, vitba good advantage; the (in bci bears a good price, 
and is of excellent ule in every pi:ce. frrong, and not lubjed to the Worm : 
but it is not to be entertained in Kedge-rows, no free thriving under 

its drip. . 
Stately Avenues and la'ge Plantations are of them in burry, to the 

very great advantage and rec mpeuce o the induftry or the ov\ ners. 

Thatwhich is produced of the thick fhell of the Nut, becomes the beft 
timber; thanoHhe thinner, the better Fruit 

If the Market ftiould happen to be over-itocked of this Fruit for the 
Table by over great plantations, yet t^y a confiderable advantage be 
raifed by extracting an Os I of the yx. ne ! , as at this time they do in Aor- 
manly, which is their principal u y convert them to. TheOyl is 
excellent for the Limner for laying hi, white Colours j it's good for Lamps 

and #y ^tber u\es. M 

Thefc are a Fruit grov ing fo low, that we generally look over them ; 

they, dejigbtin a fine mei ^ light ground, hue will grow almoftinany 
ground, efpecia I ly if they are defended from the violent and cold Winds; 
The Tree is eafil> propagated, generally bear , w ell, and yields a moft ex- 
cellent Fruit, not much interior to the beft and fweeteft AlmOnd. Ihere 
are the White and Red, but the white is the beft. 

Being planted in rows near the greater Trees, they will bear under the 
fiiadow of them, and give you a good reward for your Induftry. They 
delight in fhady places, where few other Fruits willprofper. 
. They are a Fruit that mav be kept long in the Husk, orin Sand. 

Quinces are a very good Fruit 5 the Tree delights in m >ift ground,and 
near the Waters-fide; and where they like their ground, they yield a 

very great increafe ; it is good to apply hotand rich Soils to the Rootsof 
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of them 



Onlnce'' 'Thgood to , lane of the beft fort, and the bell Bearer 



??L? u.?*A J ? that had the beft in £M and had made 



eft and moft principal benefit .and 



tulbgrry-tree, is the Leaf, 



and where they 



O.cheSiik, ^^f^t^t^tS^, and valued ac 



F tome Forreft or Chace, to be wholly 



ifering from each s 0/ 



rremorden Plums, with many ' d %^ C4 . • Th e c "m . n o o or d i n ary 

require a very good r i*tmW n d pi ac :c . in 

doubrlefs they yield ftoreof Spirits or tMve ^ ia 

^^^^^^ Cmi ° ( ' L<X ^ 
«SSB! isoMof? he .beft, * gg* and moft jjgjj. of ^ 

groweth welli and beareth full in f^*-. . in Hcdges , being or- 
^ifwetuld obtain the Med.ars -^fflSS^ " 

frmcb Qariher. they would be better worth the Planting. B 



Dutch Medlar is the beft 
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i % Of the 
Serv'tce'lree. 



1 1 Of Goof- 
berries. 



1 3 Of Cur- 



runts. 



1 5 laibtfi 



net. 



The Barbery is a common Plant in Orchards, and bears a Fruit very 
fetullin Houfewivery : There are feveral forts of them, although but 



y common, above which 



be preferred th 



hich bear 



ethics Fruit without ftones; There is alfo another fort, and chiefly dif- 
fers from the common kind, in that the Berries are twice as big, and 
more excellent to Preferve. 

Mr. Hartlib condemns us much for neglecting the propagation of tl 



Tree, 



hich( faith hejgroweth well, and beareth good Fruit, as he 



hath feen divers bufhels on a Tree in his Brothers Orchard* they grow 
large and upright, and need not the help of a Wall ; the Almond is in 
fome fweer, in others a little bitten The Tree is chiefly received for the 
beauty of its Flo 

difli colour, make a fine (hew in a Garden 



hich being many, early, and of a fair, pale, red 



The common Service-tree grows wild in many places : but there is a 
kind thereof more rare, which by long (landing grows to a fair Tree, 

with many branches let with winged leaves, like thofe of the Afh ; but 
fmaller, and indented about the edges; the Flowers grow in clufters, 
luccee, ed by Fruits ; in lome round, in others Pear-faihion, much big- 
ger and better tafted than thofe of the common kind. 

There are many forts and colours of Goosberries 5 the White-ZMW, 

or Z)/tfc» Goosbery is the faireft, and beft bearer of all others: the Ber- 
ries are large, round, fmooth, white, tranfparent, and well tafted. There 
is a fort of Green Goosberry that is alfo a very pleafant Fruit. 

It's not a fmall advantage that's yearly reaped by this Fruit, the Tree 
propagated with fo much facility, and yields a wondeifull increafe ; and 
from the beginning of May to the middle of July contains a ufeiui Berry. 

This Tree beareth fo great plenty of Berries, and is fo eafily propaga- 
ted, that it may be fuppofed the Market, cfpecially remote from London^ 

may be over-ftockt : but this Fruit taken in it's right time, yields fo de- 
licate a "Wine, that you cannot folace your felf with a finer Summer 



Repaft 



• 

berries being through ripe, taft the moft like Grapes of any of 



our Englifh Fruits b and in cafe they are throughly preffed with an addi 
tion of Water, and well fermented, will yield in diftilling, the belt 
Brandy of any other of our Fruits, and very near as good as the beft 
Fiench Brandy. 

There are alfo feveral forts and colours of this Fruit ; the White is ve- 
ry pleafant, but the great Red exceeds all the reft, is a plentiful Nearer, 

and yields the largeft Fruit. 

The fame may be faid of the Currant, as before was of the Goosberry, 
it being alfo eafil> propagated, and a great Bearer, and yields a very 
pleafant Liquor ; to be compared, being rightly ordered, w ith French- 
Wines. 

But the beft ufe this Fruit can be put unto, is, with the Juice hereof, 
and an equal quantity of Water to make Vinegar. 

Rasberrieszxe not to be omitted out of the number of the moll plea- 
fant and ufeful Fruits,which yield one of the moft pleafant juyces of any 

Fruit ; and being extraQed and preferved, will ferve to tinge any other 

Liquor with its delicate Aromatick Guft. 
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Of Wall-Trees. 



m 

Having given youatafte of the moft ufual Fruits growing in the 
Fields, Orchards, or Gardens, on .Standards that neceflarily depend not 
on any other Prop or Stay, I \* ill now give you a Lift of luch that are 
ufualK' planted againit Houfes, Walts, Pales, or other fupports ; not only 
to preferve them from the violent Percuffions of the weather,but to aug- 
ment the heat of the Sun,for the fooner & better Maturating their Fruit} 
amono-lt which the Vine claim? the precedency, being efteemed by an- 1 of tie 



as 



ttent Philofophers the King of this Vegetable Kingdom : as Man is of the Vm ' 
Animal, and Gold of the Mineral ; moft Countreys of the World enjoy- 
ing the delicious fruits of. this moft excellent Plant : it is efteemed a great Fartiib'a 

deficiency, that they are no mure propagated in this Ifland than they are; 
many are of opinion they will prove well, being planted in Vineyards, 
__they do in France^ and give' many inftances ot Viney ards that have 

formerly been in England divers places yet retaining the name of Vine- Treatifeof 

yards -,as in Bromwel- 4bby in Norfolk, and at £ly in Cambridgeflure, which 
afforded Wine, as thefe Runes Item to teftify . , 

Qvataor flint ElU, Lantern* CapeUa MarU y 

Et MolenXintm^' necnon dans Vinta Pimm. 

m 

There are manv places in Kjnt called by the names of Vineyards : the 
{amelikewifeinO/^/^/^; between Gloucefter and Rofi, is a place 
containing the name of a Vineyard, as I was credibly informed tra- 
velling that way. . . 

There are at this day feveral Prefidents of making Wine in England ; 

Mr Hartlib gives an inftance of one at Great Chart in the Wtldt of Kjnt, 
that yearly made fix or eight Hogfheads, which was much commended 
by divers that tafted of it,and had kept of it two years ; and a lfo of a Gen- 
tlewoman that preiTed her Grapes, and expeding Verjuyce, drew Wine. 
Without queftion our Grapes will afford good Wine, ifwe can find 

places enough to bring them to fuch a Maturity , as fame years they do on 
the Houfe fides and Walls, which hath been oftenattempted .-but I — 



Hartlib': 



M _...derftan(khat they annually fucceed, according to expectation $ 
neither indeeddo they on the Houfes or Walls. The like i 

ccs, though it's probable not in fo great a meafure, are^the Vineyards in 

other the Northern parts of frame and Germany fubWu'nto * which me- 
thinks fhould not prove fo great a difcouragemehf ,le|in^ that Hops, Ap- 
ples, Cherries,^, are alfo fubjed urtto the fame duappciihtments. But 

if they can be Cultivated, and raifed to that ftate, as;to \ bear well, and 
ripen well in feafonable Summers, we may the better difpence withfuch 
casualties, as in this, as other meaner Productions. 
The places moft commodious for this ufe and ^urpofe, and rifoft 

free from thofe. annual cafualties or inconveniences, muft be fo fi- 
tuatcd and defended, either Naturally Or Artificially, as to be free 

from the continual Aflaults of the Winds }, for any 

Refrigerates, and impedes the Maturity of the Grape, aiid ought 



alfo to decline towards the South ; if it doth not naturally deel 



P 



gh 



> 



-1 



ght to be fo laid by Art that its elevation «iay be a*5 aeat 



as you can equal to the Elevation of the Pofe 3 .or fomewhat his ; that 
may lyclquaretotheSun beams, for the moft part of die time the Sua 
paueth through the fix Northerly Signs. The Banks or Borders kid» 
ought alfo to be made circular ( not ftreight ) as though they contained 
aboutthe eighth part of a Circle, the Cenrer being in the South, like 
the Concave of the Burning-Glafs which bums by Re&edion ; for by 
this means it doth as it were imbrace and detain the heat received from 
the Sun-beams, and breaks the Winds : for I have known the faireft,beft 
and moft early ripe (/rape, to grow on the fide of a Houfe after the afore 
laid manner cited, when on the lame Tree, and on another part of the 
hou!e,although it received as much of the Sun,they were not to good,nor 
early 5 by realon they lay more in the wind,and the Sun-beams lefs direCf. 
There are feveral other things alfo to be confidered of, to accelerate 



the Maturity of this moft excellent Fru 



armth, richnefs, and 



lightnefs of the Soil, which may be much advanced by An, in applying 
feveral Ingredients fuitable to that purpofe alfo by covering the furlace 
of the Ground with Tiles, Sand, or fuch like, that may keep down the 
Weeds, and afford fome afllftant heat. The Land that is moft apt to pro- 
duce the largeft Brambles, is faid to be the moft Natural to the Yine,and 
the fitteft to plant a Vineyard on . 

It hath alio been the ufual pra&ice to deprive the Vine of its leaves in 
the Summer, under pretence of laying the Grape more open to the Sun; 
but that hath proved, rather than a help, an impediment to the Matu- 
y of them,by depriving them of their fhelter f rom the cool Airs,which 

than the lcorching heats ; as I have often ob 



moft Sum 



tl 



lerved the beft Crapes, and earlieft ripe, to be under the fhadow and pro- 
tection of fome Leaf. For what I have here faid, and for what elfe is ne- 
ceflary towards the propagating of this Noble Plant,I muft fubmit to the 
judgment and experience of fuch Pcrlbns worthy of Honour, that have 
made far deeper EfTays than I have done, and are better capacitated by 



Reafbn, Judgment, and Experience, to further and advance their De 




The choice of Grapes alio is very neceffary : Mr. Hartlib commends 
the Partly- Grape, theRhenifh-Grape, the P*w-Grape, and the fmall 

Muskadel, as moft fuitable to pur Climate ; but the Currant-Grape, or 

Clufter-Grapeisboththeearli'ett andfweeteft of Grapes, although the 
Clufters are but finall 

But if our Countrey-man be not minded, or have nofconveniencies 
for the raifing of a Vineyard, yet may it prove a very confiderable ad- 
vantage to plant Vines on the South- Eaft, and Weft fides of his Houles, 
Barns and Walls ; and by good Culture and Pruning, they will yield 





very confiderable increale. I have known feveral Bufliels of Grapes 
row on one Vine, being well Pruned, when the lame Vine negletted, 
ath yielded very few, and thole not fo good as when there were many. 
Although the Wine that is produced of our Englifh Grapes, be not to 

excellent as that which is produced of other Fruits,yet to be converted to 
Vinegar.may prove a very great advantage ; that yielding no mean price, 
the right way of making it being not difficult, the fame Method be- 
ing ordinarily ufed for converting Cider into Vinegar, which may to 

better advantage he done with ftiarp Wines. 

jfyricocks 



Jpricocks are very well known, almoft every. where ; there are feveral » of ^ 
kinds of them, fome earlier, and fome larger than the other : although"**'- 
the Tree will grow very well as a Standard,yet it feldom brings its Fruit 
to maturity, unlefs it hath the benefit of fome Wall or Pale. m 

This Tree ftourifhes much in a light, free, and rich Soil, but fpendsit 
fcif too much in Branch, and but Utile in Fruit * befides it is fubject to 
the Canker : Wherefore to correct that Vice in the Mould, the belt way 
wiilbetodiga large Pit whereyou intend to plant your Tree, artd fall 
it above a Foot thick, and within a Foot or 1 8 Inches of the Surface, 

with Chaulk,Marle,oi: other white Earth if you can obtain it ;by which 
means the tree is prevented from rooting too deep,or drawing too much 
of that lufcious Sap s and fo thereby may the Tree be more fertile, the 
Snots alfo Ivins warmer and nearer the Sun and Air : for it is oblerved, 
that in whitel/andsthis Tree is found, fpends but little inBranch,and 
beams plentifully and in the rich black Mould it runs out m Branch, is 
fubiea to the Canker, and bears but little. 

There is lately a new Mode of planting thefe, and other forts of Fruit, 
asA P ples,Pears, Peaches, Grapes,^, in Dwarf-trees ; that is, they are 
Wunder-hand, that they attain not to full I three Footin height; by 
which means, being under the Wind, and having the benefit of the re- 
flc'wheat ofthe Earth, they produce their Fruit Mature, and early. 

Peaches, NeEtorincs, & Mdcotones, are alfo to be planted againft Walls, , of 
Houfes, &c and are of ieverai forts very much differing the one from &c. 



butbein S of foli " leufe w our 4 flT* 

Rural Habitation, I fhall leave them. , 
Although CVritf are generally planted as Standards, and in the Sun, rfQi 



beft are beft cheap 



vet there is no Tree admits of a greater Improvement againft a Wall,and 
in the Shade, than this very Tree ; it growing ,much larger,and fpread- 
inz againft a Wall to twelve or fourteen Foot high and broad, on the 
North- fide Of a Houfe «r Wall, and bearing moft plentifully, large and 

^Th^areVome other Fruit-trees, as the Ute-tm, the rirginUXhm, ottehmtu 
thtCawt-tret, and fuch like, that are of fmall ufe, advantage, or plea- 
(lire ; which I leave to the freedom of every man to plant, or ufe as he 

pleafeth. 
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0 f the Propagation of Fruit-trees. 

» 

There are feveral ways of increafing or multiply mg the forfrmennon 
ed Fruit-trees ; fome by Crafting,foine by. Inoculation or Budding; fo-" 

from the Seed, Nut, or Kernel ; others by Layers, Sltps, and Suckers, 

whereof more particularly ; and firft of Grafting. 

This Art hath been for many ages, the moft proper, fpeedy, and be- 
nefit way to propagate fevera? forts of Fruits ; although the fenw 

F uus may be raifed by Kernels, yet do they moft ufually prove w.W- 

d in Talk auftere and (harp, tend ng rather to the wildne& of A. 



* 



&al 



Stock ; on which the Tree (whereon the Fruit grew) was Grafted 

SffS f™> want thc vivacity of $9mtM "%£dy 
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Of Fruit-Trees 



woodv than che Grafted Fruit : they are alio of a much longer com...u- 

ance e're they bear, and are not then fo fruitful. Somet.mes Apples have 
proved well from the Kernel, and have proved much larger Trees, and 

nave born greater burthens ( » hen they have been many y™*°*>™ 



T?Ta^Om^^^^^^ & c - unlefs Grafted or Inocula- 
ted, Tnov of any value : therefore this Art and Cuftom of Grafting, or 
Inoculation, doth preferve the Species of our moft dainty Fiut^d me- 
liorate their Gufts" and affords us the moft expeditious, pleafant, and ad- 
vantageous way of gratify ing our Senfes, and fulfilling our defires in this 
moft Innocent of Natural Pradtces. 

TheYruitsthatareto be Grafted, are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, .Plum, 
and the Medtar ; FiJberds, Services, and Quinces may alfo be Grafted. 

The firftthingtobeconlideredin Grafting is the Stock ; according 
to the nature of the Tree you intend to raife, muft your Stock be ; for 
Apples, thefowrer the Stock is, the better is the Fruit ; therefore the 
Crab ftock is ufually preferred h they will be more free from the Canker, 
will become large Trees, and laft longer : The Fruits alfo will be better 
and harder on Crab, or fower Apple-Mocks than on fweet 

The beft Stocks to Graft Pears on, are thofe raifed from the Kernel,or 



and at beft not worth ones labou 



B, Grill- 
ing. 

Stock, to 
Grift 0*. 

for <A$* 



for Peart' 



the wild Peai 



the White thorn is not good 



Ocrrk 



For P7« ws ' 



for BiUVfdh 
4n d Strvifes. 

for 



Cherries prove beft Grafted on the Black-Cherry-ftock, or the Mer- 

rv-ftotk, which may be raifed in great quantities from the Stone. 

Plum;, are to be Grafted on Plum-ftocks, and no other. 

Medlars may be Grafted on the Wite-thorn, but prove beftonPear- 
ftt FUberds may be Grafted on the common Nut, and Services on their 



kind 



QuincesalfomavbeGraftedontheirovvnkind. 
The Fruits that beft iucceed by Inoculation, are Apreeocks, Peaches, 
1 ? ,lwc "' an d Neaorines • Goosbernes and Currants, Plums, .Apples, Pears, and 

CheVrtefmay be Inoculated with good fuccefs j and feveral other forts 



, * Amecockl Peaches, and Neaori nes, are ufually Inoculated in PI um- 

f flock? raifed either from Suckers or from Stones ; thofe of the white 

Pear Plum are efteemed the beft; andthoie otany othergreat wh.teor 
red Plum, that hath large Leaves and Shoots, are very good, either 
to Graft or Inoculate othe? choice Plums upon, or for the budding of A- 
preToel s and Peaches ; but for a Neftorine, a Peach-ftock is moft proper 
TheStones of Apreeocks and Peaches are not worth the letting, for 
sVoebtoTnoculate with other good kinds, in relpea their Roots are 
fPonsv and will neither laft nor endure to be fanfplamed ^therefore 
E of Plums and Cherries are chiefly for that purpofe to be re. 



Goosberriei, 



sarded, except the Peach-ftock for the Neftorine. 
g Goolblrries and Currants are inoculated on their own kind ; and fo 

are Plums, Apples, Pears, and Cherries. 
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Of the 




Stocks. 



■ For the obtaining of a fofricient number of Stocks to. Graft and Ind- 
cukte the feveral forts of Fruits you intend to propagate and advance 
and alfo to pleafure your lelf with fuch that may be fuitable for your 
intended purpofe, and not to be enforced to rely on fuch that the Coun- 

trey fpontaneoufly affords, either for quantity or quality, prepare a Bed 

of Earth well drelTed from Weeds, proportionable to the Seeds or Stones 
you intend to fowe, and therein fow your Kernels of Grabs, or fiich like 

Apples as you intend to raife your Stocks from, and cover them with 



Earth fifted or raked over them, two or three fingers thick. This 



ay 



be done about Oftober and fb let lye till the Winter : For the Stones of 
Fruits you may prick them down in rows,two or three fingers deep,with 
the (harp end downwards ; y ou may alfo cover them with long Dung,or 
Straw, to keep them from the violence of Frofts, which in Aptily 



- - ia K 

take oif, and in May they will come up ; and being kept from Weeds, iii 
two years will be ready to remove into other Beds prepared for that pui> 
pofes whereof they are to be planted at a more convenient diftance,and 
better order, for the benefit of the Plant, and convenience of the Grafter. 

In Autumn is the moft con ven ient time for this purpofe, though it may 

be done at any time in the Winter r or Spring before they bud : Let them 

be fet in rows about two foot diftance, or as bed pleafes your felf, and 

the Plants in each row about fix or eight Inches apart, for the better cort- 

veniency of tranfplarttirig them ; make the holes with an ordinary Set- 

ting-flick, and cut off the downright Roots, and the Tops and Side-bran 

ches of the Plants, and faften the Earth about them ; Let not the Roots 

be too long nor let too deep, becadfe they are afterward removed with 

more difficulty, . 
It is ncceffary to remove Seed-Plants, for by that means they get good 

Roots, which otherwife they generally thruft down one fingie Root 




The Nurfery thus fet, may be ready after one year tplnoculate, and 



after two or three years to Graft 

Crab-ftocks, or Apple-ftocks .thus raifed 



come from the Woods, or any other ways 



better than thofe that 




Let the Kernels you raife your Nurfery from, confift moft, or altoge* 
ther, of Grabs or. Wildings of the Apple-Grafts. > 

Trees Grafted on a Gennet-Moy 1 or Cider-ftock, preferve beft the 
Guft of any delicate Apple 5 but on a Crab-flock the Tree lafts Ion 
and imparts a more juicy and tart rellHh,and fo are to be preferred be 

moft forts of Apples : the wild Stock does enliven the dull and phlegma- 
tick Apple, and the ftock of a Gennet-Moyl fweetens and improves the 
Pippin, &c.ov may rather feem to abate fome Apple over-tart and fg 

vere. The fame Rules may be obferved in the choice of Stocks for Pears* 

Plums, Cherries, Apreeocks, &c* the more Acid the Stock, the more 

life it gives to the Fruit of the Graft ; as the Black Cherry, or the Cher- 



ry-tree, is the only ftock for the Cherry*^ 



Although- 
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Although the Fruit doth generally take after the Graft,yet is it fome- 

what altered hy the ftock, either for the better or the worfe : as Apples, 

or other Fruit Grafted on ftocks feleft, as before, advance or meliorate 
them h fo if they are grafted on ftocks of another contrary nature, much 

debafeth the Guft of the Fruit. ' ^ 

The Pear Grafted on a Quince-ftock, produceth its Fruit better than 
the fame kind upon a wild Pear-ftock,and fairer ; much better coloured, 
and the Trees to bear fooner, and more ftore of Fruits ; for the Fruit not 

only receives fomething of the Nature of the Stock, as wcJias the Grafcc, 
but alio of the Sov l wherein they are planted, andoi the^ompoft apt- 

ph ed unto them. ■ . • VT r 

Th erf fore chufe a plat of Ground for your Seminary and Nurier^ 
that may be of an indifferent nature,not too much inriched w ith Dun& 

nor too Sterile, lying warm, the Mo.id light, that the Stocks may the 

better thrive: Alfo let your Stocks be of Fruit feleft, as before for that 
PU Ifvou defire to raife Dwarf trees, let the Stocks whereon you Graff 

them, be of the Paradi/e Apple for Apples, oi the Quince for Pears, of 
the Morello,orcommonEngliQi Cherry, tor Cherries 5 and fo will they 
be the more fit for the Wall, or for ftandards, being kept low a* 

cording to the new Mode, though I fee but little plealure or profatm 

that way. - . . c r\ • 

The beft way,& moft expediiious to raife a great quantity ot Quince- 

ftocks for your Nurfery, istocui down an old Quince-tree in March, 
within two inches of the Ground, which will caufe a multitude of Suck- 
ers to rife from the Root When they are grown half a yard high,cover 
them at the bottom a Foot thick with good Earth, which in dry times 
muft be wate red b and as foon a> they have put forth Roots, in Wmter 
remove them into your Nurfery, wherein a year or two they will be 

ready to Graft with Pears. 

Plum-ftocks and Cherry-frocks may be raifed from Suckers, as well 
as from Stones, having regard to the kinds whence they proceed. 



SECT. V. 

Of the time and manner of Grafting. 

Having thus prepared your Nurfery, and raifed a lufficient quantity 

ofStocks to Graff or Inoculate on, you mult confider the feveral ways 
the feveral kinds of Fruits are to be propagated, and which are moft lui- 
table* and alfo the feveral times and leafons wherein to Graft, and 

wherein to Inoculat . , %s , u tT 

, tbttmt The times to Graffin, are moft ufually in \fehuary and March ; bu t I 
fSSk have Grafted even unto mid-^W/fome backward Fruits, and that with 

soodfuccefs. You may begin alfo infanuary, efpecialiy with ihemore 
forward Fruits, as Plums, Cherries, fuch that have many to do, or 

much imployment other way, may begin more early, left they want 

time* , , „ Qrt# . 

You may. either Graff or Inoculate at any t ime of the year, except 

OMer, and November, faith Stephens, the Author of the Comttey far- 
mer; but whether that may be pradifed withfuccels in thele colder 

Countries,! much queftion. But doubtlefs the temperature of thelealon 




Of Fruit 



Trees 




Jothvery much conduce to the growth or proof of the Graff,* «U» 
*er in Lier or J«mrj, may be better forth,, work, than Frofty 

weather in Fdmurj. Frofty weather at no time is fit to Graff in. 

ten of theSpring are ftirring,chufe that feafon bete^M 



i^te rfXr Gr^fromaconfan. and well- bearing Branch 



if conveniently 



may do very 



■ 

j 1 Choice of 

Graffs. 



The Graffs of fuch Trees as are ill bearers ; or not come tobear Trni 

are to be rejected, the Graffs always peraking of the quality of theTree 

fout take the faireft upon the Tree, and efpeciail y thole that are ruiieit 

• * 

^fntrefoMiK thev do frequently chute two Graffs of feveral years 
B i" Rot the Graffing q of fucilargeftocksa^retakefl outofthe > 
ra^rferies, and fittfd into Ro« s : for Orchards they chufe not 
the Graffs fo final 1 as in ^^^*S^¥^S^^ to the 

Once for all. theftumpv GraffwiU be found mucn superior mine 

flendefone, ! and 1 mike a P much Nobler and .larger fhoot. Ih.s upon 
TSof any kind being cut before they ^P8*)fg fig* 

many days or weeks, and carryed many miles, being bound up .in mom, 

the ends ftuck in Clay or Parth ; or being wrapped m oiled or waxen 



Leather 



nds ftuck in a Turnep 



SXSK us Sat the Graff which feemed m- 

or other fmall fharp knife to fit the Graffs withal, 

LTm'en«lnSt«^ 

fui.able to the method you Uf^Vftt^^S^tt 

nuity (hall dired, then may you proceed in feme or one ot thele leverai 

Wa |^L G fidfbvS'n e in the.Cleft,which is the mod known and an- Grlff H 

Either hrit by unmagia iuz » Stocks ; the manner thus : ,u dep. 
c lent way, and moft ufed tortnemioo^ uzeaoiin-n. w T te t 

5 6i.it*. bod of.taHock ta.liooo* fcJf'23S 

theWedee to keep the Cleft open ; which cut fmoothwtth the 0oiM of 
^rTm&rp k'nife, that the P f,des may J»«« 8 tf %SSjSJ 

that the inward Bark of the Cion may joy n to 



Cleft 



part of the Bark or Rind of the Stock clofely 



wherein lies the moft 

principal 
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principal skill and care of the Graftcr,if he expf &s the fuccels aniwerable 

to his labours orexpeOation ; then draw but the wedge .* but if the Stock 
ojnch hard, left it mould endanger the dividing of the Rinde of die Graff 
trom the Wood, to the utter fpoiling of the Graff, let the inner lide of 
the Graff that is within the wood of the Stock he left the thicker, that fo 
the woody part of the Graff may bear the ftrels 5 or rather you might 
leave a fmali wedge in the Stock to keep it from pinching the Graff too 

hard, and then you may leave the outfide of the Graff a little the thicker: 

Which I have ufually done, as in imaller Stocks which pinch but 

weakly. Herein alio is required care and judgment 5 then cover the 
head of the Stock with the tempered Clay, or with foft Wax to pre- 

lerveit, not only from the extremity of cold and drying Winds, 
but moft principally from wet. 

The fecond way of Crafting, and much like u nto the former, is Graft* 
ing in the Bark or Rinde of the greater Stocks, and differs only in 
this, that where you cleave the Stocks, and fallen the Graffs within the 
Cleft in the other way, here you with a fmali wedge cut tapering down* 
wards, to a point thin, like unto a half round File, and made of Ivo- 
ry or Box, or other hard wood 5 only force in the lame wedge between 

tne Rinde and Stock, after the head thereof is fawn off, andtherough- 

nefs pared away : then you are to take the Graff, and at the Shoulder 
or grofleft: part of it, cut it round with your fmali Grafting-knife, 
and take offthe Rinde wholly downwards, preferving as much of the 
inner Rinde as you can; then cut the wood of the Graff about an 
Inch in length, and take awajr half thereof to the Pith, and the o- 
ther half Taper it away, and let it in the place you made with your 
Wedge, between the Bark of the Stock and the Wood, that the 
fliouldering of the Graff may joyn clofely to the Bark or Kinde of 
the Stock $ and then with Clay and Horje-dung cover it as you do 

the other. 

This way is with moft conveniency to be ufed when the Stock is 
too big to be cleft, and where the Bark i^thick. Here you may alfo let 
in many Graffs tn the lame Stock, and with good fuccels. 

Alio elpecial care is to be taken to keep the tops of your Stocks co- 
vered from time to time, till the Bark it felf hath covered it, to pre- 
vent the Rains from rotting the Stock ; yet ( as Mr. Evelin faith in 
his Pomona ) it has been rioted, that many old Trees quite decayed 
with an inward hollowneft, have born as full burdens, and conftant- 
ly, as the very fbundeft, and the Fruit found to be more delicate than 
ufually the fame kind, from a perfect and more entire Stock. 

Leave not your Graff above four, five, or at moft fix inches above the 
Stock; for being too long they draw more feebly, and are more ex- 
pofed to the injuries of weather, and hurt by Birds, and profper not 
fb well : but herein regard is to be had to the greatnefs of the Stcok, 
and its long continuance in the fame place, and usability tofurnifhthe 
Graff with Sap fufficient. 

Graff your Cions on that fide of the Stock where it may receive the 
leaft hurt from the South weft-wind,, it being the moft common, and 
moft violent that blows in Summer, fb as the wind may blow it to the 
Stock, and not from it. Regard is here alfo to be had to the fituation'of 
the Nurfery you pleafe to Graff in. 
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The third way of Grafting that is made ufe of, and to be performed 
fnmewhat UttttU the other, andfeemsto be ofa later Invention,: be* ^f* 
£fcft Sgenerally taught and ufed as the former « S^or 
WhiD-2raffine, and m ?y fee done two Ways. Jirft, by cutting offthe ' 
head 9 ol Sffi and hlotfcl tas in Cleft-graffing ; then cuUhe Graff . 

with a ftSing but not deep, tbtffefltty reftonthe top of the Stock. 
The Graff mU be cut from theWuldr ^ ^^'A 
degrees7 that the lower end be thin :• piamthe Shoulder on the head of 
the Stock, and mark the length of the CUt ? ,parj : of tl^Graff, and with 
voufkmfe cut away to much of the Stomas the Graff did cover ( but 
Kytf d* Wood- of the' 4toct ) pla^both together, tha t ^cut 

•Sfbothmiyjoy^ and W Sap^i^the ont mhe' others and bind 
Sem clofe together, and defend them *r6m the Ram with tempered 



^ffiw^fto wypi^, is 4«. fl» Graffs 'aiid ^ 

Stocks areofan equal fize, theStockftiuftbecuttongup^rdsfrom 
the one fide to the other, and the Graff after the fame manner from the 

Sderdownwards, thaethe Graffmay fexaaiy joyn wuh the Stock m 

erervDart;androbind,andcla y) orWax them r asJMfore. - 

bell 1 BecauTe you need hot Wait the gf owing of four Stocks ; for Cleft- 
ffifoSffi greater Stocks than thdfe ways, a. Th.sway inmreth 

and Graff than the other, . 3. The wound is fooner healed, 
m thereby better defended from the injury of the weather,- wb.ch the 
cSck y is incident uhtfc 4- This way «■ mow facile, both to be 

^?hAt™G*fa$ b by Approach^ AHaaatton; and this 

is performed hJ than the formef wayi; to f t, aboiit *e Month of ««"»* 
X^Tcording to the ft;a t e of the Spring. It is to be done where the 

invito Graff ok- and the Tree from Whwhy ou take your 



Smctc tou intend to Gratton,- ana tne it<x m™. »u»-» , w -~ ,™ 
Graffftand fo'near together^ that thej.ittay beconjoyned ; then take 
S ic or Branch you intend to Crarf,*! pare away about threelnches 

' 1 • P J ,lh of \ it R inde and Wbod near Unto the veryPtth ; cut alfo the 

SWb£SS*SS{» intend.*, feaff the. ; Le afar the fin* 

S nner that they may evenly 

may meet ; and fo bind them, and oo^tihem w,th,Clay or Wax, as be 

f01 A S roon as vta perceive (fW.6^^^»;ttito inoorpoj 

-oiVh nether cut offthe head of the ' Stocks ( bnbewo left _oni ) fouj > 
tnche abo« ^thetoding, a^in M**h Ml<mft& theremaintag.ftub • 1 

S and t£ ^ ctHr^Uondernda^an* «Wf» ** GrafKd 

that it may fubfift by the ftock orily. : - ; J - ' : :'•••<".•• ' . a* 

Some ufe to cut offthe head of the Stock at' fitftj ; afld then jafa the 

CioXa/ntSr the mahher of Shdulder-graffing, «Ufin»«4r 

feS the Cion frptii its own Stock Both waysare good,, tat. 



,be Thfs lS S U ptincipaHy uVedin fuch Platits that ire 

apt to take any other way ; 0«««, tmms fomegwjte ^>>™S* 
«,;«< Mtbu frutex, and fuch like. By this way alfo may attempts 
bTmaf iXff "Trees of different kinds, one on the other, as F„ut- 

bearing Trees, on thofc that bear not, and Flower-trees on Frmt- 




trees, and fuch like,: I have alfo by thjs iftv^ed the top of a Cion down- 
wards into the $tock;which hath taken ; and afterwards cut off the Graff 
three or four buds above the Stock, which grew, although but flowiy, 

by means of the Sap being forced againftitsufual Current. 

Thefe are thetnoft ufual ways otC/rafgng : fome othtT there are, but 
they;difFerfo little from the former, and where they differ its ratherfor 
the worfe ; and therefore not worthy the mentioning. 

Thofe Graffs that are bound* you muftpblerve to unbind them to- 
wards Midfummcr, left the Band injures them. 

Where their heads are fo great that they are fubject to the violence of 
the wiads,it's good to prefer vethem,py tying a ftick to the Stock,which 
may extend to the top of the Graff, to which you may bind the Graft. 
The firft year the heft thriving Graffs are moft in danger ; afterwards 

they rarely fuffer by the Winds. , . 

Graffs are alfo fubje£t tofce injured by Birds which may be prevent- 
ed by binding feme fmallbuIheS about the tops of the Stocks. 

There is another way of Graffiflg lately invented, which is by taking 
a Graft or Sprig of the Tree youiefign to propagate, and a fmall piece 
oftheRootof another Tree of the fame kind, or very near it, and Whip- 
graft them together, and bind them well,and plant this Tree where yoij 
iritehdit lhallftand, or in a Nurfcry ; which piece of Root will draw 

Sap,and feed the Graft, as dotb the Stock after the other ways. 
You muft obfervft to unite.fhe JWQ 3ut-ends of the Graffand Root, 

and that the rind of the Root joy.n to the rind of the Graft, 

■ By this means theRoots of one Crab ftock or Appteftock will ferve 
youfojJ ao or $&Apple- Graft* ; and in like manner of a-Cherry or Mer- 
ry-ftock for as many Cherry-Grafts ; and fo of Bears, Plum&cfr . 

Tbtts may you ilfo raife a.Nujrfery of F^it-trees inftead of Stocks, by 
pJajnfiioBthemtherie> .where they, are too fm^U to be, planted abroad> 

wherethey are fubjeft to prejudice. . _ * . _ _ 

This way raore' than any Q^er, r is heft: for the railing of tender Trees 
that will hardly qndure the Grafting inthcStock b for here they are not 
expofedtotheinjuri^ofS«fl,Wndor^^in, 

It is alfo probable that Fruits may be meliorated by Grafting them on 
Roots of a different kind, beeawfe they are more apt to take this way 
than any other. • *L v> ?• _ 

The Trees thus Giiafted wilfcbis^ Dwarfed 
than any other, becaufe part of the very Graft is within the ground j 
which being taken off from a beaming fprig or branch, will BloiTom and 
Bear fuddenly , jn'cafe the Roofrbeable to maintain it. 

I> The only Objection againft this way is this, that the young Trees grow 
{Lowfo atthe firft, whi* is pccafioned by the f mailnefs of the Root that 
feeds the Graff; for in all Trees the Head muft attend the increafe ot the 

Root froniwheace.it hath its/nouiifcmej% m . . 

Neverthelefs^isiworfei Mtffc ?? 0 *! ^ing more plewi- 
m tjm Stocks, and may bsdone ingrea* quantities in a little ; time with- 
in doors, and then planted very eafily, with a (lender Dibble in your 

Nunfcry, and will in timeinnmtely recoro.pence your pains. 

■ 

■ « 
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sect; vi. 



Of the Time and Manner of Inoculation. 

■ 

m 

Next unto Grafting, I noculatiori takes place ; by fome preferred before 

ftny of the ways oi graiting 

ways in this, that its performed when the Sap is at the f ulleft in the Sum- 
mer • and the other forts of Grafting are before the Sap afcends, or at leaft 
in any great quantity. Alfo by this way of Inoculation may feverai forts 
of delicate Fruits & Trees be propagated and meliorated, which by ^ratt- 
ing cannot be done, unlefs in the laft way before-mentioned. As the A- 
precock. Peach, or Neaorine, rarely thrives any other way than this, 
becaufe few Stocks can feed the Graff with Sap fo early in the Spring as 
the Graff requires it, which makes it fruftrate your expectation ; but be- 
ing rightly Inoculated in the fullnefs of the Sap, rarely fails. 
The Stocks on which you are to Inoeulate,are to be of the fame kind, 

as before was dire&ed to Graff on. . . . •, u • • >< * 

The Peach takes befton its own kind ; but the Neaorine thrives not 

welLunlefsuporiaPeach-ftock. , . . •. . e - 

The time for this work is ufually from Midfuntmer to the middle of , tk «* 

July, when the Sap is moft in the Stock. Some trees, and in forte places, 
and in fome years, you may Inoculate from mid-jW^ to muhAgpp. As 
to the time of the day, it is beft in the Evening of « fair fy>***™T 
feafon : for Raiii falling on the Buds before they have taken will dfeftroy 



moft of them 



The Buds you intend to Inoculate muft not be to6 young nor tender, *n 
but fufficiently grown: The Aprecock Buds are ready fooneft; they ' 



lbec[ 
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muft be taken f$mftrong and well-grown fhoots of the fame year, and 
from the ftrongeft and biggeft end ofthe fameftoots 

If Buds be n ot at hand,the ftalks containing them may be carried many 
miles, and kept two or three days, being wrapt in frelh and moift Leaves 
and Grafs to keep them cool. If you think they are a little withered, lay 

the ftalks in cold-water tw6,or three hours j and that, if any thing, will 

revivethemiandmakethemcteanofftheStocks. , . 

Having your, Buds and Imlfuments ready for your work, vm. a (harp 
po'mted Knife or Pen kriifc, a Ciuill cut halfway, and made Iharp and ^ 
frnooth at the end to divide the Bud and Rinde from the ftalke ; and 
Woollen Yarn or dry Rulhes, Flags, or fuch like, to bind them withall ; 

T OnVonte fmootti part of the ftocfe, either near or ferther from the Jj^g 

ground, according as you intend it, either.for a Dwarf-tree, or tor the l4thlit 
Wall, or a tail Standard, cut the Rihde of the ftock pverth^aw ; and 

from the middle thereof,- gefttly flit tlje park or Rmde, about an«f nch 
long, in form of a T, not wounding the ftoc^ then nimbly prepare t^ 
Bud, by cutting ofFthe Leaf, and leave only the Tail about half an Inch 
from the But ; Ihen flit the Bark on. each fide the BudY* httte diftance 
from the Bud, and take away the Bark above and beiow, t leavins the 
Batk half ah Inch above and below the Bud, and roarpen that end of the 
Bark below the Bud, likea6hield or Efcutcheon, that it may the more 

and unite between the Bark and the Stock : Then with 

your 




your Quitt cake ofFthe Bark and Bud dexteroufly, that you leave not the 

root fcehind s tor if you fee a hole under the Bud on the infide, the Root 
is gone, call it away, and prepare another. \Vhen your Bud is ready, 
taiife the Bark of the ftock on each fide in the flit ( preferyi ng as carefully 
as you can the inner thin Rinde of the Stock) put in with care the. 
Shield or Bud between the Bark and Stock, thrufting it down until the 
top joyri to the erofs cut ; then bind it dole with your Yarn*' but 

not theBuditfeif. .- # ' • 

There is another way of Inoculation more ready than- this, and more* 

fuccefsfull, and difiers from the former, only that the Bark is flit up- 
wards from the crols gut, and the Shield or Bud put upwards, leaving 
the lower end longer than may ferve ; and when it is in its place, cut off 
that which is fuperfluons, and joynthe Bark of the Bud to< the Bark of 
thcStock, and binditas before; which fooner and more fuccefsfully 
takes than the other* as I my felf have experienced. • 
i have alio cut the edges of the Bark about the Bud fquare, and have 
cut the Bark of the Stoek fit to receive the fame, and bound it faft ; which 
fucceeded well, and is the.readier way, and more facile. 

About three weeks or a months time after your Inoculation,you may 
unbind.the Buds, left the binding injure the Bud and Stock. 

When you unbind them, you may difcern which are good, and have 
, taken, and which not $ the good appear Verdant, and well coloured,the 
other appear dead and withered. t 

In March following cut off the Stock three fingers above the Bud; and 
the next year cut itcloie, that the Bud may cover the Stock, as Graffs 

ufuallydo. 



SECT. VII. 



. 1 



Of raifing Fruit-trees by the Seeds , Stones , Nuts 




or Kernels. 



We have given you a fhort Survey of fuch Fruits as are propagated by 

Grafting and Inoculation, & the way or method of promoting the fame. 
Now we are to touch upon fbme few Trees or Fruits that are raifed from 
their own Seed or Kernel, as Almonds, Services, Walnuts, Filberds. 
Some others there are, as Oranges, Lemons,, and fuch like not neceffary 
for our Rural Theatre 3 therefore I fhall fay little to them. 

But the only known and beneficial way to propagate the Wall nut-tree, 
is from the Nut; which fro/n the time of gathering of them you may 
keep, and preferve in beds of Sand Or Earth till March ; and then plant 
them, if you can, in the places where they are to abide ; for fo will they 
profg^r exceedingly, and much more than any removed : but if you re- 
move any, be cautious of cutting the Branches or Roots, left you en- 
danger the Tree.. 

Be careful to preferve the Nuts from Mice b for if they can come at 
them, you will have but few left. Although I planted fome Hundreds 
in their Husks, and a great number of them wrapped in Clay, yet were 
all to a very few tranlplanted by the Mice. t 

Filberds 



■ 




Trees. 1*9 




Filberds alfo may be raifed from the Nut, and are eafier obtained, and Merit. 
carried farther, than the Suckers or Plants of the fame Tree, and are rai- 
fed and ordered as Waluutsare. - 

It's the beftand moftiuifual way alio to raife Atdontkrees from the *Akmi 

Hone, which muiibefet in the place they are to abide, not eaftlygrow- 
tng after a remove. 

Cbefnuts and Ser vices are a lfo raifed from the frf uk of theity by being Oefmu . 
fown in your Seminary, and thence reriaoved. ***** 
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Of raifing an^pjopdgatmg Fr&t-irees, 





Slips And Suckers* 



» ■ « • 

There are alfo feveral fotts of Fruits that are to be t aifed with more 
advantage and facility from Layers, SltpS or Suckers, than from Graf- 
ting, Inoculation, or from the Seed b and fuch are Codlings, Gennet- 
Moy Is, Quinces, Filberds, Vines, Figs * Mulberries, Gobsberries, Cur- 



and Barberries 



• # • i r 



•f 



The KfMijh Codling is very eafily propagated b^ Slips or Suckers,and 
offo good a nature as to thrive, being fet very near, that they make 



a V'-e 



i^i^ ^v^^r ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ tttf^V ^^^^^ ^^t' ^^^^ ^^^^ — — — 4^p^^^^ 

„ „ry ornamental Hedge, which will, bear plentifully, and make 
moft pleafant profpeft; the Fruit whereof betides the ordinal* way 
of Stewing Baking, &c being very early, make's a Delicate Cider fot 
the firft drinking 



hefe Trees ought notto be topt or plaftied, as is ufual, they grow 




i\ % ..... . 



ing tall and handfome, which if topt decay, aWgrbw ftubby arid uri 
pleafant; neither do they bear fo well 



The Gennet-Moyl tree will be propagated by Slips Cjons, asis the 
Codling, but is not fo apt to growfn a Hedge as die other : both of"** 
them bear fooner, if Grafted as other * 1 



The manner of raifing the Quince we have already difcouried., #hefe 0*infet, 

xvc treated of raifing Stocks to Graffon. . 
Filberds are generally drawn as Sucfters from the old Trees, and^will merit, 

oroipervery well, and fooner come to be Trees, than from the HutVr; . • 
Any ihoot of the laft y ear,more efpecially if a fhort piece of theformer ^ m 
years growt h ht dnt with it, will grow, being Uid about a Foot or eigh* 
teen Inches within the Ground long-ways, and notabove two o^ three 
Buds at nioft out of the Ground, about thfeMoritfr of February, 




ed welt in the drought of Summer. , ■ t r - . . . . .. . r 

The Fig tree yieldeth Suckers, which is jA^uftaf way to multiply 



them 



The Mulberry is a very bMculc Tfee to txifei arfd is t>cft dpr^ *U5 ': ***** 

Cut a Bough off as big a** mm Mat M&*fa]^fi^^ 
or lefs : Lay all thefe in theground rfr^oot deeji ttifr onV end ot^ of the 



Ground about a hands breadth ; let it", be 1 in n,t arid mo 
ufualiy watered, andafter a year or two divert ^^yotfrig' S 

drawn with Roots, and planted at a diteice,' arid "the old Rbc^S Will 
yet fend out more 




Thefe three kinds of Fruits y 

need doubt of a Supply. 




1C f « 5 ' Currmtf y *ni 

IT ■ I ■■■ f^r' 

But 



Of Fruit-Trees 




But ifyoudefire Plants from the fame, or any other fort of precious 
Fi'uits or Piants, and where you cannot obtain Suckers from the Hoots, 

and where theBrancher will not eafily take Root, being feparated from 
the Tree, y ou may obtain your defire by bending downiome Branch of 
the Tree to the Ground, and. with a hooked ftick thruft into the ground, 
ftay the fame in its place, and cover the fame Branch with good Eatth as 
thick as you flball think fit, & keep the fame well watered; or if you can- 
not brin<* the Branch to the Eartb,you may have fome Earthen Pot,Bas- 
ket, or luch.like, with a hole in the bottom, and faften the fame to the 
Wall (if againfta Wall) or on (bme Poft or Stake: put the Sprig or 
Branch you intend to Plant through at the hole, and fill the fame with 
good Earth,and water it often as before : Some pr ick the Rinde that is 
in the Earth,full of holes, that it may theV^etter hTue thereout fmall 
Roots; others advife to cut away the Bark.This may be done in the 

Spring' from March to May> and the Plant will be fit to cut off below the 

Earth the Winter following. By this means you may obtain the Plants of 
Vines, Mulberries, or any manner of choice Fruits or Plants. 



SECT. IX 



0 



Of the Transplanting of Trees. 

■?'.■■• ; < 

. Theteft&mo$^ 

trees (fuch that- rfiedVtheir Leaves in the Winter; whether they are the 
young Stocks, of new Grafted Trees, or of longer (landing, is in the 



Autumnal Ouarter,when the. ?rees have done growing ; about the end 



of .September you may- begin tffce$> rime timeis aboux the middle of Otto 
her. You may continue till the Tree begins to Bud, if the weather be 

open. 

Be careful in taking up the Plants,that requiring great care of the Re- 
mover. Seethe Roots be left on as much as may, efpecially the fpread- 
ing Roots, anil let the Roots be larger than the Head, the more w ays 
they fpread the better ; but you may take away fuch Roots as run down- 
wards: Alfo take off the Leayes,^tany, left they weaken the Branches 

by extracting the Sap. Jf.V . 
The younger and leffertheTreeis,the more likely he is to thrive & 

profper, becaufe he fufFers lefs injury by the removal, than an older or 

greater Tree: and ah Orchard of young Trees will foon overtake ano- 
ther 'planted with larger Trees ot the fame time. 

Plant not too deep, for the Over-turf is always richer than the next 
Mould: And in foch. places where the Land is Clayifh, over moift or 
Spcwy, plant as near the Surface as you can, or above, and raife the 
Earth about the Tree, rather than fet the Tree in the Wet or Clay . The 
fame Rule, obferve in Gravelly or Chaulky Land, for the Roots will feek 
the^way:dpwnwards, but rarejy ; upwards .: that I have known Tree- 



planie'iw deep pine away, and come to nothing. This Rule obferved 
man^eSs tpay be made fruitful Orchards that now are judged impof- 
fib!e,pr :ript worth ones while. . ' 

* In the tranfplanting of your young Trees, you may prune as well the 
Branches,^ the Roots, taking away the tops ofthe Branches of Apples 

and Pears, but not of Plums, Cherries, nor of Wall-nuts. 



The 




OfFruh'Trees 





TheCoaft alfo is neceflary to be obferved, efpecially if the Tree be of 

rXlul b o nels. that the fame fide may ftand South that was 
?" y r h°tefore a "frved before in the removing of Timber-Trees, 
^°r^e °vm thrive the better : Although in fmall Trees it be not much 

hfJved vet i mull prove none of the leaft helps to us growth and 

obferved, yet it mu.ip ^ ^ q( us.&wjioa, 

ilTntkTKh or Nortn fide' ofthe Plant with Oker, Chalk, or 

fuch like, before ^ou remove « ^ ^ 

It ,s not finall V h a " Northern, and Eaftern Winds predo- 

minate -or SflSlo te removed, as by the cutting down of.Hedge % 

^3b w ' iS^taSSfiStetto Ground.into which 

JtoyStola higher and richer Mould tha* .from whence 

you riant y uu i o fa the change 0 r toy Is 

Mures from & woX tothebetter, being of very highconcern- 

, the improvement and advance of all Vegetables and Annuals. 
m ThKnSX*er £he B"0*^^^ ta ^ 

ved wil much advance the growth of your Tree fo die-firft year or 
two .but if place and time, and other acc.dents, will not admit thereof, 
Z a fliort time the Plant mav by the care and diligence of the Ranter, 

"EE 2SSSE£ STSi be too ggi -jf- . 
wto Dung, they requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary light Mould. 

But let it never be too fertile made. 
For m a Tree due nouri{hmem may want; 
So too much Sorldeftrop the tender Plant. 

Ic-ardi na to the nature or quality of your Ground or Trees may the » 

ftin cb ; tnen irom imiLy j » refrelhment do they receive from 

well, nor are fo fertile. . , J f uc h.ift e ma y be 

Cherrv Trees, P urn-Trees, Quince- 1 rees, ana * 

? U,reS wlf ,h ^ffi dift, "ce, thatfhey may have the roomto 



■ # 



t 



Of Fruits-Trees 




Codlings, Cherries, Plums, &c. may be planted to make Hedges 
withal, and then are to be Planted near together : the nearer, the loos- 
er it will be a Hedge ; the farther diftance, the more Fruit wdl dt t y b^x, 

but not lb loon a Hedge. 

If you defire to fill your Plat of Ground with all forts of rruits for 
your greateft advantage, then Plant leveral Hows of Apples and Pear- 
trees at a Convenient diftance in each Row, but the Rows of a farther 
diftance each from the other h and then about ten or fifteen Foot on each 



fide the Rows of the greater Trees, Plant a Row of Cherries, Plums, 



or fuch-like Trees, o leffer ftature or growth, and nearer together 
than the Apple or Pear-Trees : Next unto them alio, at a convenient 
diftance, a Row of Filberds 3 and next unto them Goosberries, Currants, 
Rasberries, or fuch like final! Fruit, leaving only a Walk between the 
leffer Trees : For by this means will the whole Ground be fupplied ; and 
by that time that the greater Trees are grown to any competent ftature, 
the lefler will be decayed, that the greater Trees may have the fole 
Predominancy. 

But the moft compleat Order in the Planting of ah Orchard of the 

larger Fruit-Trees, is that which they term the Quincunx^ by Planting 

them at an equal diftance every way, only with this obfervation, that 
every Tree of the fecond Row may ftand againft the middle of the 
(pace of the firft ; in the third againft the fpace of the lecond, and fb 
throughout ; which makes it appear pleafing to the Eye, in what part 
of the Orchard foever you ftand. 

In Plartting of Trees obferve this Rule, that if the crookednels of the 



Tree will inforce you to Plant it leaning, or tending any way, let it be 
to the Weft, from whence the ftrongeft Winds blow, or to fuch Coaft 

your (Orchard is moft obvious. 



SECT. X. 



Of the Pruning of Trees. 

It conduceth very much to the proof and growth of a Tree to be 
Pruned, or the unueceflary and injurious Branches to be taken off by 
the skillfull hand of the Husbandman. 

When your Graffs are grown half a yard high, thofe you find tofhoot 
up in one Lance, pinch off their tender tops ; which will prevent their 
mounting, and caule them to put forth fide- branches. It's found to be 

the beft way tp guide a Tree either to grow,, or extend it felf in height, 
or to caufeit to (pread.in breadth-; It gives not that wound to Trees 
that Incifions or Lances, ufualiy do and: befldes, this may be done at 
that feafon, when the taking away of a Bud prevents the expence of Sap 

in waft, and diverts its courfe to others neceflary to remain. 

In March is the beft time to take away the fmall and fuperfluous 

Branches, giving the Lance clofe behind a Bud, a thing to be fpecially 

obfer ved i n Pruning. 

Wall-Trees are to be Pruned in the Summer, and in the Winter. In 
the Summer about June or July* you may take off fuch fuperfluous fprigs 
or fhoots of the fame years grow th off from Vines, Aprecocks or other 

Trees 



Of Fruit -Trees. 






that put forth many large fho 



pede the Fruit tro 



II 



due Maturation,, and contiad much of the Sap of the Tree to them 
feives, and thereby rob the other 



In the Winter as fo( 



the Leaves are off the Trecs^you may Prune 



and cut away the refidue of the Branches, and place thofe that are fit 

be left in order. This work may be continued throughout the Winter 
the rifing of the Sap, except in great Frofts, when it is not good 



wound the Vine, or any other tender Plant. Some hold February to 

be the beft time to PUfh, Prune, and nail Trees, after the great Frofts 
are paft, except Peaches and; Neclorines * which being QUt before the n- 
fin J : of the Sap, are apt to dye after the Knife, and fo ft ump arid deform 
* ^Vre6 : Therefore fuch murt be left till they begin to put Forth Buds 



Tree 
d Bloffoms 



The -reater Trees in your Gardens, Orchards, fields, maybe 
Prunedm October, November, or thenceforward to the nfing of the Sap,' 



Obferve to cut away fuperfluousBranches,, fuch as croft one the other 



as grow too thick, or that offend any other Tree or Place, w u« ™ 
br!ken, brufed, ordecaying; the Tree will be the better preferved 

and the remaining Branches will yield the better increase. .- ■ 

In ^ PrunTng of Trees, efpecially'the Wall-Tree, be fure to leave the Mm** 
fmall Twigs that are Ihoriand ,knitted ( to bloffom the fuccecding year ; ^ tWH 
for you may obferve, that moft Aprecocks, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
&c. hang on thofe Sprigs, being ufualiy of two years growth Thrffe 



9 



are 



be carefully nourtfted, and not cut off, 



ufual 




tUutifie the Tree. By this very Obfervation your Walls fliall be full 
Fruit, when your Neighbours have but few. , . . ; , , 

In Walt-fruit cut offall grofs Shoots,, howwr fair they feem to the. 
Eve, that will not without much bendiflg be ; weU placed Ito « .Wall; 
£if any Branch happen tobe wreathed** bniued 111 the taW* 
turning y (which you may not eafiiy Perceive^ fr^ u l \^ r f°V 

andurSfper^r the prefent, yet it will de^y in time; the Sap or Gum 

^.l alfoW ^ ne 8 lea ° f ^^^r^ 

feeming fair Trees decay in feveral parts, when the Husbandman is ig- 

ieavefome new Blanches every year,andtake 



ofthecaufe 
In Pruning the Vine 

away (if too many ) fomeof the old 

Tree* and increafeth its Fruit 



which much advaritageth the 



•ee* ana lncrcaicui «a u«.« • ,, . > ■ •, . 

When you cut your Vine,!eaye two knots, and cutatthe nextjmer- 

for ufualiy the two Buds yields a bunch of Grapes. I Mve ; ofr 

bear many fair Bunches, whert cut clofe. 



lerved Vines thus pruned 



as ufallv isdonefor Beauty fake fwUcfc by the ^Husband man 
this cafe to be regarded /the Tree hath been almoft barren or Fruit. 

When you cut any Pithy Tree,the Vine efpecially, make your Lance", 
if the Sprig be upright, on the Nortl fide ; Moping, .then. make your 



lance infer* at on one one fide,' tha* the Wet ? r Rainlodgenpton 
h, nor decay the Pith, which ufualiy daa&fieMhe ne*t Bud, and 
fometimes more* 



■ 

J > 



if: 



|ect, 



f l 
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"«hv. 



• 
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FrmtSTrees. 
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SECT. XI 



Offer Objections about Frtdt-Trees 



9f the 



Where the Groundis fliatlow, or ifeth near Gravel, Clay, Stone 



fa ofL»ni cha.iiror near the Water, take the top 

it on the other in Ridges, abating the intervals 1 ike unto Walfts, and 




i W*fe or- 



The Roots of fuch Trees that thrive not, nor bear well, may be laid 
The Roots onuc" and if th'e ground be poor and hungry, then to- 

S*he £ Sly S " od ktMould thereto : but if the ground be 
^ , „S thlt the 1 ret fronds it felf in Branches & Leaves with 

EL fttf then Sto tK«, Aihes, or Lime. Lees ol Wine, or 

«™i T o in. of th?C y om P ofts that are fa.t, hot and dry. mixed with 

ft K « Wb confain more of ferti !ity than the ordmary Dung. 

^K^^e1^illtaiwrfV«^ a" the Summer about 

Roo sdS-Trets'.HV. kill the Grals and feeds growths about the 
tS ? itS theUund mo'frt and cooLand adds much to the flounlh- 



i^rfe* iWoflcheTree, ahd is the belt hatural Remedy againft the 

p*S^ w« w *?: 1 * decay theBark there " 

Digging 01 " 




- • ■ ■ 

the Roots of Fruit-Trees, adds much to 

32SS5 SSt on a til Tntbe vfeah.es you ^ about the 
^ ■■ I Jz X. <S' That t tiev 1 « e nor too hear nor i»o high about 
Trees, as the Stoois, • l&g&vkfaim d.ftance, leaftithar- 

, •■■J-.., l,. • ;W46HK feed uobtt or deftrdy the Rind ofthe Iree^ or 
«P/^ apt' Jrotthe fame, for it is • not 

■Body ofthe Tree ! that availeth anjr 





elfejlj^^h toortif^ph 



II 




dilite'lthemfelves 




ut the 



I 5 f t • r 4 



J 



ffl'iOl^ gift L 





fcrineo 1 Vb6Te ^«^«f^W^J^^^ 




aSTSmeTmore than when Aey fed firm 

Son in both may be, that abundance of Sap run moft imo Branches 

W SdSfS ^£ta SfS promircnoufly, cfpecially if Ac Tree 
be doth as it were renew the Bark ofthe Tree, and makes 

" % Plant your Fruit-Trees, if you I find it jugtf 

nor flabk to the nature of the Tree, may be feveral ways altered J 

"s°£e : and by the apply ing ofEarth, Clay, or Sand, of a dtvers 
Nature from the ground where the Tree grow • an d de- 4 D**»>J 

If vour Orchard or Garden be not naturally well lituate, anu * < * 

feidea from the injurious Winds by Htlls or^^tN*. • 



w=ll« or fuch like, are not conveniently fituate near 
,ngs, Barns, Walls, or luch l.Ke, u laftmg. / A 

10 rtS. (V, «r Wnting a clm F leat Thorn Hedge aboutthe . 
and pta^j^^K^you firft Plant your Orchard or Gar MMU 

nipping AMnds: But tor inat, ™ P whi ^ Thor ^ the Wallnut-Tree wMm 

rtc'S theToX! / 



* 1 



. ■ 



den, and if you 



the out lides of the Fences, will prove a Noble 
Si^^»E« from ^ f J f much „ che pleafure and 

If y o« .regard not ge^.g.^^^ft fecile ind «tpediri- 

^ n fiMlST»S»y be Planted near together, and 

2f 2 efFooSfet the fiiyear, W^h _ W ™ a g ^ 



fifteen Foot 
nderfuli> 



Ipecially if the Ground be any whit inclinable 



10 o ^rime-Tree ifyott can conveniently obtain them make a clofe 

Or the Lime- nee, ii you h moft ot)o . 

arrf toBAwta^J^ pale 0 a Garden or Orchard. 

feS ^tSS^^ rejea.ed ; only the Elm 

San SetWln^ 

At the removal ot Irees, tne i mmm g .drlitdeJwfc 



more ofthe 
Stock 



buried in the ground within a quarter of anlnch, or little 
k el of the led, will fprout and grow to be very good 



S trconSc^'^^ ^ 

I W for a FruU Tree, and the beft Medicine for a Cank 

natural ioy 1 ! tor a rru« » i«.!i„i.mr hf Fruit. - 



• i 1 



fl«i*/ of 




But 
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But the lower the Tree branchethic felf 'and fpreads, the fairer and 
fooner will it attain to be a Tree, and the greater burdien will it bear of 
Fruit, and thofe better and larger. The Tree and Fruit will alfo be left 

obvious to the furious Winds, which make havock moft years of a great 

part of our Stock; and in the Spring the new kerned Fruit will be more 
within the (helter of the Natural or Artificial Securities from the nip- 
ping cold morning Breefe ; and the Fruit, when ripe and apt to fall, 
will not receive fo great injury from the humble, as from the afpiring 
Tree. Sed medio Virtus. As the tall Tree is not tor your advantage* 16 
the Tree that's too low is not for your conveniency. I aim not at Ex- 



treams 



2r«f. 
Mop 



Difafct of 



ther 



Ctnker, 



In many places Fruit-Trees are much injured by Mofs it rarely g 
on Trees where the Ground is yearly Digged, Plowed, or o 
wife preserved from Craft or Weeds, as we noted before. If the Dry 
Cold, or barren nature of the Ground be the caufe, then.re&ify the 
fameas before. After Rain you may fcrapeofFthe Mofs with a Knife, or 
rub it off with a Hair-cloth. 

Mofs is caufed partly from the want of Sap, therefore old Trees are 

apt to be more Mofly than young, becaufe the Sap is not free enough to 
expend it fell in Branches s Therefore lopping off part of the Branches, 

maketh the reft profper the better, and the lefs Mofly ; whence it is that 

Trees on the more dry Grounds are apt to be Molfie. 

Mofs is alfo caufed through the coldnefs of the Land, whether it be 
moift or dry, for then the hap rifeth flowly, and is not apt to exube- 
rate .* As vwe fee in the Spring-bleeding Plants, as the Vine, the Birch, 
&c. yield their Blood moft freely in warm weather, the Cold ufually 

(ranching it. . 
If the Tree be Bark bound, and thrive not well, with a knife you 

may flit the bark down the Body of the Tree in Jpril or Ma?, and it 

will cure it. . . 
If the Cleft where the Tree was Grafted, or any other wounded place 

be neglected, the • Rain is apt to ingender the Canker : the Cure is 

difficult, if too far gone. 

Sometimes the Ground it felf doth ingender the Canker in Fruit- 
Trees,and fbmetimes the Nature of the Fruit is fuch 5 that its Trees will be 
Cankry in fome fort of Land more than in other. In thefe cafes you may 
cut off as much as you can of the Cankry-Boughs, and in the Winter- 
time uncover the Roots, and fo let them be open until the Spring, a'nd 
then apply Swines Dung well tempered, and not too new, and that in 
great quantity to the Roots ; and I do aflure you it hath made a cure 
of a defperately difeafed Tree with the Canker. There are many other 
Prefcriptions for the cure of its but if the cutting off of the Canker, 
and Cankered Branches, and that Application will not cure it, and the 
Tree be much infected with it, the beft way is to place a better in the 



room 



* 



fJatau 
Bmk. 



Some Trees are hurt with fmall Worms that breed between the Bark 



and Wood, which makes the Bark fwell 
and wafli with Urine and Cow-dung 



ay part of the Bark 



Strong or hot Dung is not good for f ruit-Trees ; but after it is through- 
ly rotten and cold, it may be mixed in cold Grounds with' fuccefs, but 
in rich or warm Land. Any Dirt or Soyl that lies in Streets or High- 



ways, where it may be had 



beft, efpecially for the Apple-T 



Commonly 



4 

• 




ruit-Trees. 



Commonly Husbandmen apply Soyl > Fern, &c. to the ftems of their 
Trees j and if they dig to apply it, it is ufually near the Body of the 
Tree, which will notanfwer the trouble; for the Roots that feed the 
Tree, fpread far from the Trunk or Stem : therefore the Soyl that is to 
be applyed ihould be laid at a convenient diftance proportionable to the 
fpreading of the Roots ; wherein the long ftanding of the Tree is to be 
confidered; Digging about the Roots of Trees fhould alfo be ufed ac- 
cordingly. ' 

In Planting of Trees, it's ufual to apply good Mouldy or other additi- 
onal Soyl, to fill up the Fofs after the placing the Tree; which condu- 
Ceth not fo much to the profperity of the Plant, as to place the better 
Mould or Soyl in the bettomof the Fofs, and then Plant your Tree on 
it, fpreading its Roots over the good Soyl ; for all Roods of Plants as 
naturally tend down- wards and fide- way s 3 as the Branches fpread and 
advance up wards .* So that the Soyl that lies above the Roots, only 

yields fome fatnefs which the Rain wafheth down unto them h but the 
Soyl that is under, the Roots flourilh in it. The difference that is in 

this cafe, may at any time be (enfibly perceived by the Experienced. 

It hath been obferved, that moft fort of Vegetables fade or degene- 
rate by too often being Planted or Sown, of too long a continuance 
in the fame Soyl ; and that the Land whereon Trees and Plants have 
flood long, on their removal hath fpontaneoufly pu t forth other Trees 
or Plants of a different fpecies, of a meaner or baler fort. As where 

Oaks have been eradicated, Beech have fucceeded, and not from Seed, 
but from the natural inclination of the Earth ; and after Beech, Birch 
have been produced. 

It hath been alfo affirmed that Wheat by being often Sown on the 

fame Land, hath degenerated into Rye. But that it hath been is propa- 
ble, where the Land hath been naturally inclined to that Grain, elfe it 
would Have degenerated into Smut, Ray, Darnel, or Wild Oats. 

Therefore wherefoei er your Orchard, or other Plantation is o!d,that 
you are compelled to extirpate your decayed Trees ; either let out other 
land that hath not yet been Planted with tholje Trees you intend to 

propagate, or fupply the defeds of your Plantation with Fruit-trees of 
another fpecie9 or kind ; or elfe mafte your Folfes large, and let them lye 
open and take the Air; one or iwo years at the leaft, that the Sun, Froft, 
and Rains may throughly cleanfe'the Earth from the Savour of the old 
putrid Roots, and re-impregnate it again with its former fertile Juice 
or Spirit; but if your patience be noLfufficient for two years delay, 

then fupply it by the change of the earth about the Root of your new 
Plant, ana at fome diftance from it, that it may have room to extend 

its Roots for two or three years, untill fuch time as the other conti- 
guous parts are meliorated. 



SECT. 



Of Fruit-Trees. 





SECT. XII. 



Of the ufe and benefit of Fruits. 

Not any of the afore-mentioned Fruits but are very pleafant, ne- 

ceflkry, and profitable to many of our Englifc Palats and Purfcs; the 
mofto them being a familiar Food to the Noble and Ignoble. Thefe 
Stend their Virtue alfo to the cure of many Infirmities or Difeafes.being 

ISS&v. their «fe for Food, for Pleafure,and for Phy- 

fick, to be converted into fo many fevera forts of curious, pleafan 



Stable, and lafting Liquors, is not the lead of the benefits accrew 
W unto the Husbandman from the d.verfity of Fruits by him pro 

,n s um . u •i-«eof we treat not in this place ) 



narated. Next unto Wine ( whereot we treat nor in «'» F"« ' 

S is efteemed the mod pleafant natural Liquor our Engl./b Fruits 



afford 



Sweral are the ways ufed in making this excellent Liquor, and that 
accoS to the skill of the Operator, and divers kinds of theFrmt 

W Oder- Stay be reduced into two forts or kinds ; eitherthe 



wild, harlh, and Common Apple, growing in great plenty in Here 



ford! PTmefter, and Gloucefierjbire, and in feveral other adjacent p 

Si, the the Fields and Hedge rows, and planted m ieveral other pla 



of EmiUtii. for Cider only, not at all tempting the Palate of the 
Thief" Z m^ing the Charge and Trouble of the more referved 



Inciofures 



Orthemore curious Table Fruits, as the Pi f pi», ,P,», <^. which 
are by many preferred to make the beft Cider, as having in them a more 
rnrrlial and Dleafant Tuycethan other Apples. 

vtrS^^Cons forCidcrare found tobethe Redjlre^ 
"■ thl lmte Muft, and the Green-Afuft, the Gennet-Mojl, Stocky 

Apple,S«mmer-Met,0'mterFillet,Si.c. 

The greater part of them being meerjy favage, and fo harlh, that 
hardly Swine will eat them, yet yielding a moft plenufuUfm^ and 
w\nv Liquor, comparable, or rather exceeding the beft French-Wines . 
Tn^r tnl advantage of Planting them, they claim a preference before 

ptlZ or of our uiealant Garden-Fruits, elpccially the 

R^t'Jk which Mr £W/foh,ghly commends, « at three years 
gSKZ to gi7e you fair hopes, anS bTft almoft an hundred years ; 
and wift tear as much Fruit at ten years, as f, ft ms and Pearmams 

M The'beft fort of Cider-Fruit are far more fucculent, and the Li- 
qulr more eafily divides from the Pulp of the Apple, than m the beft 

T w r ob(erve, the more of Red any Apple hath in his Rind, the 

better for the Cider -,th,: paler the worfe. No Iweet Apple that hatha 

tough Rind, is bad for Cidtr. 



/ 



But 



r 




Of Fruit 



Tre 





But you may be confident that the more inclinable to yellow the flefli v, 
part of any Apple is, the better, and better coloured the Cider will be. 
* Cider-Apples require full maturity, e're they be taken from the Trees. gf 
And after they are gathered ( which is tobedone withas much caution Gder * 
as mav be, to preferve them from bruifes ) it very much conduces to the 
goodnefs and lafting of the Cider, to let them he a week 01 "two on 
heaps out of the Rain and Dew : the harftier anymore lohd the Fruit is, 
the longer may they lye ; the more mellow and pulpy, the lefs time. 
This makes them fweat forth their Aqueous Humidity, ^injurious to the 
Cider, and matureth the juice remaining, anddigefteth it more than it 



the Tree 



the Veffel: But it's probable they will yield more 



from the Tree &an fo kept, but not fo good 



Such as are W ind-fatti bruifed 



any ways injured, or unripe F 



divide from the found and mature • Jitter to make two for s of Ci- 
der the one good, the other ted^, than on y bad. Tab? a way all ftajks, 
leaves, and rotten Apples ; the fta^lksMd leaves give in ill tafte to the 
Cider, the rotten Apples make it dead,*. ^ 




Let fuch as are through cafualty, . . ir ... 

before their full time of maturity, be kept t<^ the full time, eife will 

the Cider be worth the drinking* ,'■ 1J# , - . 

About twenty,or twenty two Bufhek of go6d Cuter^pples from the 
Tree, will make a ffogfiead of Cider -rafter they, have lain a while m 
heaps to mellow, about twenty five Bufhels willmake a 
The ufual way of grinding Apples hath been in aHorfe-Mill,. as Tan- 



Trough of Wood or Stone, the former way being very ^ chargeable, fuch 
a Mill takinsup much room, and cofting a o or go-Poundsthe making, 

and no Sing any more Apples than; will make three or four Hog* 
fteadfofcSderTn a Say, witn\he help of a Horle and a Man ; the * 
ther way ofbcatirtg being much more tedious and laborious. 

" ' mertd uiitc y ou my New t»ve*ted Ingento for the Ipe* 




Or elfe they have been beaten with Beaters 



Therefore f 

^^^^ 



0Vi eafy, and feiMtial grinding of your 4*Uu approved by ^Jbod 

Sears experience of many judicious Cidcrifts. It will grind, by the hel(> 
J- F ■ --a-- *~ feedi.fr *o, 30, or 40. Pulhels of Apples 



of one to turn and anotner toiccu 1*, awrj^vj — --rr — 

hounccordingasitis inbigneft? Itwillftandinalittletoom,is 
tZ^nd of fmail Price %ut if you wiU encreafethe Charge, 



l a ll!L P be^ b ade to' ^^'5 in an hour, and may 

be S W if ffW ijtfi. Winder Water. Thefe ln g ^ ~ 



and of fmail Price i but if you will encreafethe Charg 



fly nTadeby tkmy Attn* the <f^/ ul£x*«4*«, uejr Exe 
«y ."rr r."ir ,y . : - i^perfon that maketh them 




Sfeding^ 

Alter tnegnnamg e v oe rienoed Countrv-man may 



with ftra^i^ rTO ^ : ^ n€e ^ e 



direCt you^rtbr 




bagC 



the experienced Country-man may 
ordinary way for fmail quart* 



W ib'committedtb the ^/^upfwhicK there are feveral fort* 



but'the Samfrpeflfe to bt prefcrrecL 



After itVoisft ftrain it, and put it Into a Veffel, and pla»1t *tec 

« SX* ttowini but a fmail Mle, left the 'feints 

2m ihe Veffel quite till it Mth done working ;t ta£M» 

\r e ffel of the fame, kept for that purpofe, and Hop it well. ofiW with 

iautioAat the&ft, ldft it break the Veffel. 




S 



t » • 



The 




i^o Of Fruit 

The beft Veflelsfor the Tunning up of Cider, and to preferve it, are 
tbofe whereof the Barrel-Boards are ftreight, the Veflel broader at the 
one end than the other, and ftanding on the lefler end, the Bung-hole on 
the top ; the conveniency is, that in the drawing the Cider, though but 

{lowly, the Skin or Cream contra&ed by its Fermentation defcends* and 
wholly covers the Liquor by the tapering of the Veflel,and thereby pre- 
fer ves the Spirits of the Cider to the laft, which otherwife would wafte 

and expend themfel ves. r ' 

If you intend a mixture of water with your Cider ,let it be done in the 
grinding, and it will better incorporate with the Cider in the grinding 
and Prefling, than aftetwarcls, 

Some Cider will bear a mixture with Water,without injury to its pre- 
fer vation, others will not ; therefore be not over-hafty with too much at 

once, till you underftand the nature of your Fruit* 
Some ad vile, that before it. bepreft, the liquor and Mufi (hould for 

four and twenty hours ferment together in a Vat for that purpofe clofe 

covered, which is laid to enrich the Liquor. 
other Gicf- other forts of Fruits for the making of Cider, are the Pippin, 

Fruits! ' Pearmain, Gilliflower, &c by many preferred ; with whom we may 

rank all forts of Summer-Apples, as tne Kjeutifb Codling, Marigolds ,anu all 
other forts of Pippins and Pearmainsy &c. 

Which after they are thorough ripe, and laid on heaps to fweatYas 
before is directed J and ground or- beaten, and Preft as the other, then 
is not this Cider or Muft to be tunned up immediately, but fuffered to 
ftand in the Vat four and twenty hours, or more ; 'according as the 

. #/«IW£re more or lefopulpy, and. ;dofe covered with Haircloaths or 
Sacks, that too much of the Spirltsmay not evaporate, nor be kept fo 



clofely iaas to caufeteriientation h in which time the more grois pa rt 
of the Feces will precipitate or fjali to the bbttomywhich otherAs ile would 
have prejudiced the' by ano v er*ferme n tat ion, and have made it flat 



and fowre. 



\ 



then at a Tap, three or four inches from the bottom.of the JPat, draw 

forth the Cider, and Tun it up, wherein is yetafufficient quantity of 

that grbfs Lee or Feces to caufc Feimentation, the want of the right un- 
der (landing whereof, is one o£ the main caufes offo much • bad Cider 

throughout IvtgUnd. 



• * 



• * 



a . Of the making of Perry 

w » 4 ■ > * » v> 



'it 



— • 

Sms offtmsi N oh omn ia fert omnia Teffas; In- $bme places » Pears will > th*tve< where 

Apples will not ; the Trees arer larger, and bear greateivquahtities than 
Apptettrms* lnWofctftexfikejtb&fi have great plenty of wars for Berry 9 
and alfc in the ad jacent Countries;; The beft idr Perry are fuch as are not 
-fit to, be eatten, To harfh that Swine will not eat 5 nay hardly fmell to them, 
thefite; to be Planted in Hedgirpws , &c. ItitJfosbnryJ? car} the Horfe- 
Pear 9 the Bareland-Pear 9 &nd the Cloak-Peaty are fuch tnat\he&r*he name 

of the beft Pears for Perry ; thei redder they are ihe mqrejto he pre- 
ferred^ ' ' •': <: .' . •'• •■ • \ oi hr.r-i \ . .• 

Pms&xfi to be fully mature e're they be gpdund, and letntye : o».ieaps 



as the Apples. 

Crabs and Pears ground together make anjendellent liqubr ; tbeCrabs 
helping to preferve the Perry. >' 

The 



Of Fruit -Trees. 14. 

The method of making Perry diffcreth not from that of 'Cider. 

« 

■ 

3. Some Ob ferv attorn corner ning Cider. 

Thick Oder may by afecond Fermentation be made good and clear, 
but Acid Cider is rarely recovered. 

Wheat u nground, about a Gallon to a Hogfhead, or Ltven or ^//^rrf 
ground with Gtfcr, or much better with Sack, a i^nt to a Kogfliead^ if 
ufed either to preferve or recover Cider that's in danger of fpoiling. 

G/^er accelerateth the Maturation of thcGider, gi veth it a more bnsfty 
Spirit, helpeth Fermentation, and promoceih its duration. 

New VelTels affect the Cider with an ill favour and deep colour; there- 
fore if you cannot obtain Wine-Cask, which are the belt, nor yet can 
feafon your o wn with Beer, or other Drinks then fcaldit with Water, 
wherein a e;qod quantity of Jpfle-pounce hath been boiled. 

Put not Cider into a VefTel wherein ftrong Beer or Ale hath lately 

been-, efpecially ftrong Beer, for it gives a very unpleafant rank talk to 

Cider, lo doth a Cider Vedel to Beer ; Therefore a Small beer Veflel is 
to be preferred to a Strong beer Veflel. # 

If the Veflel be tainted, then boil an ounce of Pepper in Water enougU 
to fill the Veflel, and let it ftand therein two or three days. 

Or take fome Quick Lime and put it in the Veflel, which flackett 
with Water : clofe ftop it, and tumble it up and down, till the Com- 
motion ceafe. , , t - r ^ 

Two or three Eggs put into a Hogfhead of Cider that is fljarp, Tome- 
times lenifics it: Two or three rotten Apples will clarifie thick Cider. 

The miidnefs and temperance of the weather is of much concern- 
ment in the Fermentation of Cider. . 
Boil Cider immediately after the Prefs, before Fermentation. 
IVheaten-Bran caft in after Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Creamy 
and much conduceth to its prefervation. 
The Cider that runs from the ground or beaten Jpples, before tney are 

in the Prefs, is much to be preferred. m 
Let the Veflel not be quite full, that there may be room tor the Cider 

to gather a Head or Cream. , 
Pare fix or eight Pippins, or other good Apples^ and quarter them j and 
Core them, and put them into a Hogftiead of Cider, and it will preferve 
it, and make it drink brisk and pleafant. 

Pearmams make but fmall Cider of themfelyes. 

Boding is the only way to preferve Cider long. It may be Botled two Bo t m of- 
or three days after it is well fetled, and before it hath throughlv fermeh- Oder, 
tedy if it be for prefent drinking* or you may bottle it in March follow- 
ing, which is the beft time. . . 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer in cold Fountains-, or in Cellars in 
Sand If they are well corked and bound, they may be kept many years 
in cold places '•> the longer the better, if the Cider be good. 

Bottles of Cider are kept better on a cold Flore then in Sandy and in a 
deep Vault, or near a cold Fountain, than in tl ie Water. Their ftanding 

in Sand or in Water is faid to make the Liq uor drink flat. 

After Cider hath been botled a week* (if new Oder, elfe at the time 
of botling ) you may put into each bottle a piece of white .Sugar as qig 



Of Fruit Si tees. 




Nutmeg :this will make it brisk. .But if the Cider be to keep long, 

it will be apt to make it turn foure. . 

If your Bottles be in danger of the Froft,cover them with ftraw : about 
Afril fet them in your coldeft Refpofitones. 

It is not the beft way to grind 01 beat Apples in Stone-troughs, be- 
caufe it brufes the Kernels and Tails of the Fruit too much, which gives 
an ill favour to the Cider, but beaten or ground in wooden-troughs trees 
it from that quality. Butin the beforementioned/^g^ it is better than 

M After yourApplesare beaten or ground, it's the beft way to let them 
Hand a day or two before you Prefc them ; for the Cider doth a little 
ferment and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains a better colour,than if 

immediately Preffed. _ , , 

After they are Preffed, it's good to let the Cider ftand in a .Vat cover- 
ed, to ferment a day and night, before you Tun it up; and then draw it 
from the Vat by a Tap, about two Inches from the bottom, or more, ac- 
cording to difcretion, leaving the Feces behind, which will not be loft, 
if you put it upon the Chaff, for then it meliorates your Pur, orWater- 

Cider, if you make any. . , 

When your Cider is Tunn'd into the Barrel where you intend to keep 
it, leave fome fmall-Vent open for feveral days, untill it s wild fl»nt be 
foenr, which will otherwife break the Barrel, or find fome vent that will 
always abide open Cthough but fmall )to the ruin of your Cider. Ma- 
ny have fp. .iied their Cider by this only negled, and never apprehended 
the caufe thereof ; which when ftopt clofe, after this wild fpint be Ipent 

(although ieeminglv flattilb atfirft) will improve, and become brisk 
and pleafartt Cider in a little time. 

IfCuer prove thick or fowrilh, bruifeafew Apples pared and cored 
and put in at theBung of your Barrel, and it will beget a new Fermenta- 
tion, and very much mend your Cider, fothat in a few days after you 
draw it off into another Veffel. 

If Cider be only a little fowrifh,or drawn off in another veffe ,the way 

to correa or preferve it, is to put about a G? Hon of Wheat /blanch d is 
beft) to a Hoe (head of Cider ; and fo according to that proportion, to 

a grea er or klTer quantity, which will as well amend as preferve it. 
If Cidex hath any ill favour or taft from the Veflel, or any other caufe 



help 



Muftard-feed ground with fome of the Cider, and put to it, will 



Mixture of Fruit is of great advantage to your Cider : the meaneft Ap- 
ole mixt make as good Cider, as the beft alone; always obferving, 
that they be of equal ripenefs, except the Red-ftreak, and lome few ce- 
lebrated Cider- Apples. . . 

The beft Mixture is the Red-ftreak and Golden-Rennet: it is proba- 
ble any other Apple with a yellow mfide may mix well with the Red- 
ftreak. 



4, Of the Wines or fuices of other Fruits. 

If Cherries were in fo great plenty that the Markets would not take 
them off at a good rate, they would become very beneficial to be con- 
verted into W ine,, which they would yield in great quantity 5 very plea- 
fant and refrefiiifig,and a finer, cooler, and more natural Summer dm* 



OfFruit^Fretsl 




Wine. It may alio be made to keep long: Some hath been kept a 

whole year, and very good. ' . . . r . 

Although it may not prove fo brisk, clear, and curious a Drink as Cher- ^ 
rv-lVine. yet where Pimm are in great pJenty ( they being Trees eahly VtUmu , 
Propagated ) a very good Wine may be made of them ^according to the 
oreatdiverfity of this fort of Fruit, you muft exped divers Liquors to 
proceed from them. The black tawny Plum is^efteemed ^. M 
1 The Mulberry yieldsa good Wine, ^emg prepared by a skilful hand 
the natural Juice ferves, and is of excellent ule id add a nhNSturfcto other 



paler Wines or Liquors 



drink, R* 



Win* 



Emhni y ields not a Fruit whereof can be made a more P 
or rather Wine, than of this humble fruit: if compounded ^^ther ^ 
Wines or Drinks, it animates them with fo high a fragrant^faVour ?nd 
u ft, that it tempts the moft curious Palats. ; . "* fc 7 ^ ( ; 

The Tui eofCurrans, boiled with a proportionable addition o \ w a- ^ ine g f Ur . 
ter and sugar, makes a pleafant Wine to the eye and tafte,, it being duly — 

fermented and botled 



in a little 
Ot th 




great quantity of this Fruit may alfo be raifed 
nd, and in few years; 

of Goosberries extracted in due time,and mixed 1 with Wa- 



and Su^ar, is prepared a very pleafant cooling RepanV This Fruit 

fily propagated, and yields much Liquor ; ItVufually ntade unboiled 



beeaufe it con tra&s a brown eolou* in the bofli 
Whorts or Whortlcberrfesj by fdme called Bi 




m % rn&e i ctfrioris 

Wort-Wine] 



Wine, preferrable to any of the laid Wmes. by MTing. out , th«r J 
and mining the fame with a due propottuitf&f Wer arte* Sugir. 

bX the more full and ample dWlWlie manner of Plantin 
and Propagating all forts of VtiMu Frmt-Tre*, and theirMacar^ 



ar 
n 




the feveTal way s of extraaing and preparing their Juices,and^nlking the 
feveral Ueriioesziid Prcfles tor the Grinding and Pretog of Fruit a fid 
the more particular way s of ordering all the alorefaid Liqao^, with le- 



athers 



I refer you to my Pitietum Britankuftf, lately Printed 
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1 4.4. . Of (far den-Tillage. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Of fuch Till age, Herbs^T^ots and Ftuits, that are 

uf ually Planted and Tropagated in (jaraens and 

(jarden-groimdsy either for necejfarji Food, Vfe, 



or <iAdvantaze* 



i • 



> 

tdvan- ; \ Jf Oft of thefe feverai Torts of T/Hage, whereof u 

>fG»r- 'lVXrhi«rhanrpr. will raife nnrn the InduftriouS J 



e are now 



iiU this Chapter, will raife onto the Induftrious Huibancman an ex- 

ingencrS! traordinary advantage, and are not to be efteemed amongft the leaft of 

Improvements ; for each fort being properly Planted in fuch ground th*y 
moft naturally delight in, and being well Husbandried, and judicioufly 
ordered, produce an incredible advantage. 

But think not this ftrange, that common and well known Plants, that 

arc fo natural to our Englifh Soy I, fhould prove fo beneficial ; it is for 
no other caufe, then that fomemen are more Indubious and Ingenious 
than others : For thefe Garden-Plants profper not without great Labour 
Care, and skill, and befides are fubject more than others to the injuries of 



unfeafonable weather. Neither of which ihe flothfull or ignorant Hus 



bandman can away wpfj\Q$eQing only fuch things that will grow with 
leaft toy I. hazard, or expe^ce/hough they feed on bread and water, when 
the diligent and indurtrious Adventurer lives like a petty Prince on the 
fruit of his labour and expectation, which fuffkie ntly repays his expence 
and hazard, tt is hard to find any Trade, Occupation, or Imployment, 
that a man may prefumeon a large and noble requital, of his time, coft, 
or induftry,but it is hazardous, efpecially to fuch that attempt the lame 
without a fpecial affectation thereunto, or skill therein. 

Nil tarn d'fficile eft quodnon Sokrtia vincet, 

So this Art and Imployment of Planting, Propagating, and Encreafing 

of Hops, Saffron, Liquorice, Cabbage, Onions, and other Garden Commo- 
dities, being calual, and more fubjeft to the injuries of the weather than 

commonly Corn or Grafs is, makes it fb much neglected ; for one bad 
Crop,or bad year for any of tbem,fhall more diicourage a Countryman 

from a Plantation thereof, than five good Crops, though never fo pro- 
fitable and advantagious fhall incourage : Ignorant and felf- willed men 
are naturally fb prone to raife ObjeSions, on purpofe to deter them- 
felves and others from any thing whatfoever that is either pleafant or 
profitable. 

But we hope better of the Ingenious, that they Mill fet to their help- 
ing hand to promote this ufeful and necefTary Art, and thereby become 
a provoking Prefident to their ignorant Neighbours, that our Land may 
be a Land of Plenty, that it may fuperabound with nectlTaries, and ra- 
ther afford afupply to their Neighbours, than expect it fr< m thtm, as we 
are inforced to do in feverai forts of thofe things we treat of in this 
Book; Thofe of our own growth alfo far exceeding that we have a- 

broad* 



», 




broad- which inconveniences and : difadvantages nothing Can better 
prevent, than our own InMry and Ingenuity. 

V Befides,moft ofthis Garden-Tillage is of 

neral Food than formerly * was < Scarce* Table well Furnifht without 
fome dillies of choice Roots or Het bs ; and it is not only jrieafent to the 
Rich, but good fot the poor labouring man ; many* where Plenty is, 
feeding for the moft part on Tillage, which hath occ^onedthat great 

encreafe of Gardens and Plantations in moft of the Southern Parts of 
England. Several forts aifofcf Tillage being profitable in the feeding of 

Cattle and Fowl. 
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Of Hop 
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We mention this Plant in the firft pla^hot for his worth or dignity 
above the reft , -it 




ufeitis ufually put unto, . * . •. , . , 

whollfomer and better tierbs ; but for that of all other Plants tt adyan- 
ceth Land to thehigheft improvement, ufually. toforty Pound, or fifty 
Pound, fometime* to an hundred Pound?er Acre 



And yet have we not enough planted «o feTvethe Kingdpnijbutyearly 

make ufe of Flemifh /^nothing ■riearlb'good as ©ur The princi : 




they require, & fufficiently retaliatd ; for being T^^t 7 . 



fcarfe yield a quarter part of the increafe that thofe yield that are dejite- 
rouflV handleJ K tlfoiigK with ^ tote te«*cpfc AnQtncr %wby 
they are no riibte Propagated here, that th^ are the tnoft of any Plant 
that crows fub je&Sd to the various Mutations of tha Air*f rom the time 

i>f their firft ffanifcg, ^ % » wj^W ^S™. 
tought or w?t^ 



eifewhy may not we navc^a5greai.«riwfvy ^ — *» * - r _ 
iknL &L OttKBa'hdis a& ^ftp^and' afferds asgreata €rop(itas well 
Husbanded)*and we pay dotif^ ^ria^ fd far^but ifaat . they are more 



indu'anousthanus: There^tife^ingthffii$lfo gainful! a Commodity 

^rhan^tneS 





m a a 1 avai VV ILIa W/WilA^* a t> u m w ^ -w ^ — — j — — — • ^ 



and light; if Bep£a»3 e 
exceUerit 

■ 



s ■ 



lye h\S^ 7 tn^ Wa^Mttd may 'be laid dry, it is by much the 
Moflrforti Bf li^^f^v^^M^fi rxich/t^M 





comnleiided f<^ tfte M6p i > \ > , ^ 




If you can Qbtairi I^i^jPl^^^&dWW 

and feat 1 yt»rlb:#f ^esMHiita <rfi£lfo«r«udi J«ef«^ndhM«e : Watearmi^ 



at r commiiS j ih" We Sunteie^ 1 Afl^W ^ be : prefatred for a Hop 




Vi;: . *i ; / 'ii^Ws r :/ r:» : UJ:) jO(- *" % ' ; " 



i i. . m . 
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0 f (jardeti'Tillage 



~ A ir 0 i t ought to lye warmed free from impetuous winds, efpecialty 
•from the & and Eaft, either defended by Hit, ot?re<s, but by 

H Evtl^ne' cannot have what Und hepleafeth, but muft make ufe 
&t of what he hath* therefore if your grounJ lye 

is aood toraife a natural defence therefrom, by Planting on tne edges 

of fhe Hopgarden a border or row of Trees that may grow tall, and 

break Srce of the winds at fuch time the Poles are laden with Hops. 

S is efteemed not fit to be Planted near the Hop, beeaufe it con- 

fay our Country Hop-Planters ; the A§> on a dry 



Trees. 



JAwS^'SS^taiM^ f wm the fl»»P winds 

^SSOTiSSfe ft-* *v? 

Vtefmng the Hon-Garden, the beft way is, about the latter end of the Summer, to 
?r d T tokfttbSwwe direfted) which will be very available to the 

Mmce*t ^ n ?V_« D 5^^V J c rtmefl irn 0 refcribeto fowTW/, fiSM, 



Alfo a tall and thick hedge of White-Thorn keeps the 



\tmceof 

tit 



amendment of the Land 
or Beans therein 
the Weeds 



make the ground light and mellow, and deftroy 
Badnwhat foevcr (hue or condition y our grou nd be, Tillitinthe 

beginning of the Winter, with ^ W« Spade 



&ny^ -tendto 
Plan?; and laid the fame even, then muft you mark out the feveral places 
whe« each hilHs to be : the beft way is b Fj a Line, ftreightned over- 



Plint them in form of a Qsmamn, which : is : the more beauutul to the 

K StaSXte &9, ™M\ do very well gmp j 

khitfmall thatvoumay overcome it, with ; either the Wwgftor 

tl : whihTay^verW pitch fmall ftick at . , place ^where 
there is to be a Hill ; and when tisaiHlodone, in cafe your ground be 

Poo 'or ftm? bring into koftheteft Mould you can gee, ora parcel^ 

Dungand Earth mixed j andat every ftick dig * ^ b **5£mS£ 

men about the diftance of the Hub, by H™wsla^ 
Sometimes it falls om to be a mpjft year , and then the Hop grows large 

and the wider the Hills are, thetett^ r they proye. Some years alfo prove 
ho? and dry, the Hops then grow thin ; and the'nea, xv teya« the mor? 

Hods thev have : But let me advife you to keep a convenient 

STyou may have room lufficient to come between, and gr ound . fufr 
cfcntw raife the Hills w ith the Parings or Surface of ?oi that# Sun 

may Sme between, and that the Poles nay »<* be driven one aga.nft 

iJie other with the winds, when they are laden. ... 
If vour eround be drf and burning, about fix foot may be a convenient 

diftance S it &, deep/nd rich Mould, fubjefl to bear large 

K A n eighVor ni^ 

Sg to the goodnefs of the ground, place the diftance of the Hills. 




em in fouares Chequr-wife ; which is the 



Diftance of 

lie Hill'- 
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But if your Hills are too far afunder, the beft way to remedy that in- Bjjgfi oftbt 
convenience, is by increafing the number of Hops in the Root in each 
HiU • by which means y ou may apply more Poles, and fupply the former 
dcfeO". Hills may be made of that bignefs, that they may require fix, ten, 
or twenty Poles. The common objeaion is, they cannot foconveni- 
ently be dreflcd ; but I only -propofe it as an amendment, to make them 
fomewhat bigger then ordinary : Or if your Hills be too near together, 
you may alfo abate the Hops, and apply the fewer Poles ; for over po- 
ling of a ground, as well in number as height, injures it more than 

uncler-poling „ „ . .,. , TT . , j . , 

Authors, and moft PraOifcrs, ulually advife to plant Hops in the endw 
of March or in Jfrilh but fome of our beft experienced Planters affirm ******** 
to be the beft in OMer, before the cold Winter 5 and that then the Hops 
will fettle againft the Spring. 

Chufe the largeft Sets that you can get b which are to be had beft out of euim ofs ^ 
a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been railed very high the * n im»»ncrof 
precedent year,which increafeth the Plants both in number and bignels : *«"» 
Le them be as long as you can get them ; about eight or ten Inches may 
be of a very good length, and in each Plant three odour Joy nts or Buds. 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground, makes the holes ready to 
put them in, if you can, elfe you muft be forced to lay them in cold and 
moift Earth, and take them out as you have occafion to ule them ; dig 
your holes according to the depth of your Plant, eight, ten, or twelve 

Inches deep, and about a Foot over. 

Some take two or three of the Plants, and joyn the tops together, and 
fet them bolt-upright, direerly in the middle of the hole, holding them 
hard together with the one hand, while you fill the hole with the other, 
with fine Mould prepared and made ready before-hand for that purpofej 
obferving that you fet the tops even with the Surface of the ground, and 
the fame end uppermoft that grew fo before ; then faften well the Earth 

about the Roots. ... ... . „ « 

Others place at each corner of the hole a Plant ; which way is to be 

preferred before the other. 

It is convenient to raife the Earth two or three Inches above the Set, 

unlefs you plant fo late, that the Green Sprigs are foot forth h then you 
are not to cover them wholly, left you deftroy them. 

Beware of wild Hops, which are only defcerned by the Stalk and 

Fruit 

'ifyourHopsbeoldandiU-Husbahdried, or worn out of heart, then Drfn S 

about the beginning of Winter dig them, and take away as much o£ the "ft- 
old barren Earth as you can, and apply good fat Mould or Compoft to 
their Roots: or if you cannot conveniently, or think it not tit to do it 
before Mid winter, yet neglect not to do itin January or February at the 
furtheft,the weather being open ; for fuch Winter-dremng, and renew- 
ing their Mould, is a principal Renovation to a decaying Hop: orifyour 
Hop ground be full of Weeds of Quich-grafs, fuch Winter digging of it 

deftroys them. . _ . , , 1 *• 

But ifyourHopsbe in good heart, and ftrong, then late drefliflg is 
moft proper,which reftrains them from too early fpringing,which is the 
caufe of many injuries to the Hop .• The only time for fuch ftrong Hops 
to be drefTed in is March ; fome drefs in the beginning of Jpr/l. 



T 



In 
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Of ?oVtng 
the Hoft. 



In the drefling of Hops theieRules are neceffary to be obferved : Firft, 

to null down your Hills, & undermine them round about, till you come 
near to the principal Roots ; and then take the upper or younger Roots 
rnTourhand,andihakeofFthe Earthy which Earth bemgremoved a- 
3 w th vour faid Tool you mail difcern where the new Roots grow 

way, with your law. ^ becum that you fp0li c 

for the other Roots that are to* be cut away, you fhali 

of your work, except fuch as you 



of the old Sets 
the old Sets 



need to fpare them to the delay 



mean to Set 



Take heed that you uncover not anymore than the tops of the old 

the firft year of cutting : at What time foever you pull down your 



Hill 



betore March 



At the firft drefling of young Hops, cut away all fuch Roots or Sprigs 

as ™he year before out ofyour Sets, within one inch of the fame : 
evfrv year after you muft cut them as clofe as you can to the oW Roots, 
even as vou fee an Oners head cut, fay you r Authors ; but it is found ex- 
rermSy ?o be advantageous to a weak Hop, to leave fome j principal 
Se^K at the drefling ? and that the clean cutting offof them,hath 

"%E£^^ be cut, but fuch thatgrow 

ouSrthe" fiils o^he Plants may, elfe they will incumber ^ 

^Thfold Roots are Red, thefe of the laft year White ; iftherebeany 
wild Hops, you muft take up the whole Hill,and new plant it,marking 
the Hill with a ftick at the Hop-Harveft, to prevent miftakes 




When you have dreiTed the Roots 



ply of your rich Mould 




th 



Compoft prepared f or that purpofe, and make the Hill not too high 
£fc kiyffider the young Shoots; although the Hops be fpru, 
t of the Hills, yet fear not the cutting of them off when you dre 

Refute to keep Poultry,and efpecially Geefe, out of the Hop-Garden, 

CfP ^ and nature of your Ground 

provide the number ofyour Poles; and according to the ftrength ot 

if the Hi" are near, hen two or three.may fuffice: In hot, and dry, and 
LngrTground, the Poles may ftand nearer than in rich mellow Land, 
where they are more fubject to grow grofs and hawny. 

Alfa if vour Hops be ftrong, and Ground rich, provide large Poies, 
Alioityour wops °c , B' f ou loo f e t h e beft or yourprofitfor 



want* * «?« P °H "if ft n 

want aiBBj / r f j e[f QUt of heart( lf 

rfSSJStaSK although they require as many Poles ( or rather 

*t u SilSSZ fi£W the Conn try yon live in aftords; 
^ Pote are efteemed the beft, beeaufe the Hop moft wtllmgly chmb- 
eth them by reatbn of their ftreight and tapering Form the, 
rough Rmd/, luffers not the Hop fo eafily to fl.p dow- 



and alfo their 



But 



■ 
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But tne 4b isefteemed the beft for tailing, efpecialiy fuch that grow 
on dry and barren Land, of many years grofcth.whichare known by the 

manv Ctrdes in the bottom : I have known fuch to have Utdn n 

™vel ve year,, the Wood being much harder, and more durable than the 

* slf a1r g ethlr S, rejea forked Poles, and ufdally cut offtht , forked 
Branches, if!ny, beca .fe they cannot ( as thev pretend ) to eaf.ly ftnp 
£h ,«at eacherine-tin.e : But lhave known the greateft burthen 

of nSol i»XdS, and to havefuffcred M^***'* 

when'chey have been fully.blown l^^Z^ZiZ^r 



pin* them 
find 



afily remedied by our direaions, 



Dif,*rfe ihe Poles among the Hills before you begin toPole, laying of 

3 your Hops appear above the ground, that you 
difcefn *here the biggeft Poles are required, and fo may you 



* S A^ZTA in ****** 

of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obvioulnefs to Winds, that 

SSJZSg break than rife out of the Ground by any fierce 

^Left'he Poles lean outward the one from the other, that they may 
feem to ftand equWilfant at the top, to prevent Houfling, as they term 

that is, they will grow one amongft anpther.and caufe fogreat a ^ade. 



more : but ftay not too long, left 



that vou will have more Hawm ™ j-. - .. . j 

ient piece of Husbandry to fet all the Poles mclin.ng £>ward the Sonh, 
thatltheSun may the better compafsthem. This is moft _ evident, that 
a leaning or bending Pole bears more Hops than an upngnt. 

' '23 'parcel of the worft Poles, that you may have for 




Hops. Alfo it is efteemed 



your need 



cafe when the Poles are laden, a Pole may break 



ZS£*Z jfuppo" ^ . ^ « they lie on the ground they foon 
P Wiih a Rammer you may Ram' the Earth at the outfide of the Pole, 
f ° r if^^ gSgTou find a Hop under or overbed you 

"op from one Pole to 



the other. , two or three foot aat.fffmf 

The next work lsarter tne Hops * re . 1 *u:„ir <u t u a * t0 & 

of the ground, to conduft them to fuch Poles as you think fit, that ^ 
otthe ground, to £ ^ and win d them or placc them 



are either neareft, ui »iavvav«~" - 7 r- n c f heSun 

tothe Pole, that they may wind with th ' c ^ u f r ^ { ^ a . T wo 

them aentlv thereto with fome withered Rulh, or Woollen I am , 1 wo 

tnem gently tnereto vuiuuu known more Hops on one 

or three ftnngs are enough toaPole. inaye .n^"< ™ . hi 

Pole from one ftring, than on another from four or five, tnougti tms 

hath had more of Hawm. 



and bind 



T 



Be 
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Be cautious oi breaking the tender Shores, which in the morning 
moft dangerous ; but when the warmth of the day hath toughned them 
they are not fb apt to l?reak. 

You mult be daily among it the Hops, during April and May. efpecially 
guiding and directing chteta. el le they v v ill be apt to break their own 
necks by going am lis : It will fuificiemly requite your labour and care 
atHarvelt. 

It i ; convenient with a forked Wand to direct the Hops to the Poles 
that are other wife out of reach, or to have a ftool to ft and on, or a fmall 
Ladder made with a ftay on the back of it, that you may reach them with 
your hands. 

About Midfummer % or a little after, the Hop begins to leave running- 
ar length, and then begins to branch* luch Hops that are not yet at 
the tops of the Poles, 'twere not amifs to nipoffihe top, or divert it from 
the Pole, that it may branch the better ; which is much more for the in- 
creafe oft he Hop, than to extend jt fetf onlv in length. 

Sometimes in M*y after a Rain, pare oh 0 the " Surface of the ground 
with a Spade, Hoe it off with a Htie, or ru hit over with a Plow with 
one Horfe,ifyou have room enough, or with a Breait-Plow ; and with 
thefe parings rail e your Hills in height ancMbreadih, burying and fup- 

preffi. g all fuperfluuus Shoots ©i Hops and Wetds. 

By this means you w ill deftroy the Yv tedsitharctherwife would beg* 

gar your Land, and you fupprels luch fuckers and Weeds that would 

impoverifh your Hops ; & you alto preferve the Hills moift by covering 
them, that the drought of the Summer injureth them not ; Alfo the Hop, 

lb far as it is covered with Earth, ifTues forth its root to the very luifacp 
of the Earth, v hich proves a very great fuccour to the Hop. This va ork 
may be continued throughout the Summer, but more efpecially alter a 
Rain, to aprly the moift Earth about the roots of the Hop. 

Thereto! e it behoveth you to keep the ground in good heart, for this 
purpofe, that your hops may le the better ; and in cafe it mould prove 
a very dry Springy it would not be amifs to water the Hops before you 
rail e your Hills. 

A dry Spring, fuch that happened in the years 1672, and T674. proves 
a great check to the Hop in its firft fpringing, efpecially in hot and dry 
grounds In fuch yiars it is very advantageous ro water them, if it can 
with conveniency be obtained, either from fbme Riv ulet or stream run* 
ning through, or near your Hop Oarden, or fron. fbme digged 
there or out of fome Pond made with Clay in the lower part of your 
Ground, to receive hafty fhowers by fmall Aquedu&s leading unto it, 

w hich & the beft water of all for this purpole. 

In the midft of every Hill make a hollow place, and thru ft fbme point; 
ed ftilk or iron down in the middle thereofy and poir in y our water by 
degrees, till vou think 1 he Hill is well fbaked \ then cover the Hill with 
thepattngs of your Garden, as before we directed, which will fet the 
Mop mainly torward,?sI have known, which othtrwife would be fmall 
and weak, ai,d hardly ever recdvtr t> attain its ufual height. Alf7» a 
very hot ';fld dry Summer, will intake the Hopfrlow but fmall and thin 3 
therefor it would not be labour loft to beftow a pail of W ater on every 

Hill prepared btfore hand to receive it. 
For in fuch dry Springs or Summers,fuch Hops that either ftand moift, 

oivhavebwen watered, do very much out ftrip their neighbours, and in 

fuch 




5! 



fuch years they will far better requite your La bo u r arm" 1 n d u i 1 1 y , yield 
ing a greater price by reafbn of their lcarcity, than in other feaibnabl 

years, when every ground almoft produceth Hopsi fiiduftry ancl Ing 



c 



nuity in thefe Affairs, being moft incdu*ag£d, and beftfewarded,'at fuch 
times when Ignorance and Sloth come Off With Lofs and Shame. 
! After every watering (which need not b6 above twice or thrice in the 
drieft Summers, ( fo that they be throughly wet /bfe fure to make up the 




vrceds,and cjolefl: & m.oifteft'materi 

als you can get 5 for the more the Hop is fhaded it the root frpm ; the Sun, 

the better it thrives, as is evident by fuicfi th At gro{v under meher that 
are never direft, yet may 1 compare With thofe you beftow moft pains 

and skill 



A' 



The dreffing'bf your fibps, and polihg.thenV tffc mieSing and bind 



ingthem to the Poles, the; watering and making up rhe Hills through 
out the Summer ffcems to be a' tedious task, requiring daily attendance 

but Without theft Labours little is toltymn; fmii Makes this Plan 



fo little made ufe ofjm fome places : yet he that 
derftands hisb;fifmefs, is,lb : hjfehly ^qftfafrc* his Care, Co&'arid In 




dufkky, that arf Acre or ttid rf grbun^fd Mtltyti ttjfdHfc or two perfons, 

... ... v^antagfe, " \\ 

of Arable Land,, where there is, much more time, coft, and expience be 
flowed upon it 






T*Mafds the end oS fitly Hops Blow 
fftfi they Bell, and are fometiimes 1 ipe in^forward ftki s 

but commonly 





i ri nihg of Au-> ' - 
theendol^ B!oa 



• 1* * lit 



e 



_ and Ripen 

At fuch time as the Hop begins to change his cbldmy a'hd \odk k,1tt(L w . 
brownifh, or that they are ea$ly pulled to pieces, dftKat f lie iSeeds begin J2?fl5J 
tOchdhge their cdlour toward a brown, and they fo?elf fragra'htjy, you antl tbemt 
ttiiy conclude them to be ripe, and procure what fefji is. neceffary for a m bm ' 
quick difpatch, to gather tfiem before they fhattei-^b'hie windy day or 
rtight may other wife do you much injjry. 

The manner ufually prefcribed for the gathering of Hops, is to take 
down four Hills tending" together in the midfr bf^dut'Gifden'; cut the 

Rooiis even with the ground, Idy it laveli and throvv Winter on : it, tread 
it and fweep it, fo fhall it be a fair Floor whereon the Hops muft lye to 

be pickt. 

On the outfide of this Floor are the' Pickers , 

Baskets, the Hops being ftript offrhe Poles, a'nd ^c^ffnt'iritO the Floor 




1 . A • - : 




Some there ar^ that fit dif{)erfedly 
they are ftript- etfft he Pol 



tb'BasketsVan 



• A « 



Remember always to J clear your Flbbf nvlc^W tfifnee' "' eveW day, anct 

fweep it cleatfevery fucfi'time before vou r £6 t^WM* 7 ' J> 





,i tis neccflkw m m mm fcmiMth 




out Forks, Scrags dr Knobs. 

But the beft and l moft ekpedkibii^ way ik 1 ' tb make i Frartle 0 ^ four 
fhort Poles or Sticks, laid on' four tot dri veH WtMt £io^,ffiiM 

breadth, tocontain either the hair of your Ooft or .Klhi J ' J * ' 
tacked round 5 the fahie about the edg£s;« Ojh 
your Poles with the ftops 

the edges of the Frame : the Pickers 




it. When the Blanket or Hair is full, unta6k it; caYfy it i^'i^S^M 
another, or the fame emptied in the fame Frame again : everyday you 

may 
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may remove your Frame with little trouble to fome new place of your 
Garden near your Work. . > . 

This way is found to be moft convenient, expeditious, and advanta- 
eious : for it faves the labour of dripping the Ha w m of tl^e Hops, off 
the Poles. Alfo any forked or Scraggy Poles which are beft for the Hop, 
prove no impediment to this way of picking v It preferves the Hops from 



briting or fhedding, which by "(tripping off the Poles, and ^pping 



them up in bundles to carry up and down, they are apt to do. Alfo this 
way they may pick them clean off the Poles as they hang^ithout i tumb- 
ling and tearing, which caufes much filth to mix with the Hops,befides 

the fpoiling and lofs of many Hops ; and being thus picked oyer your 

Frame, if the Hops be never fo ripe, andjubjed to fhatter, all is prefer- 
ved The Pickers may this way make more expedition than the other, 
the Hops hanging in view as they grow on the Poles. 
Before you draw your Poles, with a fharp hook fixed atthe end of a 

long ftale or Pole, divide the Hops above, where they grow _ together 

with otherPoles* then onght y6u to i cut the Bops, npt as is iufuallypre- 
fcribed and pra&fedclofe at the Hills, buubout^wamf hrce Foot a- 

bove the Hills,elfe will the Hop bleed much of his ftrength, away. This 
hath been found to be a great ftrengthener of weak Hops*, the other a 

Then draw your Poles, which in cafe they are fofaror fafttntne 
ground, that you cannot raife them without breaking of them, you m.uft 



Set a pair of Tongs made like unto a Blackfmiths Tongs, .only ftronger, 

!nd toothed at the end, with which Tongs you may becHp the Pole at 
the bottom, andreftingthe joynt thereof onablockof Wood, you may 
weigh up the Pole without trouble or danger of breaki ngthe Pole : or 
for cheapnefs fake, you may have a wooden Leaver forked^ the end, m 

which Fork fix two fides of fharp and toothed Iron* which put to the 
Pole, and on a block ofwoodas before, you may heave up the Pole by 
the ftrength of your right hand, whilft you pull the Pole to you with 

y °Cut no more ftalks, nor draw no more than you can conveniently dif- 
patch in an hour or two, in cafe the weather be very hot, or it be likely 

t0 Ifvour Hop-Garden be large, it vere worth your coft and pains to 
raife in the midft thereof a Shed, or fueh-hke Houfe,on four or fix mam 
Forks or Pofts, and Thatched over, under which (helter you may pick 

vour Hops ; which will both defend your Pickersfrom the Sun,and your 

Hops from the Sun and Storms. Herein may you lay a parcel of Hops un- 
picked over night, that your Pickers may to work in the next morning, 
before the Dew be off the other that are abroad : or in cafe a ftorm comes, 
you may lav in here enough to ferve till the other are dry again. And 
under this {helter may your Poles lie dry all the Winter. 

Let not your Hops be wet when you gather them ; but if the Dew be 
on them, or a Shower hath taken them, fhake the Pole, and they will 

b ^our^ apt to ibed their Seed, where- 

in confifteth the chiefeft ftrength of the Hop : Alfo they wil not look fo 
grcen,but fomc what brown,which much dinunifheth the, value of I em; 

yet fome let them ftahd as long as they can, becaufe they ^aft^e Ism 



■ # 



the drying ; four pounds of undryed Hops, through ripe will make 
one of dry ; and five pounds of Hops feared^ .ripe, yet/m their priine, 

makes but one: fo they judge they get the through- ripe- Hop 

by the weight, than they loofe in the colour. 
There are alfo two forts of Hops, the Green and the Brown 5 the one 

yielding a better colour by much when they ; aje dry; the other bears 

larger, and a greater quantity of Hops, which is rather to be pre- 
ferred. 

In the picking keep them as clean as you can, from Lfiayes *md $tftlks, 
which will damage you more in theSale, than they will advantage you 

in the weight. 

Asfaft as you pick them dry them, for phejr lying undryed heats of the 

them, and changes their colour, yery much ;to the damage of the Hop;"*" 
but if your Kiln be full, and that you muft keep your, flops awhile, 



then (pread them on fome floor, that they may pot lye too thick 



if an Oofi 



and thus will they keep a day or two without much damage 
Well drying of Hops, is the moft neceflary thing to-betaken care of* 

for if thatbenotrightlv done, they are not & for the M#;et> nor for 

ufe ;;for a handfull of flack dried Hops will mar and fpoil many pounds, 
taking away their pleafant fcent and colour ; therefore Jet your Hops 

be throughly and evenly dried ; which to accomplifh, there are feveral 

way s made ufe of, fome whereof that are jmoft uieful and neceffary , I 

ihall here difcover. 
This following Defcription we find tofcejufqd by the if learnings <x Dtfcnpim 

Hollanders ; and alfo at Poppermg. # 

Firft, make the fquare Room or Kiln above eight or ten Foot wide 
according as you defire it to be in bignefs, built up with Br,ick or Stope 
with a Door-place at one fide thereof. , . 

In the midft of this Room on the Floor, muft the Fire-place be made, 
about thirteen Inches wide within, and about thirteen Inches high in 

Jength from the mouth thereof, almoft to the backpart of the Kiln or 
Ooft, leaving only a way for a man to go round the end of if ; it is ufu- 
ally called a Horfe, and.is commonly made in Mault-Kilns, the Fire paf- 

fing out at holes on each fide, and at the end thereof ; and needs ,no 
farther defcription, every Mafon or Bricklayer alnioft is acquainted with 

It* 

About five Foot high is placed the Bed or Flppr, whereon the Hops 
lyetobedried, which muft have a Wall about-it^ur^pot high, to keep 

the Hops up from falling. At the one fide of the,upper M muft be Wf* 
a Window, to (hove off the dried Hops dowa,ifttptl^f ^om prepared 

for them 



The Bed muft be made of Laths or Rails 6 wn very even, , an Inch 



fquare, and laid aquarter of an Inch afunder, withaqr^f^heam to ftp 




port them in the middle ; into which Beam theLaths are to be 

with the top of it, which keeps the Laths even in their places. 

On this Bed without any Ooft cloth, lay your (Hops by Basket-iulIs, 
beginning at the one end, and fo proceeding till all be covered about 
half a yard thick, without treading on them; then lay *he;neyenw*t& 

a Rake or Stick, that they may not lye thicker jn one pfcee tfwn m, an- 
other. 

Then 
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Then make your Fire below of broken Poles, or other Wood, lay our 
- Authors i But Charcoal is the only fewel for Hops, hot in any wife dimi- 

nilhing the colour, which fmoaky Wood or Brands will do. 

You mull keep your Fire at a conftant heat, and only at the mouth 
of the Furnice, for the Air will difperle it lufficiently. 

The Hops this way are riot to be Itirred until they arc throughly dri- 
ed, which is not until the top are dry as well as the bottom ; but if any 

place be not fo dry as the reft, ( which you niay perceive by reaching 

over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching ihemin feveral places, 
obferving where they rattle, and where not) then abate them there, 
and difpofc of them where the places were firft dry. 

When they are through-dry, which is known by the brittlenefs of 
the inner fialk, if rubbed, and it break (hort,then are they enough ; then 
take out the Fire,and (hove out the Hops at the window for that purpoie, 
with a Coal-rake made of a board at the end of a Pole, into the room 
made to receive them; then go in at the door below, and fweep toge- 
ther theSeedsand Hops that fell through, andlay them with the other. 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of Green Hops, as before, and renew 

the Fire. , , 

In feveral places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt kilns on a 
Jnotbev mj> Haij.cioth, laying them about fix Inches thick; and when they arealmoft 
to dry Hops, dry? with a Scoop ma d e for that purpofe, they turn them upfide down, 

and let them lie again till every Hop as near as they can, be throughly 
dried; and then with the Hair-cloth remove them to the heap, where 

they are to lie till they are Bagged. 

Both thefe ways are fubjeft to ieveraj inconveniencies : In the firft way 
the Hops lying fo thick, and never turned, the under-part of them muft 
needs be dry long before the upper ; and the Fire pfling through the 
whole Bed to dry the uppermoft Hop, muft needs oyer dry, and much 

injure and wafte the greater part cf the Hops, both in ftrength and in 
weight, befides the wafte of Firing, which muft be long continued to 

through dry fo many together. 

In the fecond way, the turning of the Hops breaks them v ery much,by 
forcing of the Scoop among the rough Hair-cloth, frets and fpoils ma- 
ny Hops, and (hatters their Seeds, eilethis way is rather to be preferred 



above the other 



heft 



Which feveral inconveniencies may be removed and prevented, by ma 
king the lower part of the Kiln as before is defcribed, and the Bed there 



of made after the following manner : Firft, make a Bed of flat ledg 



bout an Inch thick, and two or three Inches broad, fawn, and.laida- 
crofs on the other, Checquerwife, the flat way, the diftances about three 

or four Inches, the ledges fo entred the one into the other, that the Floor 
may be even and fmooth : this Bed may reft on two or three Joyces fet 
edge-wife to fupport it from finking. 

Then cover this Eed with large double Tin, foudred together at each 
iovnt • and fo order the ledges before you lay them, that the joyntsof 
the Tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge > and when the Bed 
is wholly covered with Tin, fit boards about the edges of the Kiln to 
keep up the Hops, only let the one fide be to remove, that the Hops 
may be ftioved off, as before. 

On 



■ 




V m — - - Floor or bed may the Hops be turned without fuch haz- 
ard or lofs as before on the hairjand with lefs ex pence of Fuel /Alfo any 
manner of Fuel will ferve for this purpofe as well as Charcoal, the lm 



patting through the Hops, 



either of the other ways : but you 



muft remember to make Conveyances for k at the feveral corners and 

fides of your Kiln or Ooft. 

Only thefavingof Fuel, befide* the advantage your Hops receive, 
will of it felf in a little time recompence the charge extraordinary in ma- 
king the Tin-Floor. ' • . . . f , 

The turning of Hops after the moft facile and fecure way is yet found 

to be not only! wafte and injury of the Hop, but alfo an lexpence of few- ^Smm 
el and time, becaufethey require as much fewel, and as long time to. dry i»g tbm. 
fmall part when they are turned, as if they were almoft all to be dried ; 



which may be prevented 



cafe the upper-bed whereon the Hop 



have a Cover that may be let down and raifed at pleafure ; which Co- 
ver may be tinned over, only by nailing fingle Tin n over the face of it, 
that when the Hops begin to dry, and ready to turn, that is, that the 
greater! part of the moifture is evaporated away, then may you let down 
this Cover within a Foot or lefs of the Hops, which (Reverberatory-hke; 
will reflea the heat upon them, that the uppermoft Hop will foon be as 
dry as the lower, and every Hop equally dryed. tfc 
.This is the moft expeditious, moftfure, and Ieaft expenfive way that 



can be imagined to dry Hop 



which is one of the coftlieft, troublefome 



vul 



and moft hazardous piece of work that belongs to the Hop 

§a As foon as your Hops are ofFthe Kiln, bag them not immediately, but agp* <f 
lay them in fome room or place, that they may lye three or four weeks r • 
ormore, that they may cool, agive, and toughens for if they are imme- 
diately bagged, thev will break to a Powder, but if they lye a while ( the 
longer the better, fo they be clofe covered from the Air with Blankets ) 
you may Pack or Bag them with more fecurity. 

The manner whereof is ufually thus ; make a hole round or fquare in 
pper Floor big enough, that a man may with eafe go up and down 



and turn and wind in it 5 then tack 



Hoop about the mouth of the 



thread 



Bag faft with Packthread, that it- may bear the weight of the Hops when 
full, and of the man that treads them; then let the Bag down through 
the hole, and the Hoop will reft above, and keep the Bag from Hiding 
wholly through : Into which Bag caft a few Hops, and betore you go in 
- tread.tye at each lower corner a handfull of Hops with a piece of Pack- 
make as it were a Taffel, by which you may conveniently hit 
w lwuv ,v the Bag when it is full ; then go into the Bag, and tread the 
Hops on every 6de, another cafting ftill in as faft as you require them,til I 
it be full : When it is well trodden and filled, let down the Bag by unrip- 
ping the Hoop, and clofe the mouth of the Bag, filling the two upper 

corners as you did the two lower. . 

Which Bag, if well dried and well packed, may be preferved in a 
dry place feveral years 5 but beware left the Mice deftroy and fpoil 

After you have dried and laid by your Hops, you may return again 
to tbe Hop-Garden, and take care to preferve the Poles for another the pus. 



year 



V 



Strip 
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Strip off the Hawm clean from them, and fet up three Poles (like 
unto a Triangle, wherewith they ufually weigh heavy Ware } fpreading 
at the bottom, and bound together near the top, about which you may 

fet your Poles as many as you pleafe; bind them about with a little 

Hawm twifted, to keep them together : by this means the outward Poles 

• are only fubject to the injuries of the weather, which keep ali the inner 
Poles dry, except only the tops, which for the moil par t are expofed to the 
Air and Wet. * 

Therefore moft Pile them up at length in Piles in feveral places of the 
Hop-garden, by pitching in feveral Poles on each fide the Pile, and lay- 
ing two or three old Poles athwart, at the bottom to keep them from the 
moift ground, and fo lay the Poles that the fmalier ends may be inwards, 
and the bigger ends out aids ; for which purpole the Pile mult be fbme- 
what longer than the loles - a id when you have raifed them high e- 
nough, with Ropes of Ha / m, bind the Poles that Hand on the one fide q- 

verthwart to the Pole-, on the other, to preferye them upright, and cover 

them with Hawm to defend themagainft $he Rain. . 

But the berterway i:> to lay them in fuch Shed orHoule erected in 
your Hop- Garden, which may ferve for picking of Hops there in the 
Summer, and pretervarion of the Poles in the Winter: it Will loon re- 
quite your Coft . 

Duniin* or * n ^ e Winter, when lirtle cife c,an be done to the Hop-garden, then 
~- ,ftbe mayyou provide Soil and M.inureagainft theSpring; if the Dung you 



Garden^ carry in be 



I 1 



three parts of the common 



Earth, and fo let it ly well mixed till the Spring, which will ferve to 
make up the H 



i 



But if the Dung or Soy i be new, then let it lye mixed tillanother y 
for new dung is very injurious to Hops. 

Horfe-Dung, Co %\ -Dung, or Oxe- Dung arc very good, butno Dung 
is to compare with Pigeons-Dung, a little thereof only to a hill, and 
mixed, that it may not be too hot in a place : Sheeps-dung is alfb 
very good. # . 

In the Spring or Summer-time, if you ileep Sheeps-dung, Pigeons- 
dung, or Hen-dung in water, till it be quite diflblvcd ; and when you 
water your Hops on the top of every hill, in the Hollow place made to 
contain the water, you may put a difhfull of this diff Ived dung, and the 
water wherewith you water your Hops will carry wiihitthevertue: 
thereof to the roots of the Hop, w hich may prove the moft expeditious, 

advantagious, and leaft expenfive way of enriching the Hop-hills of any 
other. 

Alfo by this means you may convey to the Roots of Hops, or any o- 
ther Plant,the fixed Salt or verrue of Lime, Allies, or any other Fertili- 
zing or enriching Subject whatfoever, whereoiwc 
eour fed . 



have already dif- 



S E C T. II. 



Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, andT>yersV/eed. 



ofHinwitc. ^ ne Land this Plant principally delights in, being nor every where to 

be had, is one of the caufes it is fo much neglected, and the method of 

Planting 



J 



f 
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Planting and ordering of it folittle underftood: although our Englilh 
Liquorice exceeds any Forreigii whatever, yet have not we enough 

PI^-vl but yearly buy of other Nations. • t , 

I much delights in a dry and warm Land, light and mellow, and very Beft uniht 
de p Z k X length of the Root Confifts the greateft advantage ; figg 

for fit be not light, dry and deep, the Roots cannot enlarge freely ofit . 
bch Land that Carrots, Parfnips,^ . delight in, Liquorice will prof- 
nennif If the ground be not very rich of it fell, you mull: mix good 
ftore or the beft and lighted 4oiI in the digging ; it muft be trenched ve- 
ry deep,at the leaft three Spades deep, in cafe the Mould will bear it, 
wd lay it as light as poiTible you can. Ihebeft way is to digit with the 
Dung at the be|uunng of the Winter and th en H**^*"^ 



hich will lay It much the lighter, and mix the Dung the bet 



ter. 



Procure vour Sett from the beft and largeft Liquorice ; the beft Sets ^ , f 
»r/,ho Crown fets, or heads got from the very top ofthe Root. Next,**. 

and n'a^ good are the Runners, which foread from the Mafter-roots, 

and have little Sprouts and Roots which will make excellent Sets being 

Z about four or five inches long.' The Branches alfo may be flipped 

and planted ; if it prove moift weather, they will many of them grow 5 

thefe may ferve to thicken where they are too thin. 

Thermal and belt time for the .plantingofLiquor.ee, is m Febrmry IlM mi 
and X^; about a Footdiftance is ufuall to plant your Sets in Rows—/ 
bv a Line, in holes made with a Setting ft.ck, deep enough .to .contain the *■"». 
Kant, which as foon as it is in the hole,. Earth it up ; a nd .1 they prove 
dry.wa.erthemas Ibonasthey are fet, and fo for feyeral days, unttll 
£ hav e recovered their witherednefs. The F.rft year you may fow the 
ground with Onions, Lettice, or fuch like herbs. 

S Then afterwards they muft be kept Hawed every year, till they are 

" Thetets are impatient of beingPlanted, ^ they are once o«c f the 
cmund; therefore ufe what expedition you can, and Earth them up it 
fol carry them far, and be lure to have the ground ready before the 



the ground, .you may dig it up raking up of 
r ; for'theri it weighs moft, and & 

u ;o u»fi m Aifnnih ofit Whilft m 



Sets. i 
After it hath ftood three Summers 

ohnnr the Month of November ox Dect 7 ? . 

Sep beft without lofs for fome time^ It is beft to d.fpofe of it wh.lft - - 
it is new and green, becaule it will much decay in its weight. 

" Some Save 'very good L iquor.Mavegainet much 

ter the Land is, the more is the advantage : There hath .been made from . 

fiftv oound to an hundred pound of an Acre, as lome affirm. 

%8»ta rUire is P the moft noted p.ace for this Plan t that I have gjp* 

heard of; Next unto that, Oodalmwg in * » be ^membred 

alfo, forthelnduftry ofthe Inhabitants in Propagating this neceuary 

Plant The long continuance of the Planting wherof in thofe places, to 

fhfogTeat advantage ofthe Inhabitants, is an Argument efficient of 

the improvement it makes, there being in many other places as good 
Land for this purpofe as either of thofe places afford . 

Enolifli Saffron k efteemed the beft in the world, its a Plant very Wit of s ^ 
able toour Chmate ^and Soil i therefore it is our negligence that it is no ^ 
Sl S" It delights in a good dry ^^"SftS PW*? 

perfed Tillage by Manure and good Husbandry i the better your Law fim 

V 2 J 
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lime ani 



is, the better may you exped your Crop. About Midfummer it is to be 

Planted, fome fay about March ; it is encreafed by the Roots, which y ear* 
pS%V#V.ly multiply in the ground, like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather 

more. Th ey are to be taken up, and new Planted ufually once in three 
years, and then may many of the Roots be obtained: They are fetin 
Ranges two or three Inches deep, and about two or three Inches afun- 
der, but the Ranges about four or five Inches apart, for the more con- 
venient Weeding or Hawing of them. 

About September the Flower appears like a blew Crocus, and in the 
middle of it comes up two or three Chives which grow upright toge- 
ther, and the reft of the Flower fpreads abroad ; which Chives being the 
very Saffron, and no more, you ma) gather betwixt your fingers, and re* 

ferve it. This muft be done early in the morning, elfe n 

the body of the Flower again ; and fo for about a Months fpace you may 



Time "f the 

ffowring ant 
gathering of 
Saffron. 



into 



gather Saffron. You muft procure many hands 



rding to the 



quantity of your ground ; you may gather twoor three Crops, and 



remove it. After it hath done Flowring 



Winter 



green all the 



Soft 



Saff, 



fittof 



Ma, 



,/ Care muft be alfo taken in the drying of it, which may be done in 
a fmall Kiln made of Clay, and with a very little Fire, and that 
with carefull attendance; three Founds thereof moift ufually making 
one of dry. 

One Acre may bear from (even to fifteen Pound, and hath been fold 

from twenty fhillings a Pound to five Pounds a Pound, and may coif 
bout four Pound per Acre the management thereof 5 which gives a very 
conliderable Improvement and Advantage. 

Madder is efteemed by fome to be a very rich Commodity, and wor- 
thy our care and coft to Propagatc,it being fo much ufed by Dyers in the 



Dying of their red 



and in io great requeft of the Apothec tries for 



lan d fit fo 

Madder. 

Time and 
manner of' 
planting it 



Medicinal ufes; and a Plant alfo that delighisin our Climate 

It is to be Planted in a very rich, deep, warm,and well-manured Land 
digged at leaft tw o or three Spade graft deep. 

Then about March 01 ' April, as loon as it fprings out of the ground 



9 



The ufe , 

to. fit of 

Madder, 



be Planted : the lets are to be gathered two or three Inches long, 

with Roots to them, and immediately Planted (or put into Mould, if 
carried far ) and then let about a Foot apart the one from the other, and 

kep water'd till the Spring, and continually Weeded, till they havegot 
the Mafteryofthe Weeds. 

At three years end, you may take it up; referve the Plants for your 
own ufe, and fell the Roots to the Apothecaries yor dry them for the Dyers 
ufe : But the defcription and manner ol drying and Milling thereof for that 

purpofe, I leave to ihofc that are better experienced therein, or until I 
have obtained fome light thereinto. The great advantage that it brings 
to the Planter,according as it is by fome related, is Incouragemcnt fu 
cient to any ingenious man to make a farther enquiry and progrefs into 

its Nature and Method of ordering it. 
ofWeiiy of or Dyers-Weed is a rich Dyers Commodity $ it groweth in many 

Dym-Wec3> places wild, ai d is fown alfo in many places in Kjnt t< a very great 
rwMft^' "advantage : it will grow on any ordinary or Barren Land, fo that it be 

dry and warm 




Manner if 



It may be fown on Barley or Oats after they are fown and harrowed, 

this requiring only a Bulh to be drawn over it : A Gallon; of -Seed will 

low 
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low an Acre, it being very fmall, and is belt to be mixed with fome othe 
material, as before we advifed concerning Clover-grafi-fied : It growerh 
not much the firft Summer ; but after the Corn is gathered it is to bepre- 
ferved, and the next Summer youfhali receive your Crop. 
You muft be very cautious in the gathering of it, that the Seed be not 

over-ripe, for then it will fall out ; if not enough, neither Seed nor Stalk 
will be good : It is to be pulled as they do Flax, by the R.oots> and bound 
up in little handfuls, and fet to dry and then Houfed: Then may you 
beat or lafliout the Seed,which is of good value,and difpoie of the Stalk 
and Root to the Dyer, which is of lingular ufe for the Dying of the bright 

Fellow and Lemon Colour. 



SECT. III. 



Of Beans, PeaJ e, Melons, Cucumber s 9 
fever al other forts of Garden-Tillage. 




The fo veral forts of Garden-Til Jage hereafter Treated of, are fome of 
them ufed for focond Courfes, and others of them for Sa wees, which 
raifeth an obje&ion that they are unprofitable 5 which ( although it be 
fometimes urged by the ignorant) is very frivolous, if you eonfider, That 
at fuch Tables where is the greateft Plenty ,Garden-Tillage is asaccepta 
ble as Flefh-meats ; and if it be only a Sawce, yet it helps to fill the Bel- 
, and in part fupplies the place of Bread : And at other tables, where 

rugality is ufed, a Difh of good Tillage with a little Flefh meat fatisfies 

Nature as well as all Flefh would do, and with much lefsexpence of 
Bread: So that we may very well conclude, That the greater part of 




Garden-Tillage is very advantagious to the Common-WeaFin general 

Firft, in that it is very good and wholfomDiet, more fatisfa&ory than 
all Bread, and more wholfom than all Flefli. 
. Secondly, it is a cheaper Food thaneither Bread or Flefh For an A- 

ere of Ground will yield far more of Tillage, than of Corn, which is 
cheaper than Flefh. 

Thirdly, it employs more hands in the raifing of it. 

Fourthly, Tillage is not fo hazardous, or fupjeft to be fpoiled by the 
various mutations of the Air, or by ^lights, Mildew, &c. 

Therefot e let the Nation in ere ate jn People as much as it will, Tillage 
may befo increafed, as that that there can fee no fear of fcarcity of i"* o- 



vifion; for it is not difficult to demonftrate that ten times more People 
than now are in this Kingdom may plentifully be fnftained by the pro- 
ductions of the Earth, &c. 

Of Beans in general we have already difcourfed in this Tfeatife ; only 
here, as it falls in our way we fhall fay a little concerning the greater fort .g^. 
of Garden-beans, which you Plant only for the Table : They delight in 

arich ftiff Land, or a Land newly broken up ; Theyare ufually let be- 
tween St Andrews day and Chriflmafi, at the Wane of the Moon : But 
if it happen to freeze hard after your Beans are fpired, it will go near 

to kill them all j therefore it is thefureft way to ftay till the greateft 
Frofts are over, untill after Candlemap. It is a general Error to let them 

promifcuoufly, and too near together, when it is moft evident that being 
fet, or otherwife Planted in Rows, by a Line, they bear much more,the 

Sun 



t 



OJG 



arden-Tillaze. 

o 



may 



> 



Sun and Air having a more free Palfage bet 

the better go between them to the Weed, Top, or Gather them : And y 01 
may fow Carrots in the Intervals, which after the Stalks are drawn up 
will prove a good fecond Crop. Let the Ranges run from South to North 
for the greater advantage of the Sun. 

If you Sow or Plant them in the spring, fteep them two or three days 
in fat water) as before is prefcribed for the fteeping of Corn ; it is better 
to Haw them in, than to let them with Sticks, the ufuai way. In the ga- 
thering of Green Beansfor the table, the beft way is to cut them off with 
a Knife, and not, as is ufuaLto ftrip them down, for that wound prevents 
the prolperity of the younger Cods, not yet ripe: When you have ga- 
thered your early Beans,then cut ofTthe Stalks near the ground, and you 
may probably have a fecond Crop e're the Winter approaeheth Thefe 
larger fort of Beans yield a far greater encrealethan theordintry fort ; 
therefore it is great pity they are no more propagated in the Fields than 
they are, efpecially where the ground is rich. • 

There are feveral forts of G arden-Peafe lown or planted in this King- 
dom, feme approved of, for their being early ripe, and iome for their plea- 
lant tafte ; others for their being late ripe, fucceeding the other : The 
Hot-fpursare ripe the foon eft, from their time of lowing, of any other; 
then fucceeds the large white Peafe,and feveral other forts of green, grey 
and u hite Peafe ; then the large white Halting, and great grey Rounci- 
val Peafe. There is alio another lbrt of Peafe in fome places, ufually cal- 
led the Sugar- Peaie for their fweetnefs; they are to be eaten in their 

Coch, which grow crooked and uneven ; their extraordinary fweetnefs 
makws them liable to be devoured by the Birds, unlels you take great 

care to prevent them. Thefe are fown later than the other, by realon of 
their tendernels. 

A fat rich Garden Mould yields the largeft Peafe ; but a light, warm, 
and ordinary Soyl yields the tendereft and fweeteft. 

If you would have the earlier* Feale,fow them in Sept ember or October 

that they may get fome Head before theFrofts take them ,and then with 

due care may they be prelerved over the Winter, and v> ill bear very ear- 
ly. Tohavethem very late, f>w them a little before Midfuntmer, and fa 
may you have Peafe in September. 

Ab for the manner of lowing, it is divers; fome fow at random, as 

they low Corn 3 which is altogether to bedifapproved of, becaufethey 
cannot be fo evenly difperfed, nor at fb equal a depth, as in the other 

ways: Others fet them in Ranges with a Dibble or Setting-flick .-which 

is a very excellent way both to fate Peafe, and to give liberty to pais be- 
tween for iheHamvg) Gathering, &c. But that which is molt ufed, and 
beft approved of, is the Hawing of them in, which makes a quicknd- 
dance of the work, and covers all at a certain depth, and doth not fadden 

or harden the ground as fetting doth. 

It is good to mal e the Ranges at fome reafonable diftance that you 

may the more con venienth pafs between themto/^iv the "Weeds and 
Earth up the Roots in the Spring : for the nakednef> and barrennefs of 
the ground adds much to the maturation of the Peafe, by the refle&ion 
of the Sun j and the laying up the earth at the Root, preferves them much 
from Drought. rip 

Where your ground is fmall, or that you can eafily furmlb yourielt 

with flicks, they will yield a great encreafc if they have Jticks to climb 



* 
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on. But this, and feveral other ways of ordering them, we leave to the 
pleafure and skill of every one, whofe curiofityand delight is exerciled 
infuch affairs, '; '. 

Of all the forts of Codtvare, there is none fo fruitful!, nor multiplies fo 0 c$ YCnc(s 
much, as doth the French oiKjdney^em^ being a very pleafant curipus Beam!" 
and wholfom Fpod, and deferves a greater place and proportion of Land 
in our Farm, than is ufually given it; It is a Plant lately broughtjnto 
ufe among us, and not yet fufBciently known ; the greateft impediment 
to its farther Propagation,, is the tendernefs of it at its firft fpringing, ; & 

the fweetnefs of it, which makes it more liable to be-devoured by Snails* 
Worms,, &c. But a little care and induftry befto wedabW them will be 
plentifully recompenced in the fruitfull Crop ; the feveral uies whereof, 
as well for the Kjtchin, as for the feeding ofBeafls and Fqmly are not yet 
commonly known or prac^iled. . 

m Thefe being meerly Fruits railed for our pleafure ah the j Summer- ofiwmV 
time, and not of any general ufe or advantage' iS,V t^e . jE^bsbf^flaiisai 9 GwiMfaM. 
we Ihali therefore pafs them by , only as to the ordering ; of the ground. 
For the letting and railing them early, fee more a^ tjie end of this 



Chapter. 

The beft way for the railing of Pompions, is to Plant) the Seeds' . firft ofpompiw} 
in a good Mould, in a warm place, and then to transplant them into a s 
rich dungy Bed made for that purpofe,watring them now); and then with 
water wherein Pigeons dung hath been infufed ; thenitakeaway ? about 
Dlbnoming time, all the by Ihots, leaving only one or tvvp main Runners ^ 
at the moft, and lb fhall you have themgrow to an huge bignefs. ike 
heed you hurt not the heads of the main Runners. 

.. The Artichoak is one of the jnqft cxcellenf Fruits of the KjtchingArden^ 0 f *Arti- 
an«J recommended not only , for its goodnefs, and tne divers man- 
ners of Cooking of it, but alio for that the Fruit continues in feajbn 



a long time. 



The ground is to be very well prepared,; and mixed feveral times with 
good Dung, and that very deep : The Slips that gr<pyf by the fides of 

the old Stubs fervafor Plants, which are to be taken ami planted about 
April, when the great Frojls are over, and kept watered till they are firm- 
ly rooted ; and if they be ftrong ,they will pear heads, the jfptumn follow- 



ing. They are to be Planted tour or five Foot diftance the one from 
the other, if the Soil be rich; but if it.be not, then hearer. After the 
Planting , they need no other Culture before Wutef* lave only 
Weeding, and Drelling fbmetimes, and a little ytfc^iifxtit Spring 
be drv. • ' '" ' i V • • V 

Againft the Winter, before the great i 7 ^^ 



againft them: Some cut the Leaves withm a foot oifthe^g^^^ 

raife the Earth about them in manner of a Mole-hill, witWtWQ of three 



inches of the top, and then cover it with Lom-Smng^ which both pre 



tnttm 



lerves them from frojls, and keeps the Rain Trom rotting them 



Others put Long-dung about the Plants, leaving ^e JPlant a little 
Breath-room in the middle, which will do very vvell,^ j', ',»• r - 
Others prefcribe them to be covered with an £arfSe^/j^^yith a hoj 

at the top a but a Bee-hive is to be preferred before vL 



e 



The way now moft ufed, is to cut off their Leaves kp^ui,Novm^fry 
and cover them all over with Earth , and ib let thein lye till, the 
Spring. 

It 
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It is not good to Earth them too foon, left it rot them. # . 

VnlMgdt' The /?Wfpent, you fliall uncover your Jrtichoaksby little and 
inM* little, at three feveral times, with about four days interval each time, 

left the cold ^/rfpoil them, being yet tender ; y ou fliall then drefi, dtg 
about, and trim them very well, difcharging them from molt or their imall 
Slips, not leaving above three of the ftrongeft to each foot for fearers, 
andgive a fupply to the Roots as deep as conveniently you can or good 

\ will be good to renew your whole Plantation of JrtUhoaks every 
fifth year, becaufe the Plant impoverishes the Earth, and produces but 
fmall Fruit. Yet in good deep Land they will laft Ten or Fifteen 

If vou defire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need only cut the Stem of 
fuch as have born Fruit in the Spring to hinder them from a fecond 
Shoot, and in Autumn thefe lufty Stocks will nor. fail of bearing very 
fair Heads, provided that you drefs and dig about them well, and wa- 
ter them in their necemty, taking away the Slips that grow to tbeir fides, 

and which draw all the fubftance from the- Plants. 
The Afparagus Teems to contend for Preeminence with any of the 
ofjfr* Garden-ftentl ffor the Kitchin, being fo delicate and wholfome a food, 

" coming fo early, and continuing fo long, as to ufher in many other of 

the belt Rarities. , _ „ .. t . . M „+u 

They are raifed of Seeds in a good fat Soil, and at two years growth 

?u*ti*& of • b tran fpianted into Beds. . ; 
** ^rhich mult be well prepared with Dung, fir ft digging about two foot 

deep, and four foot wide, made level at the bottom ; and fo mix very good 
rotten Dung with fome of the Mould, andfill them up, considering that 
it will link :Then Plant your Jfparagus-Vhnts at about two ^t diftance; 
vou may Plant three or four Rowsm this bed of four foot wide, they 
will in time extend themfelves throughout all the Bed. 

Some curious perfons put Rams-horns at the bottom of the Trench,and 
hold for certain. That they have a kind of Sympathy with Atfaragus, 

which majces them profper the better , but this is referred to the Ex- 
Pe Th7ee years you muft forbear to cut, that the Pla nt may be ft rong,not 

****** ft bbcd \ Qt 0 therwife they will prove but fmall ; but if you fpare them 
cutting them. j. wiU haye them as blg as Leeks. 

The fmall ones you may leave, that the Rbots W^W^ 
mirfinffrhnfftthatforineupabouttheendoftheSeafoninevery Bed to 

have done to vour Plants in reaping their Fruit. 

AtSginning of the Winter, after you have cut away the Stalks, 
cover the Bel four or five fingers thick with new Horfc dung ■•.Some pre- 
feribe with Barth four fingers thick, & over that two finger* of old dung, 

^dSSS^S&SS* uncover the Beds, and take 
of good faMd & fpread over them, about two or three fingers 



anlla ^7S^& which will rot, and be fit 



renew the Mould the neXt Spring. . . c rf , 

If you tateup the old Roots'of W ******* /'TSlrfm 
.J 1a mJ, them on a hot Bed, and well defend them from 



rdguf, 



January; and Plant them on a 



Froji, 
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you may -have Jfiaragits at Candlemafi, which is yearly experi- 
mented by fome, c . r ic ' t_ \ ' 

When you cut Jfparagus, remove a little of the Earth from about them, 
left you wound the others which are ready to peep & cut them as low as 
you can conveniently, but take heed of hurting thofe that lye hid. . 

There are divers forts of this moft pleafantand delicious Fruit,and not 
•any of them put are worthy of our care, and that little pains they require 
jnNurhngthemup. ■ 

j :• The greater fort delight in a new broken Bed> or at leaft in fuch places 

3wJiere.theyrhave not grown before :• They muft be kept ftringed,and re- 
moved every two or three years, & then will. yield a very great encreafe : 
They delight moft in warm fandy Soyl : the beft Plants are faid to be fuch 



come ot-the Strings ; they bear beft in the fhad 
The white Strawberry, and the ordinary red,may be either Planted in 
Beds 1 , oim the fides of the Banks, at y our pleafure. 

The ordinary red grows plentifully in the new-fallen Copies, from 

you take your Plants about Augujl, you will have a very fair 



a I There-is a fort of green Strawberry ( though not ufuat ) that lyes 01 
the ground -under the tall and (lender leaves; exceeding fweet in tafte 
and of a very green 



, . Alfo there is another fort of Strawberry of a very excellent Scarlet-Co* 
lour, and moft pleafant tafte, that grows plentifully in New %/W,and 
will profper very well with us,as is experienced by aMerchant atClapbam 
near London, who hath many of them growing inhis Garden. 

To prelerve them over the Winter ( though they feldorri dye ) you 
ftrow a little Straw, Litter, Fern, or fuch like over them. 

To have Strawberries in Autumn, you may only cut a way the firft blof- gate Strati* 
foms which they put forth, and hinder their bearing in the Spring and 

they will afterwards blow anew, and bear in their latter feafon ; I have 
gathered many on AftcktetmafiAzy. % . 

As foon as your Strawberries have done bearing, cut them down to Lar&stravi- 



ground ; andas often as they fpire,crop them, till toward theSpring 
When you would have them proceed towords bearing, now and then as 
you cut them, ftrew the fine Powder of dried Cow-dimg( or Pigeons- 
dung, or Sheeps-dung, &c. ) upon them, and water them when there is 

C3.tltc 

The Cole flower is an excellent Plant, and deferves a place in the atffmm. 

Kitchin-o ardent their feeds are brought out of Italy, and the Italians re- 
ceive it from Candid and other ohhe Levantine parts, which is the beft, 

and produces the largeft Heads. 

You may either fow the feeds in Augnft, and carefully preferve them 
over the Winter, or you mav raife them in your hot Beds at the Spring, 
and remove them when they have indifferent large leaves into goodLand 
prepared for that purpofe ; but the beft way is to dig fmall Pits, and fill 
them with good rich light Mould, and therein Plant your Cole-flower, 

which muft be carefully watered. % 
There are divers forts of Cabbages, and of feveral colour and forms ; -gggw 

but we ftiall here take notice of no more then the ordinary Cabbage and 

Colewort, being fiimcient for our Country Kjtch'w. . 

The Seed is tobefown between Midjummer and Miekaelmafi that it 

may gain ftrensth to defend it felf againft the violence of the Winter $ 

X which 
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whivh neverthelefs it can hardly do in iome years : or you may raife them 
on a hot Eed in the Spring* 
In April, or about that time, they are to be tranfplanted into a very 

. i 'i it rt! 1 » m I J . :f ri 1 /l r> II . i _ l 



rich and well-ftirred Mould ; if you expeft the largeft Cabbages, they de- 



light moft in a warm and light Soil, and require daily wateringtill they 
have taken Root, 

In any ordinary ground,being well digged and wrought,may you raife 

great quantities ot ordinary Qabbages and Coleworfs. 

If you intend toreferve the Seed, let it be of your beft Gri&r£t/»ptaced 
low in the ground during the Winter, to preferve them from the great 
Frofts and cold W inds ; cover them with Earthen-pots, and warm Soil 
ovei the Pots, and at Spring Plant them forth. 

There is another fort of Cabbage, commonly called the Savoy, being 
lb me a hat fweeter and earlier than the common Cabbage h and therefore 

to be preferred : It is raifed and planted as the other, as alio is the fmall 
Dutch Cabbage. 

This is fo common a Sallet-herb either raw or boiled, and the way of 
Propagating thereof fo eafy, that I may the better pafs it by. 

Only if you have a defire to have them white, or blanch them ( as the 
French term it ) then when they are headed or loaved in a fair day,when 

the Dew isvaniftied, bind them about with long ftraw, or raw Hemp • 

or more foeedily, you may cover every Plant with a finall Earthen-pot, 

and lay fome hot Soil upon them, and thus they will quickly become 
white. 

This ordinary Plant is by feveral made ufe of ; it loves a fat and rich 
Soil ; it's ufually fown in the Spring, amWill come up feveral years in 
the fame ground, and may be Planted forth as Cabbages are. 

Ant feeds may be Propagated in England, as tome have already experi- 
enced, by low ing them in February } between the Full and Change of the 
Moon ; then ftrow new Horfe-dung upon them, to defend them from the 
Frofts. Thefe will ripen about Bartholomew tide ; then alfomay you fbw 
again for the next year. 

Let your ground be well ftirred about Michaelmafi for that which you 
fow in February ; the black rich mellow ground is the beft. 



SECT. III. 

■ 

Of Cmots, Turneps, and other Roots ufefull In the 

Kitchin. 

■ 

Carrots are the moft Univerfal & necefiary Roots this Country affords, 
only they will not profper in every ground ; they principally delight in 
a warm light or Sandy Soil , or if Planted in other, it moft be well ftirred 
and manured: but if the ground be naturally warm and light, though 

but indifferently fertil, yet will they thrive therein : It is ufual to fbw 
them in the Intervals between the Beans, in digged not in Ploughed 
Land, becaufe of extending their Roots downwards: After the Beans 
are gone, they become a fecond Crop ; the beft are for the Table, the 
other for the feeding or fatting of Swine, Geefe, &c fbme of thefaireft 
laid up in reafonable dry Sand will keep throughout the Winter. The 
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faireft of them may you relervetill the Spring, and Plant tnera tor 

Seed, ; 

As to the general I way 

^^^^ ie ^1 ^^^^ t 

vou a hint ; therefore have we little more to fay>but that for your iQtch- 
in- ufe y ou may fow them at feveral times 5 and it the Weather, the Birds, 
or the Worm deftroy them, you may renew your labour and colt tor a 
fmall matter. After they are in their Prime, you. mult Houie them 
from the Froft, by laying them in your Celler, or fuch like place, 



The Parfnip is an excellent fweet Root, and very pleating to fome ParM 

People ; it is to be fown in the Spring, in a rich, mellow, and well-ftir- 

jedSoil. When they are grown to any bignefs, tread down the tops, 
which will make the Roots grow the larger i the like may be done 
to Carrots, Turneps > or any other Roots. Towards the Winter, when 
you raife them, they may be difpofed of in Stnd, to be prefer ved as Car- 
Jots, Turneps, &c. The faireft may be kept for Seed ^before of Car- 
rots - and then take the faireft anditalleft tops of thofe Seeds in the 
-mmer, and fow them, and by, this means you may attain the faireit 



Roots 



r. ... 

' ' ' ' ■ 



The Skirret is fweeter than any of the former Roots > they delight in $ ^ 
averyfat and light Mould, and are'raifed of the flips, being planted in 

the Spring time in Ranges, about five or fix inches afunden at ^tne win- 
ter when you.raife the Roots, you may lay the tops in Earth till tl?e 

Spring, for your farther cncreale. , c . c - . 

Kadijbes are fo commonly known,.and their Propagation foeafie,that 0/ ^ 

here needs no more to be faid about them. 1 I. . j . ; r * 

Potatoes are very ufual in Forreign parts, and/are Planted in feveral Qff 

places of this Country to a very good advantage * they, are eanly en- 
sealed, by cutting the Roots in feveral pieces, each piece growing as 
well as the whole Root ; they require a.good fat Garden-mould,bUt will 
crow indifferently well in any ; they are commonly eaten either Butter- 
KinMilk. I do not hear that it hath been as yet effayed, whether 
tly may not bePropagated in great quantities^ food for Swine oro- 



Cattle 



Jerufalem Arttchoaks are near of theMw"of ^otatoes^ hot fo 
good, nor fo whollpnie, but may probably be propagated in great quan- frj^ 
fities, and prove^ood food for Swine: They are either Planted of the 

R °0*LTare S Roots very muchinrequeft for their feveral ^and divers 
fesXyarr P utuntoan:ihe/0^ 

Mould* and are to be fown in March or foon after. ; but if you fow them 
fooner you muft cover them at the firft : Where toy come up t«o thick; 
they may be drawn and planted where they arefctonner : when they are 
grown to fome reafonable bignefs, you ought to tend dow^ori tfead^ the 
Spindle or Stalk, which will make the head the larger taMp with 
Bay-Salt, they have profpered exceeding well. J^jK - 

ally ripe ; thenaretfiey »Wt^»npj^.dn^fili^-^M* refer? 
ved for ufe, in places rather dry tfiah moift. s ^ l J a . K , . r 

This is fo Univerfally known and propagated, thatl ^M l ^?l^m 
it .-If fetin rich ground,it encreafe&to admiration j ; and may be Anmiauy 
multiplied withouthazzard pf weather -.keeping down the leaves makes 



the Root larg 



X 



The? 



I 
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They are fbwn as the Onions, and afterwards it is belt to tfanfpl 



them deep* that they may have a great deal of White fialk, 

being worth two others 



fuch Leek 



The faireft and biggeft of Leeks and Onions are to be referved and plant- 
ed for Seed ; the Stalks whereof are to be propped up with flicks, by 
reafon of their weight: When the Seed is ripe, referve the Heads oil 
fome Cloith, and let them be through dry e're you rub them out. 

There are feveral forts of Kitchin-herbs and Plants very neceffary and 
ufefull, and alfb profitable to be propagated and advanced in our Coun- 
try-Gardens 5 as Thyme, Hyffop, Sage, Rofemary, Marjerom, Violets, and fe- 
veral others .-Their ways and manner of Planting being fb Univerlally 
known, and not altogether pertinent to our difcourf e, I lhali pafs them 
by, and refer you to others that treat of them. 
I thought to have omitted this Flant, by reafon the Statute-Laws 



lb fevere againft the Planters of it, but that it is a Plant fb much impro- 
ving Land, and imploying fb many hands, that in time it may gain foot- 
ing in the good Opinion of the Landlord, as well as the Tenant, which 
may prove a means to obtain fome liberty for its growth here, and not to 
be totally excluded out of the Husbandmans Farm. The great objection 

is the prejudice it will bring to Navigation, the fewer Ships being 

implored* and the Ieflening his Ma jcfties Revenue. To which maybe 
anfwered, That they are but few Ships imployed to Virginia ; and if 
many, yet there would be but few the lefs s for it's not to be imagined, 
that we fliould Plant enough to furnifti our whole Nation, and maintain 
a Trade abroad alfo : And tn cafe it fliould leflen the number of Ships for 
the prcfent, theywould fbon encreafe again, as the Trade of Pirgim* 
would alter in other Commodities, as Silk, Wine, and Or/, which would 
be a much better Trade for them and us. 

And as to the Ieflening his Majefties Revenue, the like Impofition may 
be laid on the fame Commodity growing at home, as if imported from a- 
broad, or fome other of like value in lieu of it. 

Certain it is, that the Planting of it would imploy abundance of peo- 
ple in Tilling, Planting, Weeding, Dreffing,and Curing of it. And the 

improvement of Land is very great, from ten millings per Acre to thir« 
ty or forty pound per* Acre, all Charges paid -.Before the laft fevere Laws, 
many Plantations were in Gloucefierpire, Devonjfrire, Sonterfetjbire, and 
Oxford/hire, to the quantity of many hundred Acres. 

Some object, that our Englifh-Tobacco is not fo good as the Forreign • 
but if it be as well reflected by the Vulgar, let the,xnore Curious rake the 
other that's dearer. Although many are of Opinion that it's better than 
Forreign, having a more Haut-gnfiy which pleafeth fome ; if others like 
it not, they may in the curing of it make it milder, and by that means al- 
ter or change it as they pleafe : It hath been often fold in London for Spa* 
mfh Tobacco. 

The beft way and manner of Planting and Curing it, would be eafily 
obtained by experience :inany attempting it, fome would be fiire to dif- 



the right way of ordering it, and w t ground! it beft affects 
But that which hath been ooferved is, That i t affects a rich, deep, and 



warm Soil, well drefTed in theSprrng before Planting time : The Young 

Plantsr&ifed from feed in February or 'March, on a hot Bed, and then 

planted abroad in your prepared ground, from whence you may ex- 
pect 
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pett a very good Crop, arid lome'times two Crops in a year. The 



> 



when gathered 



firftlaid together on heaps for fome time, and then 



hang'd up( by Threads run through them ) in the fhade,untill they are 5 

through dry, and then put up and Kept; the longer thfe better. In this 

Experience is the beft Matter. 



SECT. V. 



p • 

Of the manner of ordering and preparing of Garden 

ground, making of Hoi-Beds y and Watering of 

the Gardens* Sec. 



I 1 j 

There are many Garden-Plats in England, which either for their cold 

fituation, or the cold or unnatural temper of the foil, or fuch like impe- 
diments, and by reafon of the ignorance of the Gardiner, or ©wner there- 
of, produce little or no Fruit or Tillage an^^ to thecofts, trouble, 
or expectation of the Owners thereof ; Wherefore we (ball give you here 

the beft Rules, Directions, and Inftructions we either know or have 

lead of in any of our Ruftick Authors. 
If the Land be of a light and warm Nature of its (elf whereof your fatrsi 



Garden is made, there needs only common Horfidnngor Cow-dung to be t»»ys oft 



'cm* 



mixed therewith in the digging or trenching, to enrich it; butifthe/* r "« flW,i ^ 

Ground or Mould inclineto a cold Clay, or ftiff ground,then procure fome 



good light and fertii Sand, or Mould of that 



and mix with your 



Dung in fome corner of your Ground equally together, and fufFer it fb 
lie and rot oVer the "Winter, which in the Spring will prove an excellent 
warm Manure to lay to the Roots of your Plants, or to make whole Beds 

thereof, by mixing it in good quantities with thenartural Soil ; and if you 

can procure it with conveniency, the more of PigeanS'dung, Poultry- dung, 
or Sbeeps-dnng you mix with it,, the lighter and warmer it will be. Alio 

qual compofition or mixture of Dung and Earth is neceffary 



bo laid by, that 



#y be thoroughly rotten* and; turned to Earth 



by the Spring, that it may then be fit to renew (hearth about your Hopsi 
Artkhoaks, and fucJf-lite'; and alfoibr the pilantiflg and Sowing therein 



. * 



Cole farters, Cabbages, Onions, &e< 

Thebeftand iureftway offoWiagSeeds tohaiv^thentoft advantage ofj& btfi ^ 
fueh Dung or Soil, and thai: they* may o#me upjttoft eyen, and be all bu- °ff™>»& 
ried at one certain depth, is thus : Firft Rake your Bed even, then throw *"*»7**' 



part of your mixture of Earth and Dung? wlbiefcajfo Rake very 




Lettice 



and level, on which faw your Seedsj whether QtttoWi 

fuch like ; then with a wide Sieve fift on the Earth mixed with Dung 
that it may cover the Seeds about a quarter of an Inch deeper little more 

and you (hall not fail; of a fr uitf u U Crop* . 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold winds, which are very injuri 
bus to moft forts of Plants, next unto Trees, Pales, WaHs,Hedges, &c 
lay your ground after tins following manner ; that is, let it be laid upir 

Ridges a foot or two in geight, fome what upright on the back or North 

fide thereof, and more 
three or four foot broa 



elvingor floping to the Southward, for about 

which fide yon may fb w any of your Gar- 
den-Tillage ; and thefe 7 Banks lying one behind the other, will much 

break 



■ 
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break the Winds, & thefe (helving fides will much expedite the ripening. 

of Peafeor other i : ruits,by receiving more dire&ly the Beams of the Sun: 

and in cafe the ground be over-moift, you may Plant the higher ; and 

if over dry, then the lower : So that it feems to remedy all extreams, 
except Heati which rarely injures. 

%c Mak: H To make a hot Bed in February, or earlier, if you pleafe, for the raifing 

of bat Bdt. 0 f Melons, Cucumbers, Radifhcs, Colefiotvers, or any other tender Plants or 

Flowers, you muft provide a warm place defended from all Winds, by 
being enclofed by a Pale or Hedge made of Reed or Straw, about fix 
or feven foot high, of fuch diftance or capacity your occasions require ; 
within which you muft raife a Bed of about twoor three foot high, and 
three foot over, of new Horfe-dung, of about fix, eighty or ten days old, 
treading it very hard down on the top, being made level : and if you will, 

edged round with Boards ; lay of fine rich Mould about three or four 
inches thick ; and when theextream heat of the Bed is Over, which you 
may perceive by thrufting iii your finger, then Plant your Seeds as you 
think fit ; then ereft lbme Forks four or fiveinches above the Bed,to fup- 

port a Frame made of Sticks, and covered with Straw,to defend the Seed 
and Plants from cold and wet ; only you may open your Covering in a 
warm day for an hour before Noon; and an hour after. Remember to 
Earth them up as they fhootin height ; when they are able to bear the 
cold you may tranfplantthem. . 

Many curious and necefiary Plants would fufter, were they not care- 
of Waving f u jj watcre d at their firft removal, or in extream dry Seafons 5 therefore 
of Plants, nQt tQ be neg i e a ec j. Early in the Spring, whileft the weather is 

cold, be cautious of watering the leaves of the young and tender Plant, 
only wet the Earth about it. 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the Nights yet cold, 
water in the Fore-noons ; but when the nights are warm, or the days ve- 
ry hot, then the Evening is the beft time. m 

If you draw your water out of Wells, or deep Pits, it ought to ftand' 
a day in the Sun in fome Tub, or fuch like, for your tender Plants in the 

BmPond, or River, or Rain-water needs it not,and is to be preferred 
before Well-water, or Spring-water. r 

If you infufe Tigeons-Dungi Sheep-Dung* Hen-Dung,, AJbes, Ltme, 
or any Fat Soil or Matter in your Water, either in Pits, Citterns, 
or other Veffels for that purpofe, and therewith cautioufiy Water 
your Plants ; it will much add to their Encreafe and Multiplwati- 

For Coleflowers,Artichoaks, and fuch like, let the ground fink a lit- 
tle round the Plant, in form of a fhallow Difb, the water will the better 
and more evenly go to the Roots. . « . 

Water not any Plant over-much, left the Water carry with it away 
the Vegetative or Fertil Salt ; and fo impoverifh the Crouud, and chill- 

ttic Plsnt * 

It is better to water a Plant feldom and throughly ; than often and 
flenderly; for a fhallow Watering is but a delufioh to the plant,and pro-: 

vokes it to root fhallower than otherwife it would, and fo makes it more 
obvious to the extremity of the weather. 

If 
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If you are willing to have the ground always moilt about any Plant, 

place near it aV efiel of Water, putting therein a peice of Woolen Cloth 

or Lift, and let the one end thereof bang out of the Veflel to the ground, 
the other end in the Water, in manner oR^Crine : Let the Lift or Cloth 
be firft wet, and by this means will the watdr continually drop till all be 

dropped out of the VefTel, which may then be renewed. The end that 



hangs without the* VefTel, muft >,e alA^ays lower thap. the water within 



the VefTel, elfe it will hot fil cctied : If itidrop not faft enough i encreafe 

your Lift or Cloth Mf too f#Vdiminiibit.io\ . ; \l ,\ 
If the Weather be never fo dry when you fow aiw fortspf Seeds, water 

them not till they have been in the ground fcVera^ 8ay s/aqd the ground 

a little fetled about them. 
The feveral obfervations an^ireajgn? MPJaflting* Rowing, Propa- 

ting, and ordering ail fojts of Qarden*^i}l f ag4?^and temperwg, and fit- 
ting the ground, and the divers Ppngs,^oil% ^nd. Mift u s for that pur 



pole are more largely and pamcqjarly JTrea|<?d of wy .fyftw* tioriicuL 
tw*% lately Printed. 
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notwithftand 



ring the ground, and facilitating other labours, and Exerciles, as tor tne 
^SSS tSSSSSSSL own proper ule,and for the Home 

*^fks£££S&& Tour 

our Forreien Trade : Our Sheep great quantities of Wool, vv nerevu tft 
ou CloSg is maintained, and Leather for ^^^^J 
Swine excellent Bacon: Our Coneys plenty of Fur .Our to* litore or 

Rathe rs™Bees Wax and Honey, <h. All conducing to fupport 
the flourifhing Trade of England. 



SECT. I. 



Of Beajis. 



i 

The hath the Preheminence aboveall others, being the-Nobleft, 

StrongeftTswi teft.and moft neceffary of all the Beafts ufed » this Coun- 
ts f S? the &MU for the P%* and Ort, and for the P«i. . 
^K^vSoa fto/e of Pafture, either in Several or in Com- 
mon or fn Wood or Groves, it is no fmall advantage to keep a Team of 

the Breed : but where there is moft of Arable, and a little of Pa- 
a t Z?H^otQtMm are more neceffary : which difference we 
mav obferve Keen for «flT« » n 'he Paftures 

SwSffiS the naked Corn-Coumries ; the one full of gallant 

luft v -M*"'* tbe other of Horfes and <« «/« g'.' „ . •„_ Rw( iin<r 
7s to the Shape and Proportion, Cto Age, 



Subjeft, it being too large for this pla 



obtain for his~Stock, under this Charafter 



For /i/> IJfue of tk gen* rout Sire 

Walks proudly round about the fpac'wus Field, 

WhiUfl bis [oft Thighs in j apple Flexures yield, 

Firfi dares the way, and threat ning Rtvers take, 
And o*re am unknown Bride at Fu/l-fpeed make $ 
Nor fears vain founds : That hath a lofty Neck 
^hand/cm Head, fhort Belly, and broad Bac\ 
Luxuriant Swelling on his valiant Brcafi, &c. 
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Thole that can procure a good kind, and have the conveniences of 

breeding them, raiie the greateft advantage that is to be made of any o- 
ther Animal Whatfoever. 

jffes are commonly kept, yet "not to be little fet by, becaufe of their 
fundry Commodities, and the hardnefs of their Feeding: For this poor 
Beafts contents himlelf with whatfoever you give him ; Thifties,Tsr } ars, 
Stalks, Chaff, ( whereof every Country hath ftore;are good meat with 

him : Befides, he mav beft abide the ill looking to of a negligent Keep- 
er, and be able to fuftaiir blows, labour, hunger and thirft, being leldotn 

or never lick ; and therefore of all Other Cattle longeftcndureth ; for 
being a Beaft nothing chargeable, he ftrveth for a number of neceflary 
lifes : in carrying of TBurdens he is comparable to the Horfe ; he dfaweth" 
the Cartffo the Load be not great) for Grinding in the Mill he paueth all 

others. Thus far Haresbatch. 

The Milk of the Jflis efteemed an excellent reftorative ( by molt 
Learned Phyfitians J in a Confumption. 

But I prefumc one main Impediment of their not being lb frequently 
kept, is their deftru&ive Nature to Trees, which they will Bark with 
their mouths where they can come at them : This is no ways pleafing to 
a good Husband. . 

The Mule or Moil y is bred 6f a Mare covered with an Afi : It's SLoftie 
hardy Beaft, much better then an Afi> and very tradable and capable of 
much Service. 

Cows and Oxen are worthy' Beafts, and in great requeft with the oj 'G># 

Husbandman, theOxe being ufefull at his Cart and Plough, the Cow 2** 

yielding, great ftoreof provifion both for the Family and the Market. 

Concerning their Form, Nature, and choice, I need fay little^ every 
Countryman almoft underftanding how to deal for them. 

A F /* /* C f% TJ* • if J • • 1 



/ - 



As offiorfeS) fo of Cows, fiTrgWs advice is to procure thebeft. 




Who e*re bre eds 

Bra ve Horfes, or for Plough Jlrong Bullocks Feeds r ' 

To choofe ivell+bodfd Females muft have tare i 
Of the heft jhape the four-lookt Heifers are ; 
Her Bead great, long her Neck, and to her Thigh \ 



r ■•: 



Down from her Chin her Dewlaps dangling lye, 
$ Long-ftded, all parts large, whom great Feet heirs, 

And under crooked Horns her briflly Ears % 
Thofe heft I like whom jpotted white adorn, 
Orjhun the Toke, oft butting with the Horn ; ; 
the whole Cow fair, and Ptfagd like the Male, 
Sweeping the ground with her long bufjby Tttil. 

Y 



- * 

i 



The 




OfBeafl 




Of Sbtef 



nt -u** fnrt is the \m &b»tch Co* that brings two Caivcs at one 

The beft fort is tne large Qne Meal 

birth, and gives ordinarily ^^? ^^ ng ofiheir Diieafes, and 
As for t^ir W^gSS^ *, I refer you to 

?uch^ SUbjea than ' 

admit of. . j ^ • the c hi c feft Place, and is by Tome 

P Mankind, both for Food and Appare . 



fo Mankind, both tor rooa auu •• . ffl fc finer Woo! then o- 

Whereof there are : divers j^^g^ thefaireft Fleeces of 
thers, as the H''^"'- Sh "f ( fends, as to their proportion ; 

any in AUq they "J^Jf ^ ^ D( , ar e the largeft of 

r„„. or* uenz finall, othei s largei . jjuiuk _j vio ri v. hear 



e are very imall, owe. s ""B" i n EmlM, and Yearly bear 

.... being touch b.gger than any Jav ^ '^ r fXtha they fometimes 

«^or.^t^j*»^^^S« ofvery W advaa- 

^ 3±L# to the Husband- 

. This fe*ft is.alfo. of .a very ?P nfiderab te adv amag ^ 

*int y Oiftw* *°i«4^K»t he dlifirent Km of 

fidenog them as P»ri, *JJ- f rtfed of any Creature 



ng them as Ag, «w, ^j, "Jkcourfiai&od 0 f any Creature 
their Food being obtained at fo ea >ea_rat? d > very confide- 

P^.and other C^Prov'fio n,it an ^J*?^ Colemrtu KJi- 
rabte advantage to fow ^ZJ&thSv^ P' ants and Roots ' 



they eat not, intogscelleii^U. ^ V V ^ wafte their Flefh much 
Tf th*v are Mered to run abroad, tn^ey w 



If they are ft>ttereci to f .uu ^ffi 1 ^ 4nd Beneficial way to 

ft lt^^&^SSt£ for their FUih and 



0/G 




S °Thefe are kept in ^^fg^ffi S£ 
The Kids are efteemed good*** gjgg^ ^ fort 0 f them breed 

and other things : ""^^Sjli* where many Horfes 



cal Difeafes 



* 



And to keep Goats take thou no fmaSa 

Nor lefl (ball be thy gain, than if they 

In rich Mtlefian Fleeces cloathd y 
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So firgiUdvlks ; but it is for their Milk, which iu that Age and 

Country was much let by. • ' 

The Milk of Goats is efteemed the greateft Nounlher of all liquid 
things whereon we feed, ( except Womans Milk ; and the moft comfor- 
table to the Stomack ; from whence the Poets feign,, that their God 
Jupiter himfelf was nourifhed with Goats-milk. . 

They crop and are injurious to young Trees 5 therefore are to fee 

kept with much caution. ' ■ ,-*'.. 

rirgn obferved that their bite did burn fuch Tillage tKey cropt ; and 
they were by the Italians efteemed very pernicious to Corn, Plants, and 
Fruit,whereforc in their Leafes they provided that their Tenants ihould 
not keep any ofthefe forts of Cattle: This wrong that the Tillage tut- 
fered by their Teeth was fuppofed to proceed from their Conltitution,as 

being always in aFever; for which reafon G^/ were not Dermitted to 
come within the Caftle of Athens, for fear they fhould crop the Okvrfree 
produced there by Minerva. Neither is it an ohjeaidn that tn6 Trees 
are large and tall out of their reach, for they will chmb a vdry tall Tree 
efpecially the Elm. Therefore fuch places are fitteft for them that are 
Rocky and full of Shrubs, Gofle, and fuch like, whereother Cattle will 
not thrive, as in the moft part of Wales, and fome corners or England 

where they turn to good advantage. . , 

Although they are not efteemed amongft the number orprohtable # i% 
Cattle, yet are they very neceflary fervants, and the moft obferVant and 
affeftionate of all Beafts whatever to Mankind: Their love, even to the 
lofs of their lives, in defence of their Mafter, his Cattle, Goods, &e. their 
officiou fnefs in Hunting, and feeking after all forts of Prey QtGatne, zrQ 
fo commonly known, and fo frequently made ufe of, that it s needleis 

to tell you fo. ^ j 

Only that they are of different forts and natures ; fome as a Guard to 
defend your Houfezn&Goods, others as Shepherds, to defend your Weep 
zndCattlc, others as Jaceals or Watchmen, always wakeful! to rouze up 

the heavy Maftiffs ; whereof fome are for the Bear, and others tor 

the Bull, , ' i r __. 

Some Dogs are for the Game ; as for the Stag, Buck, Fox> Hare 
Corny, Police, Otter, fVeefil, Mole&Q. Alfo Tor the \Dmkj *m£ 

Patridge, Quay I, Moor-hens, and feveral others forts of Land and fV* 

ter fowl. ' . '.'pi . 

Others are kept for their Beauty, Shape, and Proportion, and tor their 
doeible Nature, being apt to Dance, and perform feveral other Acts ot 

Activity,^ 



9 



Befides thewilde, which are very profitable in .V^arrens, tameC^^i 
may be kept to a very great advantage, either in Hutches 



, UL 111 J. 11 J, 



Pits 



which is much to be preferred. ThefePitsare %k about fif or feven 
foot deep, in a good light Mould 5 or in Chalk or Sand they delight moft. 

Thelearetobemade round or fquare, and walled with Stone or Brick, 
to preferve the Earth from foundring, in leaving places on the fades tor 

the Coneys to draw and make their Stops or Buries. 

Y a & 



v 
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Of Fowl. 



Heir km fa 



Attfce one cndor'fidc makea hollow place lor tlx thek orcit in* 
chaining him to a fmall ftump, that he may have liteity to go to the 
Rack to feed, and to his Den to reft : On the other fide or end, let the 
j laces be left for the Does to make their flops in. 

About the middle of the Pit may you place the Rack to feed them in ; 
the Buck on the one fide and the Does on the other. 

In a Pit of abour ten foot fqu are may be kept two or three Does ( be- 
fides the Buck ) which will bring each of tbem about fiftv or moie>oung 

ones in a Year, fometimes feventy or eighty. When they are about a 

Month old, you may take them out of the Pit, and eithet fpend them, or 
feed them in another Pit or place made for that purpofe. 

Their Food is for the moft part Greens growing in or about your Gar- 
dens ; as Carrots and their Cretns, Coleworts, Sowthiftles, Mallows, 
Dandilion, Saxifrage, Parfley , Grafs, and many other. Alfo Hay, Bran, 

Grains, Oats,^*. 

They ought to be; conftantly fed and cleanfed, and great care taken 
to fceep them from Cats, Pollcats, ^. 

Ifyou have much Garden-ground, and a good Soil free from Water, 
Clay, or Stone, for them to breed in, they will thiive exceedingly, and 
doubly repay your care and trouble. 

% feeding them with dry Meat between whiles, in the Winter-fca- 
fbn, it preferves them from theKot : which in moift weather they are fub- 
je& unto ; but if you feed them much with dry Meat, you muft let them 

water, otherwife not. 

The black or filver-haired are moft ufually kept tame, their skins be- 
ing of great value. 

The great Dutch Rabbit is the beftfor their food, being much larger 

than the other. 

But the white Shock-Rabbit of Turkei is the molt pleafant, having long 
and fine hair, and is now become the moft in Mode. 



fnfitof 



Sect. II. 




Of FotfL 

* 

The Country mans Farm or Habitation cannot be faidtobe coropleatly 
ftored or flocked without Fowl as well as Beafts, yielding a confiderable 
advantage by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies, and Feathers, amongft which 
\ e Poultry fern to have the Preheminence. being more univerfally kept 
thenany other fort whatfoever; in fomuch that any poor Cottager that 

lives by theHigh-way -fide may keep of them*being able to ihtft for thera- 
felvesthe moft part of the year, feeding on Injcfts y and on any thing 
almoft that's Edible by any other fort of Animal. 

They are kept to a very great advantag* in ;the Backfides, and at the 
Barn>doors of great Farms; and as lfiave been certainly informed, a 
gpod Farm hath been wholly ftockt, with •&tfry, fpend ing the whole 
Crop upon them, and keeping feveial to attend tbem ; and that it hath 
redounded to a very confiderable improvement. It leems alfo con fonant 

toreafbA>efpeciaJly if within a day's journey ; of lendon % that they might 



r 



have 



• 
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ha7eaqu«C"rctctniaudd good Market, being m a capacity to furnifo 
the Market throughout the Year,either with £ggs,Chtckens, Pullets, Ca- 
po„s,ot Cocks mdrtws. And the Feathers muft needs yield a confide 
rable advantage ; and the Uung of Poultry being of great ufe in the Land 

much* exceeding the Dung of any Cattle yhatloever. 

Therefore if convenient places or houfes were made tor them, as darK #.^ >jrM <j 
as may be,which doth much expedite their fatning ; & the Poultry then Jjjg •/ 
fed, and their Dung referved, and before it hath taken wet let it be misl- 
ed with Earth, it w ill undoubtedly anfwer the Expence of a great part ot, 
the Corn you feed them withall. 

If they are fed with Buck, or French whett, or With Hemp feed , they £wrr ^ 
will lay more Bggs than with a ny ol her fort of Grain, . °t W 

Buckwheat either ground and made in Parte, or whole (theformer way 
is the better ) is the fceft fingle fatner of Fowl ; Hemp feed, as they 
fay, giving an ill favour to the flefh 0? the Bird that feeds on it: but 
this only upon report * if it prove otherwife, it would be one great en- 
couragement to the Planting or Sowing of Hemp that the Seed Ihould 

fee of fo great ule. a- ■■■ A. 

In £<>ypt thev hatch their Eg^s in great quantities, in Owns made tor of 

that purpofe. In feveral placei in this country alfo one Hen will lead the 
BrocS of two or three Hens, fo that they be hatched near about a time : *"> 
therefore may you with much facility hatch three or four dozen of 
in a Ump furmce madeofa few Boards, only by the heat of a Can- 
dle or Lamp ; fo that you order them that they may hate* a bout the 
fame time that the Hen hatches her Eggs that you intend (hall lead them. 
Bv which means in a warm Room may one/&»lead many Ctokau 9 $na 
raife them up with little charge, and without the lofs of tune ot the 0* 

Ch This e way may beoffingular ufe, where you keep P$M of divers 
finds, that is, of the largeit kinds to lay, and a few of the lefrer to fit ana 

Nurfe up the Chick 



Geefeim Fowl very profitable in many places where thgjf ar 
nans to feed them on, being a Creature thmequiresTittle c^and 

dance, and little charge in feeding them, . „„ - 

They multiply extraordinary in fome places, breeding twice a year; & 

itf all places yielding a confiderable price. f , 

Alfo their Feathers are no fmall advantage,efpeciaily if you fhare them 
as they do Sheep, as in fome places is ufual. , . f r 

You may fetthemonany number of Eggs under jifteen, 
ven, giving to each Goofe her own eggs; for it is faid they will not hatcn 

* S ft?s n obler"ved of Geefe, that in cafe the Waters arefr^en up, - 



fome hard Winters they are ) about their Treading time,, that then the 



Com> °f Gtfa 



moft part of their Eggs will prove Addie.The ™}£*Mf}°**?£ 

tf^Goofe proves more fruitful when (he is trod by the Gander m the 

Water, than if upon the Land. , J f . 

.The ^ Young or Green Gtefe are heft fatted if kept dark, and fed waft* 
Ground- Mault and Milk mixed together. ^ e «> 

; The old and Stubble-Gee ft will be fat the- fame way > or fed with 
new Malt* 

Bui 



I 
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^principal But in fatting otGeefe you may obierve, that they ulually m, cipe- 
obfavauoH cia j. | n the n ight.time, with their Beaks or Bills on their Ramps, where 
Zcf. they fuck out raoft of their Moifture and Fatnefs at a fmall Bunch of 

Feathers, which you fhall find ftanding upright on their Rumps, always 
moift; which if cutaway clofe before you put them up to fatting, they 
will be fat in much lefs time, and with much lefs Meat than otherwife. 
For all Water-fowl fuck their Oyl or Greafe at that place, wherewith 

they prune their Feathers, which they ufuallydo whileft they fit ftili. 
By means whereof they are rarely wet with Rain, or by Diving, as o- 

*thei?Fowl are. ^ r » j 

They will feed on, and fatten likewife with Carrots cut imall, and 

given them. „ f , 

Tie *»t The Jews, who are efteem'd the skilfulleft Feeders that be, do wrap 

of the Goofe in a Linnen Apron : They hang her up in a dark place, flop- 

fatmzGeefe. • hef Ears with p ea f e> or f ome other thing, that by neither hearing 

nor feeing of any thing, flie be not forced to ftruggle nor cry. After 
they give her Pellets of Ground-malt or Barley, fteepedin Water thrice 
aday7fetting by them Water and Gravel ; by which manner of feeding 
they make them fo fat, that it is almoft incredible. 

I have heard it confidently affirmed and related by one, That in France 
he faw Carps fatted, by being bound with their Noles upright, and daily 
fed with white-bread and Wine : whether their Bodies were in the wa- 
ter or no, I remember not. This, as he affirmed, made the Carps exceeding 

fat and pleafant. r . r 

Moft certain it is* that darknefs doth much conduce to the fatningot 



any Creature h and alfo reft and flecp, as appears by the Bears and Foxes 

in the Northern Climates. 

Gravel not a little availeth, it being ufual that when Poultry are pen- 
ned up, and have loft their Appetite, being fet where Gravel is, they will 

QfDtich gr Tame D/L £being much of the Nature of Geefe, we fhall fay the lefs 

of them, only that they require more Water to dabble in than do tne 
Geefe, andKat they are not fo good Meat. There are fome forts of them 
that lay great ftore of Eggs, which are more to be preferred, and, are di- 

ftinguifhed from the other by the turning up of their Bills more than the 

other forts. , ■ _ • • 

There are a certain fort of Ducks kept only to draw unto them, and, 

<t*?>- as it were, Trapan whole Flights of fViUe-Ducks, and bring or conduft 
Duck * them to the places of their retirement, which are Pools made on purpofe: 

the manner and form whereof, and alfo the breeding of thele torts ot 
Ducks, arid the taking of the Wilde-Fowl they bring with them,we leave 
tothemoreskilfullinthatExercifetotreatof. - ^ a - cftt , 

Turkeys, or G'wneyhens, orCockr, are a mclancholly Fowl, as appears by 
of Turkey their dolefull cry, and the anger that they feem to have agamlt rtd co- 

lours, being poffeft with a ftrong conceit that they are mocked , by. rea; 

fon their own Combs or Wattels are Red. They are a great Feeder, ^de-; 
vouring more than they are worth by far, if they are fed with Corn ; but 
if let at liberty, and have ranging.room enough, they feed on Herbs, or 
the Seeds of Herbs, without any great charge or trouble, except in tto 



breeding* at which time they requite carefull attendance, being 
tream chill Bird. 



Some 




►ye near 



have letthe|iwJ«W/nus^i«^.^v»»»OT^' : o i;„„ Vheir Kefts 

Ex ira^ssf^ss 



better meat than the blacker fort,. but wwhaJl, IWWl ... 



thattjiev for 



d *£^ bAZ*** or inhere are, botfe vrilde. <^i«Hkv«4 *~ 

feed on the Bents, or feed ot Bemt-g ^ aSf of eSs1«4 Young 
had • And ufualiy about that time have they ftore. ot £gS s ^ * .» 

^ThS ? ootogfhat more affea:than ** 5 *t 
t tSEZ - of ti Jovati of ^«&^J^&££Z. 



nefs thereof 



MTDbfeat the which makes the Pig WflStwn »*H 

S fitch that cafually comethere, dually roam uftere they ttW wen 
g^.^fP^J"- ixt wkh Sand and Water Vl« k*W* 

ally in Common Mortar. fl - n atfi e holeswalhed therewith, thwrU^^ 

them company home, to the great encreafe of tf ei . cm** 

Thts hath been always efteemed an endfctt *W£jffi o, 

. ther by wafting the holes «*»^J^"*Tr^ 

feeding them with Meat fteeped iijfochWMer 



:dine them witn wieai n«Htu ... ~« „ raate ft D ower ^* 1 

But chat which hath been experienced to havw h« ' B««*J?^ 5T«*. 
todraw chefe Birds from their former ^^gg^ J&g 
that you take a Bitch (in her heat oi Luft, or botj AT Wt, « 
term it ) and after ffie is fleyed and boweUedMBfef gjgjjj. 
prefcribetorofthe^ 

& Ent been J experienced W ay to Stock, 

decay'd Houfe in a foort time. 
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Stuns are Birds kept for their Beauty and magnificent Depo 
b^mg the Proudelt, nioft Chafte and Jealous; and leafl: fuftainer of in I 
janes o- any other; Their flefb k ridt fb much regarded as the flelhof 
o:her Water fowl. 

Yet is the Ognet a Noble Difti at great Entertainments, which may be 
farted and made the more acceptable* by keeping them apart in a clofe 
Pond out of which they cannot gfet, having only a little dry Grafs pi 



fit and prune the 
iha i low VelTek with 



Near to the Wa:eryou fliall place Tubs 
fVheat, Barley; dried Maidt, or fuch like, 



Of ?eacotkt. 



fome drv, and lome in Water for them to feed on at pleafure ; and fome* 
time* caft them fome hot fweet Grunt on the Water : By this means, in 
* one xMohrh may chey be fat. 

Peacocks are ufually kept for their excellent Beauty and Deportment ; 
yet they are beneficial to the places where they are kept, by cleanling 

ts alio are good 



them of Snakes, Adders* and fuch like ; Their Chicke 

M 



It is a Bird of Underftanding and Glory : for being praifed, he elevates 

and fpreads his lofty Tail 5 and of Pride, for no fooner doth he behold 

his feet v not thinking them compleat enough for fb painted a Pageant, 
hi letj> his Tail fall out of meer conceit 5 which appears by his melanchol- 
ly pofture at the lofs or fhedding of his Tail, till nature hath rene wed it. 

Qft*m Phe- * n anv P' ace tnc ^ e mav be' kept for pleafure and variety ; but in places 

and the near London, or fome great City, for advantage. 
a^erttigof /vlr Hartlib hath the Relation of a Lady that kept fb many near CbeU 
- fyi that fhe hatched two hundred in one Spring ; whereof that though 

many dved, yet by far the greater part would come to perfection : Alio 

there are many near Lonion who keep them to make profit of them ; 



That they are very eafv to bring up, and to keep, when they are once 
pair the firft Month ; for till then they muft be kept only wich Ants Eggs, 
and fed with nothing elfe, which are eafily obtained The firft Month 
being part, thev are fed with Oats only, requiring nothing elfe : But as 

they love to be kept in Graflte Fields,fb one muft change them oft to frefti 
grounds, becaufe they taint the Grafs. Alfo the courts may be inclofed 
with Laths s the Fence muft be made high, and places of Refuge covered 
with Nets to keep the Hawk from them and their Chickens,which they 
more greedily defire than any other Came whatfoever. 



SECT. 



III. 



Of InfeSts. 



• i 

Over and above the Stock of Cattle, Fowl,dv wherewith the Coun- 
try-Farm is generally replenifhed,thereare feveral forts oilnfetts, that 

being judicioufly and carefully managed & ordered, may bring into the 

Husbandmans Purfe no fmall advantage. Amongft many of them that 
are ufefull in feveral Countries, and to feveral ends and purpofes, we 



have only two, which are Bees and Silk- Worms, that are familiarly 



known and preferved amongft us, whereof we fliall Treat apart. And 



firft oiBtts* 



* 



Being 



Of 'Bees. 




Bern* fo commonly known and kept in this Kingdom, that there is 
fcarcely a Village ( excepting near great Cities and Towns where they 
are not kept ; whereof there are many feveral Trafts written and pubhlh- 
ed fnll of Rules, Precepts and Directions. for the ordering, preferving, 
and managing thefe profitable Creatures, both after the old and com- 
monly known method, and according to fuch new ways and Inventions 
that have been lately difcovered and experienced, for the Improvement 
and advancement of the Income or Profit of this moft admirable Crea- 
ture: Which feveral ways of ordering them being fo multifarious, and 
the feveral Tracts written of them fo difficult to obtain, fo intricate to be 
undei rtood,and their Rules and Diredions fo different and uiicertain, & 
fubj ed to fo many grofs errors and miftakes, I hope it will be an accepta- 
ble work to the Countrey man for me, in this place, to give you the moft 
feied and approved Rules and Directions that are difperfed in fuch feve- 
ral Authors, and to difcover unto you the many Fallacies and Deceits 
that fome would lead you unto, by pretending newer and more advan- 
tageous ways of ordering them than before were known ? who themfelves 
had never made a through Experiment of whatthey publifhed ; ever re- 
ferring unto the Ingenouus and Worthy BU'TLER, the Praifeand 
Reipeds iuftly dueunto him, far his moft Accurate and Excellent Piece 

on this Noble Subjed ; who hath as Methodically and compleatly hand- 
led this Part, as ever any Author ( in our Language did any other belong- 
ing to the whole Mipry of Agriculture, or in any wife relating to it ; yet 

are there many Rules, Precepts, and Ways of ordering thefe curious 
Creatures, not mentioned in his, Book, elfe had it been needlefs here to 
h ive faid any thing concerning them. 

There is no Creature to be Kept about our Rural Seat, that aliords 
unto us fo much variety of Plealure as the 'Air. 

In temii labor, at tenuis, non gloria. Virgil. 

■ 

Although they are fmall, yet they are numerous ; and although they 
are bufied up and down on poorand mean things, yet the matter they 

collect is Rich and Noble: they never reft, nor are Idle, but in the ex- 

trcamelt cold and wetfeafons. In the Spring the firft warm Sun invites 

them abroad to reek after imploymeht, which they daily follow, till the 
bitter Frofis, cold and ftiff Winds, and great Rains hinder them. They 
are out early in the morning; you fhall hear them like Swarms humming 
on the Lime trees by the Sun-rhlng, when they fend forth the fragrant 
fonts from theirBlolToms. And in the Evening late (hall you have thera 
return from their hard, yet pleafant Labours. 

* 

At fejf* mult a referunt fe nolle minor es f , "Virgil 
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thymo plena, &c 

But thofe that youthfuli be, and in their Prime, 
Late in the night return, laden with Thyme ; . 

On every Bu{£ and Tree about they foread, 

And are with Caffia and rich Saffron fed, 
Or Purple Daffodils, and Lindons tall, 
All reft at once, at once they labour all. 
Early they march, and ftay till Ev'ning drives 

Them from fweet Fields and Food to fhelt'nng Hives. 

Z Idlenefs 
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Idlenefs is fo deteftable a Vice amongft them, that they will not admit 
of it, nor tolerate it in any ( fave their Sovereign / but every one is con- 
tinually bufied either abroad in colle&ing their Food, or at home in 
building Combs, feeding their Young, or fome other imployment. 

Ventnrxque hyemis memores t/tate Lborem 
£xperiuntur, • ' r~ ' 

Mindful of Winter-labour in the Spring, 
And to the publick Store they profit bring, 
tor fome provide, and by a compatt made, 
Labour abroad ; others at home are ftaid 
To lay Narciffus Tears, and yielding Gum, 
As the firft ground-work of the Honey- Comb. 

■ 

There are no Creatures perfift in that Unity and Amity one towards 
another in the fame Houfe or Habitation, they having no fiijgle propri- 
ety in any thing they do or get * For whatever they gather, all have a 
part; if any be injured the other will revenge his wrongs, although 

to the lofs of their Lives. 

Their Labour is not compulfive,every one atting his part voluntarily 

and feemingly contend and endeavour to outvie each other in their nim- 
ble and expeditious Voyages, where they fo mightily lade themfelves ; 

that many times their decay 'd wings are not able to fupport them home 
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Sape etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 

Attrivere 3 ultroque animamfubfufcededere 

Tantus amor florum, & generandi Gloria, mtUU. Virgil. 

But oft their Wings are torn on Rocks abroad, 
Freely fpendine their Lives beneath their Load ; 
In Flow'rs, and making Honey fuch a Pride, 

They have, by which their Lives away do glide. 

What living Creature can you keep about you, that can yield you 
morepleafure, delight and profit, than thefe that poffefs fo little room 
asafmail Partition of your Garden: that require no other Houles than 
what's made of Straw, unlefs you will afford them a better j that leek 
their own Food throughout the year, if judicioudy ordered ; that re- 
uire fo little trouble and attendance, as-only a carefull Infpection iome 

sw hours in the day into your Jfiary in the Months of May and June& 
the lending unto them your afllftance fometimes in their defence againlt 

their Enemies, and to help them in their neceffmes, in the Winter- time 
and bad weather, when they cannot help thcmfelves ; and that yield io 
confiderable a yearly reward unto you for ally ouf care, pamsand indu-. 

Itry about them. . , 

There can be nothing kept more advantageous than an ^/^.accord- 
ing to the ftock or fum y ou lay out. Many a Coumreyman hath railed a 
fulicient Lively hood only from thefe laborious Creatures : We need 
producenoPrefidentforit v itis fo ufual, alfo feems to hint as 

much, where he faith 
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I faw an old Corycian, who enjo/d 
'Few Acres r not for Paftorage employ d ; 
Nor was it fit for Com or Fineyard found ; 
Tei were his Thorns with Silver-ZMts Crown* d 



Here yon could Vervain and rich Poppy find 
That weallhkftKjngs he equal? d in his mind \ 
To him huge Swarms his Bees firft pregnant brought 
AndfuH Comls with Rivers of Honey fraught, 



But many are ready to object, that they will not thrive inthisorthat 
place, or with this or that peribn ; and that fometimes they thrive a year 
or two, and no more, with many other fuch like conceits .; which it 
rmhty confidered, it is only the ignorance, flothlulnefs, or wilfull neg- 
lect of the Keeper or Matter of them that occaflons, thefe milhaps : And I 
queftion not, but if the due and orderly Rules hereafter mentioned be 

obferved, but that they will equally thrive at all fealonafele times, and 
with all perfons, the places and other accidents confidered. . , 

Principiofedesjpibus,ftatioqiicpetenda. * VirgiL 

A convenient and necelfary placeistobe made ; choiceofforyour^/^/^^/*y.. 
kry It is ufual for ttiofe that have but few, to place them in any corner 

of their Garden, or in their Courts or Backfides, arid fome in tiie Clofes • 

adioyning to their Houfes, others for wartt'of convenient rooni without 
doors, have fet them in the Lofts or upper Rooms of their Houfes,and in 
all or any of thefe places will this laborious Creature live ^ but not with 
that content, nor to that advantage of the Bee-Mafter, as if more propi- 
tioufly difpofedof; for either they have not fufficient of the Sun where- 
in they principally def-ght, and which enables them for their employ- 
ment, or they are too much open to the Wind's, which is a great hin- 
drance to them in their Tecum when laden, or they are fubject to An- 
novances,incidcm to luch clofe corners and inconvenient places ; which 
is a principal caufe of their not thriving fo well as otherwife they might 

do, if better placed. « i- > 

Therefore where it is ih your Eleftion what place to have, and intend 
topoflefsvour felfof a poniiderablfi ftock of Bees \. make a fquarePlat,f^^ - 
anS feverand divide it by its feltyof capacity at ifwer able to the ftock 
you intend to raife ; but rattier bigger than lefs,and rather long- (extend- 



ing from Eafi to Weft) ctfan fquare, facing to the South ; rather inclining 

to the Weft than Eaft y becaufe of thVBees late retiring home, that thej 
frwv not then want Hght: Butfomeare : of another opinion, that it s 
heft to let them have the titft Sun in the morning 5 , f that they may go early 
dbroad, that being the moft apt tir^e for the gathering of Honey : Alio I 
have known Bees thrive,very well, haying th* fir^rife of the Sun at 
their doors ; and othersnotto thrive jtjeing de^medfome hours fro 
it bv ftiadowy Trees; and in another place by a Wall V but the fureft way 
is to let them have as uracil of 1 both' Mqrniiig and Evening Sun, as the 
Places and Fences wilfgiv^ way ... . ........ 

You may be fure that tfie Morning^un makte them fwarm early in 

the day, elfe they will fWarm late?' ; : '' ; ' s - '.. . . t . .'. 
Let it be fecurely defended front high W* on every fide, ei- 



ther naturally by Hills, TreesV A &c or Artificially by Houfes 
Barns, Walls, &c. aW let the hiimVbtic^m^mtH the otlier 
fliould be 'but low, or far diftaritVleftlt hinder fhe'Suh, and alfo 
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flight: Alfo let there be no ill fmells or favour near it, nor that Poul* 
try frequent the place. ■ . 

Let the ground of your Apiary be kept Mown, not d igged nor pared, 
becaufe it is too hot intheSummer, and toocold in the Winter. 

It is alfo very convenient to Plant feveral Trees at fome reafonable di- 
ftance from your Bees, Plum- trees, Cherry-mesy Apple-trees, Filberts, 
Hazels, Thorns. &c. that they may pitch at fwarmmg-time near at home, 

and not be in danger of being loft for want of a lighting-place ; for want 



whereof you may ftick up green Boughs, and the Bees will pitch upon 



th AT fo let not your Apiary be very far from your home, that you may be 
often with them at Swarming- time, and on feveral occaGons. 

The common or ufual way is either stools or Benches ; Stools are uied 
by moft, and efteemed the better of the two, fome whereof are of Wood* 

and fome of Stone; the Wood are efteemed the better, the Stone being 

hot in the-Summer, and cold in the Winter.Thefe Stools are placed at dir- 
ferent heights, fome on the ground, others mounted aloft two foot high; 
but in medio vims, about twelve Inches is aa rodMierent height, and let 
a little ihelving, that the Rain may riu> oft Tfrefe&w/x ought to be two 
or three Inches wider than the you place upon them, with a place, 
before a little broader for the Bees to light on- 

Thefe Stools ought toftand at. leaft five Foot the one from the other, 
meafuring from the middle of each other Stool, in ftreight Ranks frorn 
Eafi to Weft-, which Ranks, if yotifclace them one behind another, had 
need be fix or eight Foot afunder, and the Suols of the one Rank placed 
againft the open places or intervals of the other : Place them not near the 
Fences on neither fide, nor before, for; hindring their flight. 

Benches are ufed by many ; fome I have feen placed the one above the 

other, and on each a Row of Stocks of Bees; which although they may 



poflibly thrive, yet 



any wite convenient j for Benches cannot be 



thought neceffary, unlefs you place the Hives near together, which pro- 
duces many inconveniencies. Alfo one cannot fo eafily cometo them, *~ 



trim, drefe, or order the 



ft 



where they ftand fo near, or on Benches, as 



where they ftand fingjy or apart. 

But if ydttintend to go through witfctbe work, and make a comp eat 
Apiary worthy of your care and pains, ana" wherein you intend to place 
apart ofyourdelight, you may mala^r every Stock of Bees you intend 
to keep, a fquare Cot or Houfe of aboiMr two F oot fquare, and two Foot 
andahalf ro height, feton four iflft about ten Inches above-ground, 
and fiveor : fix Inches with^lfheg^onna\an4 covered over with Boards 
or Tiles to caft off the lain, the back f pr North-fide being clofed up, and 

the fides refpeaing the Eaft inAWeff^ham d>?rs to openand {but ap 
pieafure, Latches or Hafe «»vft 
Falling door to cover the one h^lf thereof which is to be elevated at 



pleafure,and ferves in theSummer-time for a Venpboufe, not only to keep 
offthe beating-Rain from the Hives, but to defend them from theex- 
tream heat otthe Sun, which aboot the Midday is, apt to melt the Ho- 



ney. The other 



half fhould nave two final! doors toopen to either 



hand,whieh will ferye defen^the 4ftorspr tl^holes of the from 

fnch injurious Winds>When the ^inter approacfieth , & thecold Wind* 

are like to injttre your 5ees, Mien l^aj? 1 you. faften : aU y our doors ; which 
willaswelflMendyot^ w the Winter, a* 

extremity 
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extremity ofheat in the Summer 5 both injurious to this Innocent & 



iii- 



duftrious Creature 



Nam f rigor e meUa 



Cogit by ems, eademque Calor liquefafta remlttlt 

Vtraque vis Jphus pariter metuenda, 

♦ 

For Cold congeals the Honey and the \yax ? 

And Heat by melting doth the fame relax ; 
Both which extreams the Bees alike dofear: 



l 



You may remember at the bottom of your little doors, to make and- 
pen fquare juft againft the Tee-hole, that the Bees may have fome liberty 
Cafter you have (hut the doors, to fly abroad. # 

Here needs no Hackle to defend the Hive from Rain, nor is there any 

fear of Wet or W*nd to annoy them,here may you place any fort of Htves^ 
whether of Straw, Boards, Glafs, or any other thing whatfoeycr, with- 
out any fuddain decay or lofs by the injuries of weather, which by pla- 
cing them abroad they are fubjed unto: by themeans of the Side- doors 
efpeciall y if you make the PFeft-door to open to the ngbt hand,may you lit 
fecure, and obferve the feveral Workings of the Bees in yom. GUft-Htves 
S you are pleafed to makeufeof them ; but if not, you may at thele 

places order, view, and obferve them, better than when they ftand on 

naked Stools,and with lefs offence to the Bees, and more fecunty to your 
felf. 

In the Winter-time if your Apiary ftand cold* and you fear the extre- 
mity of Froft may injure your Bees, you may within thefe doors itutt 
good fweet Straw about your Hive, to keep your Bees the warmer. 

But extremity of cold injureth not the Bees fo much in the Winter, as 
Wet, which thefe Cafes beft preferves them from ; or as Light, and tfr- 
warm beams of the Sun, at fuch time when there is no provifion abroad 
for them, againft which, thisHoufe or Cot is a moft certain preserva- 
tive- for when the doors are fhut in fuch Months, you are not willing 
tWftould fly abroad, although the Sun fhinc, yet they are dark, and 
unfenfible of fo fmail a heat, the Hive ftanding fix or eight inches within 
the doors- when after the common way 'of Stools or Benches, the Sun 
cafts his Rays to their very doors 5 w hich warmth and light together ex- 
cite them forth, to the expence of their Provifion, and rhetors ormany ot 
their Lives, as is evident by frequent experience, the mildeft and cieareft 
Winters ftarving and deftroying the moft Bees; and on the contrary; 
the coldeft and moft frozen Winters beft preferves them. It is aliomore 
plainly manifeft, that in the Northern Regions, as Rugia, Mrfcoyrt,&c. 
Bees do much moreabound in the Woods*than in thefe parts, their Win- 
ters being fo dark and fo cold, which by this way may iii foraemanner 

be imitated. • * , ; • t t ^ c . 

In the Spring-time alfo there are feveral days that are not fit for the 

Bees to be abroad in ; at fuch times may you keep the doors Ihut, leaving 
only the under-paflage open, where fuch that lift may take the Air, 
though by far the greater part lye ftilluftfenfible that the Spring isio 
near. But when you fee the weather is good, and that the|T/fc or 
TVithy yields them imployment,you may let open your arider-doors,tnat 

the warmth and light of the Sun and Air may encourage them to work, 

otherwn©' 
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tfder their early breeding, & make them flothfull,; 
for I have had the experience,that by fetting an empty Hive before a full, 

expe-ting that by the continual palling of the Bees to and fro through 
that empcy Hive,they might ftock it,that fb I might have had two Stocks 
for one without Swarming ; but it framed not according to expectation, 

the Bees in the inner Hive being fo far removed from the Light and Air 
became lazy, and did not increale nor labour lb well as thole that were 
otherwife ordered; therefore open your doors in time., but not too ear- 
ly, for fear of the other extream : we can give you no certain time for it, 
becaufe the Springs vary fometimes two or three weeks. 

Several forts of Hives are ufed in feveral Countries, but here in Eng- 
land, chey generally make ufe of two forts,either Wiker-Hives made w ith 
fpieetsof Wood, and daubed with Cow- doom tempered fpr that pur- 
pofe, or Straw Hives made of good Wheaten-ftraw bound with Bramble, 
which are the beft and moft ufual that are yet common'. • 

The mker- Hives are ftill at fault,the Loom mouldrinf away upon eve- 
ryoccalion ; which is not in any wife good for the Bees, who love not to 
have any Vents open but their doors. 

There is great diverfitv of opinion amorigft Authors, concerning the 

bignefs and form of the Hive ; fome preferring the high and narrow Hive 

of three Foot in height, and one in breadth, or of two Foot broad,, and 
two Foot high, neither of which can be convenient: but that Form 
which is molt round, and in quantity about half a Bulhel and upwards, 
is molt in uie, and is eftcemed the beft way, and fitteft fize for your pur- 
pofe.: Some you may have under half a Bufhel forfmall Swarms. # . 

Before you put any Swarm into a new Hive, you muft make ihe infide 
as fmooth as may be, from the ends of Sticks and Straws, which* much 
trouble the Bees, who fpend much of their time in gnawing them off ; 
as in the night-time you may obferve in a few days after the Hiving. Af- 
ter that you have picked out the greateft Sticks and Straws^hen rub-the 
infide over with a Sand-ftone, & then finge it with a little flame of Straw, 

and wipe it clean. 

Hives may be made of Boards, either of an eight-fquare form joyned 
together, or round with Hoops like a Milk pail, flat on the top. In tbele 
Hives, if they are made of Wood that hath no unfavory fcent or tafte, as 
Deal, Beech, or fuch like, the Bees will delight and breed as well as .in 
either of the other, and they will laftmany years, and are freer from 
the injuries of the weather, and feveral other cafualties that are fub- 

jett unto, provided they are made with dry feafoned Wood that is not 
apt to ill rink 

In thefe Hives of Wood may be made feveral Glafs-windows, atkwhat 
height or mftance you pleafe,not only for your obfervation of their .\vofck, 
which you may with much facility & delight perceive how far thef pro- 
ceed, and in what time, but that the Bees may have the more light ; a 
principal help and incouragement in their Labours 
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To every of thefe Windows of Glafs you. ought to have afmalfatid 
lightfhutter ofWood to hafpe on the out-fide of the Glafs in cold wea- 
ther, and at fuch times as the Sun fliines on that part of the Hive, it .be- 
ing (ubjea to both extreams of heat and cold 3 yet fo.as you may take 
them down at your pleafure for your infpeQjion, and leave fucli always 
down during the Summer that are from the Sun-wards. ; 
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We have alio an Experiment of G&j^/^ 
UbinM^Commnn-wenlthofBeess as invented by 'One Mr. fVtUidm Mew 

Minifteratj&//^/0»in <^ . . 

The Invention is a fancy that fuits with the Nature of that Creature; the. 

are much taken with their Grandeur, and dotil le their Tasks with delight 
/took ( faith he ) Fourteen Quarts out of one of theTranfpdreHt}lWcs, dou 
hie their pant it? of others, they quickly \f ^aid me their Charges with their Profit 
and doubled it with Pleafure. And in another place thus: , m> 
- They fcrve only to give me an account of the daily Income ^ and a Viar'y of their 
Negotiations ; whereby if I fpend ( faith he ) halfau hour after Dinner or Sup- 
per, I know what hath been done that day ; can {hew my friend's the Queens Cells 
and fometimes her P erfon, with her Retinue. She afforded me fourteen Quarts 
vr near upon, in one year ; and iftherejlaford ten apiece, 7 1^ it a fair gain 
There is not a Hive to be feen about my Houfe, nor a Child Jluhgi'n ayear 
'My Apiary cwftfts of a row of little Houfe s two Stories 

apart, which /find as cheap at feven years end, as Straw 
far more hand fome. Th u s far Mr. Mew. 

We in the fame Book find a defcription of a Bee-hive made of Boards 
of an Otfogonat form* with a Glafs- window on the back-fide of it, for th,e 

obfervation of their work ; the reft of the infide of the Hive lined with 
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Mat made of Rulhes: Three of thefe were fet one on the other with 
open paflages between each of them, which produced thefe efre&s : 



1 



In May, ( faith the Relator ) we put in two Swarms together, leav ing 
the places to go in open only in the lowermoft, but all the paflage- holes 
open from Box to Box : In the middlemoft they firtt began their Combs, 
then in the lowermoft before they had filled the middlemoft, and fo. con- 
tinued till they had filled both; which before they had quite finilhed 
they began to make two little Combs in the upper box, &c 

The Combs in the lower Stories were well repleniftied with Honey, 
and fud den ly; but thefe little Combs in the upper, they quite defert. 

Ithns far that Relation. 

Thefe are the feveral Defcriptions and Forms of Bee Hives we have 

metwitballpublifhed: but it is reported, that there are feveral other 
Fafhionsmade, and that with very goodfuccefs, as well for the advan- 
tage of the Bees, as pleafure of the Bee-Mafier, by feveral worthyand in- 



perfons; it would be very much for their. Credit aiid Rep 



tton, and exceeding fat isfaftory to others, if fuch their Inventions and 
Observations were made publick. . 

As for my own particular, I have made many &dimcutt E^enments 

and Eflays towards the advancement of the profit and bleafure of th'is 

iricfoftrious Animal, and have made ufe* of moft of the former forts of 
Bee Hives, / and framed feveral others, with Remedies and Provifioris for 
fuch inconveniences and omiflions I found in the other ; and have with 





much caution obferved the Operations and Nature of Bees thr ough 

out the whole year, as my occafions would give way to, and my fliallow 
capacity could apprehena ; as you may find by the fe'quel of the Trait 
Yet have I not finilhed to attain the right Method, or way .0 
them, as I principally aim at. The two unfeafbriable years for Bees f 
1665, and 1667 ; andmyprefent Removal, preventing the greateft part 
of my defign ; It alfo being the work of a y ear, or at leaft that part 

of time that comes but once a year, to make one Experiment or Ob- 

fervation. 
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lervation. And the Oblervations already publifhed, which ought to be 

a Guide, prove rather an Ignis Fataus, to lead one out or the way, 

than an Index to point out the truth 3 as we (hall hereaittT in this 

Book make appear. 
Neverthelefs this Obfervation I have found to be true, viz. Tiiat Bees 

■ 

delight not in an high Habitation ; the broader and flatter it is, the bet- 
ter they profper ; for they cannot with eafe pais through the intervals of 
their Combs to the Summit of their Hives : Therefore if you mean to 

make a Hive wherein they fhould delight, let it not be very high, but 
allow it as much in breadth as you pleale, they will be lure to fill it. 

of Sphering But before we have done with the Hives, we,muft not forget the Sp/eet- 
tfik Hives. ^ ^ them. The way they ufually Spleet the ordinary Strawn & Daub- 
ed Hives, every Comtrey Coridon underftand. As for our ffooden or Glafs- 
Hivts, fome preicribe that there be three down-right flicks from the top 
to the bottom, and about two fmall Hoops fattened untothem at conve- 
nient difrmces, which will very well fervefor thefaftening and fupport- 
ii .:, ofthfc Combs, which way I have ufed : its belt to let the perpendi- 

icks extend to the bottonr, for the Bees the better to crawl up by 
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them to rhe Combs ; but you may have only down-right flicks, or any 
other ways placed, as beft agrees with the Form of your Hive, fo that 
there be hot too wide intervals between. 

Having prepared fuch Hives you defign to make ufe of, the only way 



flock them, is by putting the Swarms into them ; norwithftanding I 
have many times attempted to intice, and inforce them without Swarm- 
ing (confiding too much oh the Writings and Reports of other men ) 

out of their own old Habitations, into my new Hives. 

SeveraiExpe- The one way I uled was this 5 I fet an empty Hive before a full, that 

the Bees pafling from their old through the new and empty Hive, might 



rtmcntt to ««- 
creafe Bees 
-without 



fe rather to live therein, than go forth in Swarms to leek anorh 



/warning, but the long and darkfome paflage, being of Strawn Hives, made the 

Bees lazy ( as before we noted ) together with the unfeafonablenefs of 

that year, that the Bees did not breed any more than to maintain their 
old Stock ; fo that my defign became ftuitlefs. 

The prefuming on that Principle, that the Bees always, begin their 
work above, and fo work downwards, I took an old Stall of Bees, and 
long before breeding-time inverted the lame with' the skirts upwards, 
and the tops downwards, in an hollow ftool made for that purpole, and 
placed thereon one of my new wooden Hfew,with Glafs-windows there- 
to, having a bottom which covered the whole undcv-Hive, faveonly a 
yvide hole in the middle, through which the whole Stock of Bees have 
their paflage in my new Hive ; and fo out at the door of my new Hive 
they continually pafled to and fro. In the Summer-time when the under- 
flj w was over-full, they took to the top of the new Hive, and built 
there fome few Combs ; which before Winter, when their number lef 
lened, and the under-£ffzK was able to contain them all, they delerted ; & 
did not according to my expectation, forfake their old Stock, and take al- 
together to the new, although the fame were above them, and the old one 
under them : But in all probability I had had a great number of Combs, 
and a greater ftockof Bees, and they alfo fo would have continued long- 
i which would much have elucidated this Experiment, had it not fal- 
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be in fuch a year that few Stocks yielded any Swarms 
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' Another way I made ufe of was this ; thinking the Bees would leave no 
place above them-uninhaoited, I cut off the top of a Strawn hive, until I 
had made a paflage through the top of the Combs, and thereon I placed 
one of my Glajfen- hives, with 1 a bottom,;^ da hole in the midft thereof, 
through which I ufed all the means I could to provoke the Bees to pafs, 
but in no wife would they ; for as foon as they were in the upper,though 
light by means of the Glafs,- yet they immediately returned. 
^ Alfo I placed feveral Stocks in Str**n-hiv e s y on Wooden-hives with 

GkfsmnLfs, and left convenient pafTage out of the one into the other, 

with a cover to the hole Ithat pafled between the* two Hives, which I 
might move at pleafure. Tftbpped the doors of the ^r^^that they 

hadno other baflagethan through ^Wooden hive w herein at Swarming 
time they built many large C^,&ftored them wellwith Honest bemg 
a good year for breeding- Wi wherein ^I madethisExperiment)but wheA 
the cold weather came, &the number of Bees began to leflen, which they 
always do againft the Winter, they crowded all up into 1 the upper Hrvesi 
carried up orfpent the Honey in the new'C^x. and deferted them, lea 
virig them as an -empty Speaacle through the Glafitvmdotvs. 

The one ofcthefe Stocks shout Swarmihg-time haVmg_ a good quantity 
of Bees in the under Glafs-hme, Ifhut the paflage between the upper and 
lower Hive with' the Shutter made for that purpofe, andwokaway the 

tipper Stock, & fet in another place, thinking thereby to have two itocks 
fbr one, ( the Bees being as. equally divided as might be ) yet the Bees 
in the mdemvt having loft their old paflage, or not haying their Kjng 
or Queen, or for fome caufe of other, did not like their habitation very 
well? but in two or three days weremoft of them gone into their old 
Hive, or loft ; which compelled me (for further tryal-fake) to place 
the one over the other, as before ; then they fell again to tneir bufinefs : 
80 that by any way hitherto eflayed, I cannot difcover how to encreale 
my Stocks, as to number, without giving them leave to Swarm or go 
forth in companies from their own homes ('as. it were) with their 
Prince or Leader, to feek a new Habitation. * 

But having thus far fpent much time a 0 d labour to underftand the 
Nature of thefe wonderful and induftribus Creatures, and 
Attempts not to anfwer my expeaatidn,I Was unwilling to denft; the Er- 
rors of one,ufually leading to the difcovery of another and better Expert-. 
ment : but began a new way, and more- probable then the other; which 
is, in every Bee-hive of Wood with Gldfs-windorvs; I had a large Pipe of a- 
bout two inches fquare in the clear, that came froVri the top of my Hive to 
the bottom, open at both ends : at the bottom it was cut on the tour lides 
Arch- wife, that the Bees might on every fide afcend freely up the Pipe. 
I fitted a piece of Wood into this Pipe, to prevent {he Bees ii rom jnaking 
any Combs therein, until fuch time as the Swarm patin it ^puid filhhe 
Hive: then would I place another of the fame fort andT^lhioned Hives 
on the top thereof, with his door open alfo, (. having firft taken out the 
ftopple fitted to the Pipe>hat thzBees from the bottom of their own work 
might afcend through that Pipe into tfce newly placed livue ; which way 
when they had once difcovered, doubtlefs they Would rather taRe to 
than fwarm : by which means it is moft probable you may multiply your 
Stocks, by placing Hive upon Hive ad infnitum, and drive your Bees, c^. 
which I had throughly proved, had not my removal prevented me ; that I 
can promife you no aflurance of the effed, but hope to give a better — 
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count thereof in a few years; difcovering thus far of what I havefeen 
and made experience or, that you might avoid thofe difficulties and er- 
rors I met withall, and proceed on fuch ways that fucceeded well, and 
are in probability to anfwer whatyour 4&tiie is. 
n* bigHtft Where your defign is for Multiplication of your Stocks, there it's beft 

%?ck*r ** t0 raa ^ e y our v ^ s ^ na ^ er > an ^ wner e you aim at great quantities 
Sees* ' of Honey, there make them the greater : So that in cafe you cannot pre* 

va.il in the one, it may nevertheless be a confiderable and fure advantage 
in the other ; as is evident in Mr. ^w's fexperiment of his Tranfpwnp 
Hive, out of one of which he took fourteen quarts of Honey 5 then it is 

very probable the Hive held twice £s much^for the Wax,Bees, and vacant 

.places : fb that his Hive was of an extraordinary bignefs, and yielded an 
extraordinary advantage. 

Alfo in the other before-mentioned Experjment,the Oftogoxal Boxes or 

Hives are of a very great bignefs, at Jeaft two foe* wide, and of about 
fifteen inches deep, into which they put two Swarms together, which fU* 

fed two of them in the firft Summer. 

Alfo in the Hiftory ( Butler mentions infeis Fcsnm'tne Monarchy ") of the 
Bees that, fetled over Fives his Study , haying Co much room, what an in- 
credible Mafs of Honey was there produced ) 

Therefore we can not but urge this as a part of good Husbandry, to 
have a fct of well-made Hives tranfparent, or wnh lights of a good capa- 
city, or to be added the one above the other, as we faid before 5 although 
it be only for the encreafe of Honey, and another let of fmaller Hives 
only for the encreafe of Swarms ; for a few Hives in a thriving condi* 
tion, and well ordered, will yield you Bees' enough to Stock many 
of your larger Hives 

s$im of If tne spring be milde,calm,and fhowring, then it is good for Swarms, 

Sie»rm : .ns? and they will be the earlier ; bu$ if it prove a cold, dry, & windy Spring, 

fuch as were 1665 and 1667, then will there be but few Swarms that 
year, and thofe alio very backward. 

About the middle of May, in an early Spring, you muft begin to look 



after them, & obferve what you can of the ufual figns that precede their 



fwarn}ing,that you may be the more watchfull over thofe that require it 

when the Hives are fufl (before which they will never Swarm) they will 
caft out their Drones, yea although they be not quite grown. Secondly, 

the Bees will hover about the doors in cold Evenings and Mornings. 

Thirdly there will be moiftnefs antf. fwearing upon the Stool. Fourthly, 
they run haftily up and down. Fifthly, they 1> e out in Sultry Evenings & 
Mornings, and go in again when the Air is clear. 
Signs of pre- If the weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight to rife, but efpeci- 

fcntSwrm' a lly ina hot Gleam, after a Show re or Gloomy Cloud hath fent them 
"** home together ; then fbmetimes they gather together without at the door, 

not only upon the Hive but upon the Mool alfb; where when you fee 
them begin to hang in Swarming- time, and not before, then be fure they 
will prelentiy rife if the Weather hpld. 

signs ani To lye forth continually under the Stoal, or behind the Hive, &c. 

tjufa of mt efpecially towards the middle of fu»t, is a fign or caufe of not Swarm- 
vmmmg. ^ . f QT w ^gj, tnev jj ave oncc t0 jy e forth, the Hive will ahv ays 

feem empty, as though they wanted company ; then will they have no 



mind to Swarm. 
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- , lIiUW h i^ormy and windy Weather will not fufter them to Swar.cn 
when they are ready, and that makes them lye out ; and the longer they 
lye out, the more, unwilling they are to Swarm. j L 

another caufe of their lying forth, is continual hot and dry Weather, 
.rpeciaUy after the Solflc* ; which caufing plenty' of Honey both in 
Plants & Dews, their minds are fo fet upon that their chief delight, that 
they have no leifure to I warm, although they might moft fafely come a- 
broad in fuch Weather. m . 

Firft keep the Hive as cool as may be, by watering and fhad.o wing both JJJJJJ 

it and the place where it ftandeth j and then inlarging the door to give 
them Air, move the Clufter gently with your Brufh and drive them in. 
If yet they lye forth, and fmarm not,then the next calm and warm day 

about noon, whileftthe Sunfhineth, put in the better part with your 
Brufh, and the reft gently fweep away from the ftool, not fuffering them 
to Clufter again ; Theferifmgin the calm heat of the Sun, by their noife 
as though they were Swarming, will make the other to come forth pes* 
haps unto them, and fo they may Swarm 



Divers other ways have been attempted to caufe Bees to Swarm, as 
bv Placing a large Pewter-Charger or Platter under the Clufter of Bees, 
as they hang out in the heat of the Sun, fothat it may ftrongly rened 
the heat of theSun againft the^r, which will provokcthem : orelie 
the fmooth paring of the Ground under the Bees, and covering it with 
Sand, may probably make them Swarm. 

Some fay that in cafe the Com.bs are built fo that they range from 
the back of the Hives to the Tee-hole, and not fiom one fide towards the 
other, butfothatthe Beesmw go direaiy againft the edge oitheCombs, 
that they will be more apt to Swarm than it they went againlt the Wat 
of the Combs. m ... jl 

The error of the Bees, in ranging their Combs, may be refined by new 

cutting the Tee-hole in the winter. . 

Others have faid that in cafe the Hives be made narrower at the bot- 
tom than upwards, the Bees will be more apt to Swarm than it the bot- 
tom be broad. t - * , c *u 

If none of thefe ferve to provoke them to Swarm,but that they lye torth 

ftill, then rear the Hive enough to let them in, and doom up the skirts 

all but the door ; If this fucceed not, there is no remedy. 

The figns of Jfter-fmrms are more certain 1: when the P"^^arm^^ 
is eone, about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when another Brood is 

ready, and a<?ain hath over filled the Hive, the next Prince beginneth to 
Tune in her Treble Voice, a mournfull and begging note 3 then in a day 
or two fhall you hear the old Queen in her Bafe Note reply* and as it were 
confent. In the Morning before they fwarm, they come down near, the 
Stool, and there they call fomewhat longer. At the very time of Swarm- 
ing they defcend to the Stool, where anfwering one another in more ear- 
ned manner, with thicker and fhriller Notes, the multitude come forth 



in great hafte, &e» =. . ; j >. 

If the Prime Swarm be broken, the fecond will both call and Swarm 

the fooner, it may be the next day, and after that a third* and fometimes 

a fourth ; but all ufual ly within a Fortnight : Sometimes alfo a Swarm 



caft another that 
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*■ nf When the Swarm is rifen, it is the ufual cuftom to plagihem a tic of 
BE* * Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Bafon, or fome fuch like In ftrument upon pre- 
tence to gather them together, and make them fettle; which Cuitom 

feems to be very Ancient, as Virgil witneffeth. 

Tinitufy; cie, & matris quate Cyntbala circum, &c. 

* 

Make a [brill found, 
Jnd beat the Cymbals of the GoddejS round. 

Some think that it begets a fear in them, which makes them light on 
the next place .« Others think that it is becaufe they delight in the nolle, 
but this by experience is found to be needlefs, and by Zwenn his 1 rea- 
tife of Bees it is efteemed as a ridiculous Toy, and moft abfurd Inventi- 
on, and rather hurtfull than profitable, becaufe all great nolle doth diU 
quiet and hurt them ; he faith he had above forty Swarms in a Year, 
without the lofs of one ; when his Neighbours having a far lets number, 
and ufing this kind of Jingling, loft divers . Alfo Butler makes no other 

life of it than where there many Apiaries near, publickly to aotitjr the 

time and place of their rifing, that lo a juft and open Claim may be laid 
unto the Swarm ; efteeming the pretended reafon of flaying the bwann 

to be ameer fancy. \ a . 

But if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caftDuft amonglt them to 

make them come down. . n fl 

When your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you ihall 
oj quickly fee them knit together, in form of a Cone, Pine- Apple, or Clutter 

of Grapes : when they are fully fetled, and the Cone hath been a while at 

the big«eft, ihenHive them. . 

Firft f having in {tore feveral of feveral btgneffes / make choice 
ofaf//^ proportionable in bignefs to your Swarm, that the Bees may go 

near to fill it that yean but rather undcr-hive a Swarm than over- 
Hive them. _ f * „ ' - . 

Then rub the fSvf with fweet Herbs,as 7fc/»e, Savory, Marjeront, 

Baulm, Fennel, Hyfop, Mallows, or Bean-tops, &c. and with a Branch ot 

Hafel, Oak, Willow, or any other of the aforefaid Herbs, but rather ot the 
fame Tree whereon the Swarm ligbred, wipe the Hive clean, and dip 
fuch fprig or Branch into Meath, or fair water mixed with a little Honey f 
or with Milk and Salty or Salt only, and therwith befprinkle the Hwe. 

Then having firft drank a Cup of good £*?r and wafhed your hands 

and face therewith, or being otherwife defended, if the Bees hang upon a 

bough, fhake them into the Hkuejk fet the fame upon a Mantle or Cloth, 

on the ground, as is ufual; oryoumaycut offthe bough if it be imall, 

and lay it on the Mantle or cloth, and fet the Hive over it, which is the 

better way. „ 1 

If they light hear the ground, lay your Cloth under them, and make 

them down,and place the Hive over them ; and fuch Bees that gather to- 
gether without the Hhe 9 mpe them gently with your Brufh towards the 
Hive; and if they take to any other place than the Hive, wipe them off 
gently with your Brufh, and rub the place with Mngworh Morgan JV orm- 
wood, Archangel, or other bitter or noifome Weeds or Herbs. 
Then fet the Swarm, as near as you can, to the lighting-place till all 

be quiet, and every one knows his own home. 
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If the Swarm part and light in fight one of anothcr,letalone the great- 
er, and difturb the lciler part, and they will fly to their Fellows ; but if 



fight, then Hive them both in two feveral Hives, and brin 



together, and fhake the Bees out of the one Hive, on the Mantle where- 
on the other Hive ftands, and place the other full Hive on them, and they 

will all take to it. 

If it happen that your Swarms come late, after the middle of^Wjand 
that they are fmall, under the quantity of a Peck, then put two or three 
of them together,whether they rife the fame day, or in divers: for by this 
uniting, they will labour carefully, gather ftore of wealth, and ftoutly 
defend themfelves againft all Enemies. The manner of uniting is thus. 

In the Evening when it waxeth dark, having fpread a Mantle on the 
ground, near unto the Stool where this united Swarm fhall ftand, and 
fet a pair o\Refis,ov two Supporters for the Hives ; knock down the Hive 
out of which you intend to remove your Bees upon the Refts ; then lift- 



p the Hive a little, and clapping it between your hands to get 



Yllh 



the Bees that ftick in it, lay it down fide-ways by the Bees, and fet 

Stock or Swarm to which you would add them upon the Refts or Sup- 
porters over them, and they will forthwith afcend into the Hive ; thofe 

that remain in the empty Hive, by clapping it,will haften after their com- 
pany : then when you have gotten them all in, either that night,or early 
in the next morning, place the Hive on the Stool, &c. 

Place the Hive wherein you have newly put your Swarm you intend * het 
to drive into another, in a place that the skirts may be uppermoft, and fet 
the other upon them,binding them about the skirts with along Towel 3 
and fo let them ftand till the Morning, and the Bees will all afcend, that 
you may the next Morning fet the Receiver on a Stool : and thus may 
you put three or four Swarms together ; but obferve to unite them the 

fameEvening,orthenextafartheft,thatthe fwarm; left having made 

Com6s 9 thay arc the more unwilling to part from them. 

In thefe feveral ways of dealing with Bees, it is good to defend ones Defer, 
felf as well as may be againft theirftinging,which to fome perfonsproves^ 
very troublefome, efpecially if they are uncleanly, or have any ill fcent 
about them; therefore with caution muft they be tampered withal. Some 
only drink a Cup of good Beer, and find that fufficient; others wafh their 
hands and face there with,wbich proves a good defence ; I have gone a- 
mongft them in their greateft Anger and madnefs, only with a handful! 
of fweet herbs in my hand, fanning about my face,as it were, to obfeure 
d defend it. Alfo if a Bee do by accident buz about you, being unpro- 



vided, tlu uft your face amongft a parcel of Boughs or Herbs,and he 
defert you. But the moft fecure way of all, and beyond the compleateft 

Ihrne 'fS yet pubii(hed,is to have a Net knit with fo fmall Mefhes, that a 
Bee cannot pafs through, and of fine Thred or Silk, large enough to 
come over your Hat, and to lie down to the Collar of your Doublet, 

gh which you may perfe&ly fee what you do without any danger, 



having al fo on a good pair of Gloves, whereof Woollen are the beft 
But if the Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull out the Sting as foon » «j< 

as you can. Some prefcribe to wafh the fame with your Spittle,, and fay p * 
that that will prevent fwellings : Others commend the rubbing thereon 

the Leaves. of Merigolds, Houfeleek, Rue, Mallows, Ivy, Holyhock and Vi- 
negar, Salt and Vinegar, and divers other things : But the moft fure and 

Natural Remedy, is to heat a piece of Iron in the fire, or for want 

or 
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take a live Coal, and hold it as near and as long to the place 

you can poffibly endure it,wnich willSympathetically attraQ t he fiery 
nom that by the fting was left in the wound, or force it out of the pi - — 



ffeded,and give you 



1 



mmediate eafe and cure. The fame it will afTed 
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bitings or ftingings of Snakes, or other venemous Creatures ; and 

it's probable, on the bitings of mad Dogs : but of this in another place. 

As foon as a fwarm hath entred its Hive, they immediately ( if the 
Weather permit ) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a few days time 
there will be feveral large and compleat Combs ; they lie fo thick about 
them, that it's impoflible one quarter of them can be employed at once, 
until the Combs are brought to a confiderable length : and then a great 

part of them may be employed in filling them, the reft in fmiOung their 

Cells or Combs. 

It's a difficult matter in our tranftarent Hives, to dilcern how thele 
admirable Creatures frame their curious Workmanfhip, by reafon they 
are fb numerous that they generally cover their whole work, that unlels 
the Bees alfo were tranfparentCas Butler terms it) it cannot be difcerned: 
But through theGlafs you may obferve how they carry up their far-fetcht 

1 ake, and how perpetually bulie 



M 



the numbers 

of Bees* 



goods, and what a mighty fttr they j 
they are, and in a clear day when moft are abroad, efpecially toward 
the end of the Summer : Alfo when their Young Bees are fit for fervice, 
and are abroad, which are thofechiefly that hide fo much of the Combs ; 

then may you plainly difcern their Combs and Cells filled with bright and 
Their numbers, towards the end of Summer, begin to lefTen, which 
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you a great advantage of beholding them and their work : F 

profperity atSwarming-time, and fhortly after, they are far more 
in number than in the Autumn or Winter ; as you may eafily difcern be- 
tween the quantity and number of a Swarm and thofe you kill when you 
take them for the Bees of the laft years breed do now by degrees wafte & 
perifh- by their extraordinary labour,their Wings decay and fail them.- fo 
that a Year,with fome advantage, is the ufual age of a Bee, and the young 
only of the laft Spring furvive and preferve the kind till the next. 

There are feveral things that are injurious to Bees, and much hinder 
their profperity, if not prevented 

I Noife: which may in part be remedied by the fcituation of the 
Jpiary, free from the Noife of Carts and Coaches, the found of Bells, 

fr °T Isimoak' fhave known that when Land hath been burn- beaten, 
near unto an Apiary, and the Wind brought the Smoak towards it, that a 

great part of the Bees intercepted by the Smoak in their flight, have been 

deftroyed; which is a principal caufe that Bees thrive not in or near a 
81 C 1 MSmefo are very offenfive to them, as before we noted. . 

' HlWeather,*sfVi»ds,Raw,eold, Heat,&c. prevented by. the fitu- 
and fencing the JpUry, and ordering the Stocks as before. 
The Moufe, Birds, and other devouriug Creatures, which are to be 
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Moths, &c 



deftroyed, as hereafter we fhall fhew you 

6. Noifome Creatures ; as Toads, Frogs, Snath, Spier 
which you muft endeavour to keep out of your Jpary s and alio cleanle 

your Hives ever and anon from thefe Vermine 
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7. Hornets and Wafts, iniueh years wherein they abound,prove great 

Enemies to thejjees, by robbing them of their Wealth, which are de- 
ftroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a Gla&Vtal half full of Ci- 
der, Per juice, fowre Drink* or fueh like, wherein they go, and never 

return. 



* 



8. Bees themfelves prove the greateft Enemies, both by fighting and 
robbing. Several cscafion^ provokethe Bees to fight ; which if the Bat- 
tle be but newly begun, may behindred by flopping up the Hive clafe 



where they begin to fight ; or if it be fo far gone that moft of the Bees 
are out, and that the confticl: U very great,the caftingfujlof Duft amongft 
them was the ancient way to pacify them, as Psrpl wknefletfe. 

Hi mot us animorum, atq; bac c mamma torn* 



Vulvitis exipti jafftt tomfiefyrqtkfc 

* 

Thefe huge Commotions, and fo mighty War* 

Quickly with thrwwp Dpft 4ffeafid Ate* . 

■ 

A > 

But Butler condemns this cuftom 3 and alfo of cafting Drink amongft 

_ tern. 

To keep and preferve your Bees frpm Robbers, which are very ufual 
both in the Spring and Autumn, you muft be fure to ciopm up the Hives 
very clofe, leaving the doors very fmall ; and, according to the ftafon of 
the year, to widen and ftreighten them, as you may obferve in the /Ca- 
lendar towards the end of this Book inferted. 

The beft time to remove an old Stock, is a little before, or a little after jfomwTg 4 
Michaelmafi; or if you have over-flipt that time, then about the end of 
February, or beginning of March, before they go much abroad, left tt f>re* 

their Swarming : or you may remove any time of the Winter, though 



1 



not fo well as in the aforefaid feafons, 



For the removing of a Swarm, it is beft to do it in the Evening next af 
r the Hiving. 

Let the Weather be fair, as near as you can, when you remove ; and let 
be done in the Evening, whenall the Bees are quiet. 
The beft way is thus: Take a board about the breadth of the bottom 



of the Hive you intend to remove, and 



Evenins»or> two or three E 



venings before you remove yovur Stock,,U ft it up, and* Brufh the lees that 
are on the Stool forwards 5 or let the Board be a little fppported by two 
ledges, to. pre vent the Dea&ofthe Beesqntjhe Stapj^gfl this fBoard; fee 
your Stock, and fo let them ftand till you remove them : when you come 
to remove. them, ftop up the door of the Hive, and iet thfihoa^whereon 

the Hive ftandeth on a Hami-hartorv, and carry them to the place youiin- 

tend\ and there place them : by whieh means they a^Ct not ajl difturbed, 
nor a Bee injured, nor the Hive nor Combs crufhedby the fqueezing of 

the Cloth, nor yet a Cloth ufed about them. 
This of all other things belonging to an sfpiary-, is of leaft uie: Fir#, be- of tbifeeJiq 

cau le Bees that have nota probable Stocfcof Honey tp; ferve them oyer # 
the Winter, are not fit to be, kept : And then becaufethey thatar©Bee- 
Mafters,and have not care enough of them to keep them i from fpending 



that Stock they have in the Wmtet-time,mui?nat«jg^ to,xeap any con- 
fiderahle advantage by this profitable Creature, nor Iprefume wUl eveXr 

Yet 



ke fb much pains and care as is required in feeding them 
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~ Yetare there fome Stocks of BeesintheSpnog-nme^that may leem 
worthy our care topreferve them* vi%. fucti'that having -but a th.n ftock 
of Honey, and a good quantity of Bees* byffleansofa cold dry and un- 
feafonable Spring, cannot make.fuch timelyipwv.fion, as in other Years 
they might Ledone; yet in all probability may prove an excellent ftock. 
It woufl orove'a piew of groffneglea of our. own Advantage, and a 
?foSbf& « thefe SftrefEd^nimals/df we fhbuld not lend our 



, Which may be feveral ways applied,' but'beft by.fmall Canes or 
jwS. * Troughs convened into their Hives* into wMctoou m™#ut y our* opd 

1 vou give them ; which muft he daily coptmjitd tilhthe Spring fcaion 

ffis them eafy & fufficient provifion abroad, becaufe at that time their 



, '* - farther if it bamixed well with a moderate proportion of good hyeet 

Wort slXefcribe Toafts of .fcead fb^** Strong ale, and put into 

OmSv*. whereof they wiifri*kav^e<6rttmb remaining. Some 

Svift tolt into theMve dry Meal or Flour of Beans : others Eay- 



fait, roafted Apples, d'c. wnicn!4»e all very g<x>d . ^ 
TaSaXl of IW.one dram of n C,^ half a dram of ^ 

-~j~ r . diffolved in*****, « muMow to *» «»< *J»" 

•/ » as ffluc h • ftamp the But, and C<*#/«f very well, and put them m- 

** S&« melted with the OyUbfR^, 'and fo make « u ^to.Atofi, 

Lt it cool before you put io*e4b$ for otherw.fe the heat will fume 

toe, it will much encreafe the number of yottr to. You (hall alio hnd 
bS&SKSWtt three times more profit than otherw.fe you fhould 



have had. Vide Commotmcdth of 'B***, . c 

In k££ td in Germny (faith mine Author; I have foen ; A out 
ty great &*HSv«; which contain when they are full, about feventy 
J3? pound weight in Honey, placed near - a gr Md fown wi h fo* 

i- whttt .- And it was relatedtoYne of a truth by the !f Quants, that he 

Bees did fuck fuch plenty of Hmiey out of it, that in a fortnights time tfie 
faid Hints were all filled therewith. - • . ' f . 

This we find confirmed by every 'V^ffiM ftored 

muchon Buck*!** ; for when that is •■tBktom, " « ' u , ffi p C f p f thek 

Z h fees dailtf hummine through the Fi< kh and the Pees by t{w£. 

^ffiKfe^ homeV^w whence .hey have theur 
SC Alfo Amifeti fown near the ^ iseted an extraordinary de-. 



Aft 

obfa 

concerning 



SftSSV thegSK'of^ 

*«'• duftrious and profitable Creature may be imul t plied and *amta ned wttn 
• • • the leaft expence,care, and trouble, and alfe'to thegreateft advantage 

fo -hey rSeno more then »' houfe of Str aw, unlefs you can affo d 
Sffl ^ their food they feek Whereiv*iU' never advantage you, 

norlybody elfe, if they have it not: Your c.rcumfoed.on and I ore 

only is required tb order and preferve them < which alfo «^*ta£« 
you underftand their natures and tempered will feem ranch lefs,if you 

make it one of your exercifes 6f delight and plealure. 
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~~Yet do they return you an extraordinary recompence and reward for 
whatever you beitoW on them, as before we have obferved. 

But that which hath been principally defigncd, is to find out fome . 
ways or means how, or after what manner the fruit and profit of Beer* 
may be taken without the lofs of their Lives ; it being a (eeming ad of 
cruelty to deftroy the Lives of thefemoft induftrious Creatures, to rob 

them of their goods. ' t . . r • u a • ■ „ c 

The one way that hath been uled to this purpole, is the driving or Brhing 0 f 

Bees after this manner : In September, or any time afcer they have dope £«/. 

breeding, ( elfe will the Honey be corrupted by the SkxUons ' 



Combs) place the Hive you intend to take with the bottom upwards, 
between three or four flakes, and fet the Hive you intend to drive the 
Bees into over the fame, as before we directed in the uniting of Swarms 5 
then often clap the undtr-Hive between your hands in the Evening* and 
fo let them ftand till the morning, and then clap it again ; and fet the 
full Hive on the Stool, a little bolftred up* that the Bees may have free 
Egrefs and Ingrefs : then clap the empty Hive again, and get as many 
Bees out as you can, which will repair to the other Hive. This way is 
fomething troublefome to the unexperienced, yet beneficial in fuch cafes 
where you have a great ftock of Honey, and few Bees in one Hive, and a 
fmall ftock of Honey in another ; by which means you fave the lives of 
moft of your Bees, which will gladly exchange their hungry Habitation 
for a more plentiful. 

Exfe&ion is a way hath been praaifed by the Ancients, and hath been zxfiBm of 

much endeavoured after to be revived again, though not with any good «w«g «/ 
fuccefs ; for if you take away any part of their Combs in the Spring, they Umbu 
are then full of Skuddons, which fpoil the Honey, and alfo deftroy the 
breed of your Bees : If you take away the Combs in the Autumn j then 
will they want them in the Spring following to lay theirYoung in,which 

they ufually do before any new matter is to be found to build withal! . 

So that the new inventions of making Bee-Hives to open with doors to 
take out Combs at pleafure,are fruitlefsand ridiculous Toys, publiQied 
by fuch that know not the nature of Bees, nor their work 5 who fix their 
Combs on every fide, that you cannot eafily open your door ; and if you 
could, the Bees would prove too bu fie for you to meddle with their 

Combs ; whom if you fhould overcome, yet the former inconveniencies 

would follow. 

Others have ad vifed to make Bee-Hives to place the one over the other, 
and fome to be placed the one at the end of the other fuccemvely ; that 
when the Bees have filled the one, another being added they would fall 
to work, and fill the next, and leave the former, and fo fill feveral one 
after another ■■> and that you may take the Hive that was firft filled away 
for your ufe : and have alfo defcribed unto us the particular ways of 
ordering tbefe new-invented Hives, and how every particular thing is to 
be done, as though the Authors thereof had had long experience in it ; 
which hath incouraged many to the profecution of the defign. 

Which I find to deceive us in feveral particulars : for the Sees 
build Combs only at the former part of the Summer ; and after they have 
prepared fufficient Receptacles wherein to difpofe their Honey,Jand 
anfwerable to their number, their matter alfo being much wafted, 
which they gather abroad for the making of their Combs, they then 



B b 



fall 
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fall to wo7kfb7the ftoring of their Ceils with food for the approaching 
Winter ; fo that whatever room you give them more, leems iupernuous, 
and rather proves a burthen than an advantage unto them, i he next 
vear it's in vain to give them more room, unlefs it be to a young block 
chat could not, or had not time enough to build fumcient the precedent 

year, or to an old. Stock that was ftreightned in room before, as utually 

our Swarming Stocks are. -nc j 

Alfo when you ekMfttb take thetop or fulTcft Combs, you will find 

the Bees moft there : for they will not ( as fome fondly imagine ; delerc 

the more remote,and lye in the nearer Combs ■ but on the contrary, as I 

have often found. ' 
But that which feems to me the more probable way ( for I have not 

vet fully experienced it; is to make your Hives very fmall, either the 
one over the other, or the one behind the other; and if you find they 
haveafumcientftockof/^^t°P refervethcm '? ' he rei finder, y°4 
may take the moft remote Box or Hive, and place it the nethermoft, and 
fo drive the Bees into the other : but this alfo muft be Submitted to 

fa To C conckde from what we have before Treated, I judge it the moft 
prudential way to have in your JpUrt* fumcient ftock of Bees kept for 

Breeding and Swarming, and another Stock kept in large Glajshives, 
whereof we have before difcourfed, for the tailing of great quantities ot 
Honey, which they will much better in thofe Hives ; and I fee no reaion 
why we mould judge it a greater piece of cruelty or inhumanity, to take 
away the lives ofthefe Creatures C who have fo Ihortandinfenfiblealite 
and die fo eafily) for their Honey, then to take away the lives of any 
other Animals to feed on their CarcalTes ; which is daily done, and that 
with very high degrees of torture: Neither can it be any lofs to the Bee- 
matter, who may have an Annual fupply by his Swarming-ftocks kept tor 
that purpofe, as the great Flocks ot Weathers are yearly fupply ed from 
the Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaft fatning Ponds of Carps irom 
the lefler breeding Ponds. 

Sed ft jam proles fabito defecerit omnis, 

Nec gens unde nova flripis revocetnr, . habebit : 

But mould the whole ftock fail, not one remain, 
From whom they would defirc their Houle again: 

Which rarely happens to a carefull Bee-majter, but if it mould, 

Temput & Are adit memoranda inventa Magifiri, 
Pander*. 



The Arcadians rare invention we muft here 
Remember, who with Blood of a flain Steer 
Oft Bees reftored. 

Which invention of the Athenian Bee Mafter is at large defenbed 

in rtrgily & with which, in Effea agrees the Experiment of our Modern 
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and great Husbandman, old Mr. CarewofCormval, which is thus : Take 
a C<#or«to<?rofayearold, about the latter end of April; bury it eight 
or ten days, till it begin to putrifie and corrupt ; then take it forth of the 

Earth* and opening it, lay it under fbme Hedge or Wall, where it may be 
moft lubjea to the Sun, by the heat whereof, it will a great part of it turn 
into Maggots,which without any other care,will live upon the remaind- 
er of the corruption : After a while, when they begin to have wings, the 

whole putrified Carkafs would be carried to a place prepared where the 
Hives ttand ready* to which, being perfumed with Honey and fweet 

Herbs, the Maggots after they have received their wings will refort. 

Another Author hath it thus, Build a Houfe ten Cubits high, and ten 
broad, every fide equal to the other ; let there be one door, four win- 
dows, on each fiJe one ; bring an Ox into it 30 Months old, Flefhy and 
Fat jfet young fellows to kill him with Clubs, and break the Bones in 
pieces,but let them be fure they make him not bleed ; nor ftrike too hard 
atfirft ;Let his Eyes, Ears, Noftrils, Mouth, and other pafTages for eva- 
cuation beprefently ftopp'd with clean fine Linnen dipp'd in Pitch ; lay 
him on his back over agreat quantity of Thyme, and let the Doors and 
Windows be ftopp'd with Clay, that the Houfe be not perfpirahle with 
Wind or Air. Three weeks after open the Windows oh every fide, but 
that whereon the Wind blows jwhenitis fumciently Air'd, clofeit up 
as before. Eleven days after when you open it, you fhall find it full of 
Bees in clufters, and nothing left of the Ox but Horns, Bones and Hair : 

The Kings ( they fay ) are bred of the Brains, the others of the Flefh. 

Geopdnict 

i 

If thefe Experiments lhould fucceed, we may Well fing with Vvtgth 



Qjtis Dens banc, Muft, quis nobis exeudit Artem 

Unde nova ingrefftfs homimm exptrientia eapit f 
What God, Oh Mufe,\this ftrange Art did in 

From whence had Man this new Experiment 



t 



? 



... . • - 

Or if you are unwilling either to credit or make tryal of this Experi 
ment,you may purchale a new ftock of your neighbours; if not with Mo- 
ney, which is counted unfortunate, yet with the exchange of other 
Commodities. Butwhatneed we make pro vifion again ft fo improbable 

^^^^ 

and unlikely accidents? . . . . 

For the trying of Honey and Wr*,we will leave the Experienced 
There arefeverai ways of making curious Drinks or Liquors out ot mit fri. 
Honey ; fome make it white and clear, not only by the purenels and hne- 
neff, and whitenefs of the Boneu but alfo by fome particular Procefs or 
Art they have OtheTs make it very good ; yet partly tyrealon ot 
the nature and colour of the Honey, and partly for want of judgment, it 
carries with it a more grofs and xed tinfture : but if the Honey be good, 
the tindure cannot be much injurious to the Drink. # ' 
Concerning the making whereof,we have met with fome tewDirecU- 



hich we fhall here infert 



Bbi 



A 
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A Receipt to make pure Mead that fiaff tafte like ffine. 

* 

Take one part of Clarified Hone,; and eight parts of pure Water, 

and boil them well together in a Copper-Veflel, 1. 1 half the Liquor is 

boiled away:, but while it boils, you muft takeoff theScum ve ry dun, 
and when it hath done boiling, and begins to cool, Tun it up, and it will 
work of it felt : As foon as it hath done working, you muft flop th. Ve - 

fel very clofe, and bury it under-ground for three Months, which « 
make u loofe both the fmell and tafte of tbe Honey and W*x, and will 

make it tafte very like Wine. 

w 

Another Proportion. 

Takeoff Clarified-twenty pound, and of clear l^aw^ wo 
Gallons ; mingle them well together, and boil that L.quo half away* 
and take offth! Scum very tlean,^. and if you will have it ofan.^ 
mtick tafte, you may add this proportion of Ingredtents it. 

Flowers J £lder, Rofemary, ipdM*m of each an . handful , of 
.Cihtmen two Ounces, of Cloves fix Ounces, of Gwger, Ctr 

damom, each two fcruples .• Thele will give it a pleafant tafte. 



Mother Proportion tk 



To a dozen Gallons of the fcummed Muft, take Ginger one Ounce, 
Cinamon half an Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each alike, two Drams, all 

grofs beaten* the one half of each being Towed in a bag, the other loofe , 
and fo let it boil a quarter of an hour more. 

Some mix their hney and Water tillitwill bear anEggs by which 
Rule you may make it ftronger orfmaller at pleafure. 

Another Proportion ■of-hgYedients, 

To fixteen Gallons of Muft, take Thime one Ounce, Eglantine, Marje- 
rom, Rofemary, of each half an Ounce, Ginger two Ounces, Qtnamon one 
Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each half ah Ounce, all grofs beaten; the 
orte half boiled in a bag, the other loofe, &c. 

■ Ato ,Tfa'at all green Herbs are apt to make your Methegltn flat or dead, 
and that Cloves are apt to make it high-coloured ; and thadcumming ot 
It in the boiling is not advantageous, but injurious, the leum being or 
the nature of Fej, , helping to ferment afrdpurifie. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ • ' .... 

I forbear to rdd any taor* of the nature and ordering of Bees, or ot 
the making!ofa7/«7 r having lately, written andpub ilhed my Vmetum 
tritanicum, Treating of a liTorts of thefe curious Drinks* and alio Aft, 
arium, or Treatife of At it b to which I refert you for* more full dilcourie 

of this part of good Htosbrfhdry. 
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His, though but a fVorm,^l Glorious Creature, feems by the R 

iation of ciedibie Hiftorians, to be but a Modern Operator in the 

Northern Countries, of that excellent Commodity Silk ; and click 
not fo much increafed nor improved ( efpecially here in England:) 
J might be : every one almoft is willing to undergo the trouble,and 
enjoy Vae pleafure and benefit of Feeding and prelerving them, were 
there but Food enough here for them ; the deficiency whereof is the on- 
ly Rcmor* that impedes this moft Noble Enterprize. 

" The Mulberry-leaves are the principal, and I believe the only Food that Jkkf(( 
will feed and cherifh thefe Worms to advantage, at leaft in thefe Coun- 
tries, whatever fome write to the contrary 3 as that at Dublin in Ireland. 
the Worms have fed on Lettice very readily, and that they gfeto as big 
as thole that were fed with Mulberry leaves, and did fpin as much Silk, 
eating alfo no other Food j and that they will eat the Herb called Dan- 
delioa. Others have tryedthat way of feeding them with Lettice, and 
not found the fuccefs anfwerable. Some alfo affirm, that they will thrive 

on Poplar-tree/, Plum-trees, and Apple-trees ; the certainty whereof we 

leave to be decided by experience: But I fee little reafon for it, the 
Silk worm being only an Infect, and that it is generally the nature of In- 
fects to feed on fome certain fpecifical matter b therefore the only and 
principal way that is to be attempted for the propagating of this Defign, 
is for fome publick-fpirited perfons to lay out fome certain places of their 

Lands for the raifing of Mulberry tret s, as before in our dilcourfe of Fruit- 

trecs we oblerved. . , 

About the beginning of May when the Mulberry-tree begins to ipread Time an 

its Leaf, is the time the Silk-worms Eggs are as it were by nature adapted gjg 

for a rcleafe from their long confinement 5 that if you lay them in lome sdk w 
window in the warm Sun, or carry them in a little Box between lome W'- 
pieces of Say, in fome warm place about you, keeping them warm in the 
night, they will foon appear in a new Form : thencut fome Paper full of 
f mall holes and lay over them, and over that fome of your young Mutter- 
rrJeavetjmd thefe fmall Worms will eafily find their way to their natural 
Food ; and fo faft asxhey are hatchedythey immediately apply themie ves 
to the Leaves. After they are thus betaken to the Leaves, you «*ay place 
them on Tables or Shelves at convenient diftances,according to the num- 
ber of your Worms, and proportion of place you have for them. 

They are fick four times in their feeding ; the firft commonly about 7heW fiC 
twelve days after they are hatched, and from that time at the end of eve- neffis. 
ry eight days, according to the weather, and their good or ill ufage : du- 
ring which time of every ficknefs, which lafteth two or three days, you 
mull feed them but verylittle, only to relieve fuch of them as have pait 

their ficknefs before the reft, anil thole that ftall not fall into their 
ficknefs fo foon. 
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ih* tin,, ani The whole time of their Feeding is about nine weeks, during which 
Inner of t i m e you may feed them twice a day, by laying the Leaves over them, as 

i t W ere to cover them, and they will foon find a way through them ; and 

as they arow in ftrength and bignefs, fo may you feed them more plenti- 
fully and often. It is good to let the Leaves be clear of Dew or -Rain, be- 
fore you mve them unto the Worms t You mar keep them fpread on a 

Table, in cafe they be wet ; you may gather ancTkeep them two or three 

days without any great inconvenience, in cafe you live remote rrom 

Mulberry-trees, or the weather prove cafual. 

You muft oblerve to rid often their Shelves of their Dung, and the re- 
mainders of their Leaves, by removing the Worms when they are lait on 

the new Leaves laid on them * for then may you remove ealily the Worms 
with the Leaves, the keeping clean of the Shelves, and the Room being 
a principal means to preferve them. AUb remember to keep their 

Room warm in cold and wet wather, and to give them a little Air 

in hot weather. ... ^ i 

Lei not the Room you keep them in be too near the Tiles on the top 
ofyourHoufe, nor in any cold and moift Room below; but be fure to 

avoid all extreams. . , , , . . c . , 

,. r . When they have fed as long as they are able, they look of clear and 
St *~ Amber-colour, and are then ready to go to work * therefore it is then 
g Td vifed, that you make Arches between their Shelves with Hmk made 

very clean, or with branches of Rofemay, it a 1 ks ot LfvMder,orfod\ like : 
whereupon the Worms will faften themfelves, and make their bottoms, 
which in about fourteen days are nnifhed. 

But the only way that I have feen pradifed and the belt way, is to 
make fmallGw* of Paper, and place them with their ftarp ends down- 
wards in rows in each of which put a Worm, as they appear to you to 
be ready to go to work, and there will they fimfo their bottom more 
compleat, and with lefs wane than on any branches whatever. 

When they have finifhed their bottoms, which will be in about four- 
teen days, then take To many as you intend to referve for Breeders, and 
lay them by themfelves, and the Worms within will eat their way 
out in four or five days time; and when they come forth, it is adviled that 
y^ ^^mtoguLonfLmQ^of old%, Grogeran, thebackfide 
ToTnL-, or the like, madefkft againft ibme Wall or Hangings in 
your Houle ; but I have known them fucceed very well on 1 ables, &c 

Then will thefe Flies ingender, and the Male having fpent himfelf dies, 
and fo doth the Female after (he hath lain her Eggs : then take the Eggs 

up with the point of a knife, or fuch-like, and ^ r th 7 ,n ^ a P^ cc n ° r f 
4 or (uch like, and keep them in a Box amongft Woollen C baths or 
fuch other dry, and not warm place, till the next Spring, One of thefe 

Females will P oduce fome hundreds of Eggs ; therefore a lew kept for 



•i tor I rcc2~ 



Seed or Increafe will be fumcient, the refidue put into an Oven alter the 
baking of Bread, ^. that it may be only hot enoughs kill the Worms ; 
for their enawins their way out is fome prejudice to the bottom. 
When Safe obtained your bottoms, take off the Bags * and ha- 
't'rJiP ving found their ends, put fix, ten, or more in a Bafon of Water together, 
<f«* ** w ! ^ re a litt le Gum-Trdgacanth k mixed, & fo you may eaflly wind them : 

Thl ^ll hairs of Silkteldom break .but if they do they jarc caf^ y fou nd 

If the Worms are not well fed, the Silk is fmall, andeanly 



again, 
breaks 



Another 
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Another way 



sake thefe Gummy bottoms wind ealy, is this ; i 



soap boilers Liquor or Lee which is very: (harp and itrong, and put therein 
your Bottoms, and fet them over the fire till the Liquor be fcalding hot* 

and fo let the bottoms remain therein about half a quarter of an hour, 
tilltheGumminelsbediffolved* thejiput tb* Bottoms into clean fcald- 
ing water, and let them lye a while therein* then will they unwind with 
much facility. A Lwi vini» made of Wood-allies very ftrong, will do as 

well as the atorefaid Soap-boilers Liquor. ( 

There is a kind of Tow, or rough fort ofSilk, that will not wind up 

with the other ; which may be prepared, and good Silk made, thereof, 
and indifferent alfo of the Bags thertrfdves. 

The fine Skeins, after they have paft through the Scowrers, Throlters, 
and Dyers hands, may compare with the fineft; 
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CHAP. X. 

V 

Of the common andfyiown External Injuries, Incon- 
veniencies, Enemies, andDifeafes incident to, and 
ufually affixing the Husbandman in mo^of the 
Ways or Methods of Agriculture before 'Treated 
of- and the fever al Statural and Artificial%eme* 
dies propofed and made ufe of for the Treves 
tion and ^Removal of them. 

Since the Exclufion of our Firft Parents out of the ftate of Blifs or 
Paradife, all our Actions, Endeavours, and Enterprifes have been 
fubje£t to the various and uncertain difpofitions of an overruling Pro- 
vidence o and alfo of Fortune, and unexpected chances and accidents ; 
and more efpecially the feveral A&ions and Imploy ments that are inci- 
dent and belonging to this Noble Art of Agriculture, and its feveral 
branches before treated of, that no one exercifed in Husbandry can pro- 
mife himfelf a peculiar Indemnity from the ufual misfortunes that gene- 
rally attend it; which is the caufe that at fome time that very Commo- 
dity is dear andfcarce,which at another time is cheap and plentifull b and 
that fome Husbandmen have excellent Crops, and good luccefs at the 
fame time, when others have the contrary. 

A thottfand Enemies, a thou/and Ills, 
O y er Plants prevail j fometimes the bad <dir kills 
The hopes S tW Springy and therefore you muft try 
With greatefi care theje threatning Plagues to fly. Rapinus. 

Thefe very confiderations have not only ftirred up the Ingenious to 

confider of the Difeafes and Injuries themfelves, but alfo to feek after 

the means to avoid thofe that of necemty attend them, and to pre- 
vent fuch that may be prevented : which we find difperfed in feveral Au- 
thors ; and find to have been made ufe of by many of our Modern Ingeni- 
ous Rufltcksy and not yet made publick : and firft we will difcourlc of 

fuch injuries and inconveniencies that proceed. 

SECT. I. 

From the Heavens or the Air. 

This Ifland is generally fubjed to great heat or drought in the Sum- 
' mer-time,which 16 much exficcateth and wafteth the moifture and Vege- 
tative nature of the Earth, that much of our common Field or open 
Land yields but a reafonable crop of Corn, nor our open and wide Par- 
ftures, or dry Lands, much Grafs or feeding for Cattle b yet are thefe 
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dneft Summers moft propitious unto lis, and in them do we reap the irioft 
copious Crops 5 but it is becaufe we have fo much low grounds under 
the Shelter, and fomany Inclofures defended from the deifructive and 
fweeping Summer-Airs, where in thofe dry years we have obr Hcheft Har- 
vefts; fothat Nature it felf, and common experience, ha{h : d ha Iked our 
unto us a remedy for our dry, barren, and Hungry Lands and Pafture 
whether common or appropiate, againft heat and drought, the two prifl 
cipal inconveniences attending thofe Lands, if we had but the h&tti of 
Men to make ufe of it. It is faid that in Cornwal they begin to pradife this 
Husbandry, and plantMounds and Fences with Timber-trees,whieh grow- 
ing tali, do much preferve the Land from malignant Airs, and yield a great 
profit befides. See more of this remedy before in the Chapter of Inclofures. 
Heat or Drought, alfo produces more particular inconveniencies or inju- 1n * l *»**»£ 

ries, as to Trees fowfl or Planted abroad in the open Fields^. Or in Inclo-^ rw '' 
fures, Gardens, &c. which is a very great check or impediment tap the Hus- 
bandman in propagating them ; the preventions or remedies \vjjiereofare 

feveral. - ., . ....... > ■ " ■ .... . • V 

r. In the drieft and moft barren Lands in England, if you-fow the fame 
with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Afh, Beech, or any other^WQod 'whatfo- 
ever, you may alfo fow the fame Land at the fame time with Broom, Furz, 
fuch like ; which will wonderfully thrivc.on the worft of Land, and 



become a fhelter to the other Tl 



which when once they have 



you may 



ken fuJScient Root, will foon out-ftrip the? Furze or Broom 
raife Banks and fow them with Furze, which will fobri mate a Fence, under 
the fhelter whereof you may Nurfe up other Trees i for it is moft evident, 
that the greateft Tree^ that grow on the barrerineft Lands, had their ori- 
ginal in the fame places where they gr6w, arid is moft probable that they 
were thus defended by fome fmall Bufli or Brake from Cattle, Heat, Col<£ 
&c. til 1 they arrived to fuch height that they could defend themfelves. 
. a. For fuch Trees that are ufually planted in Hedge rows^ or other 
places of Inclofures, &c. which the Heat fnd Drought dothi either im 



pede their growth, or totally kill them, to the 




dilcouragement of 



the Planter; add to the Roots of then!, on the Surface of the Earthy „ 
pfftones, which is thebeft Additament, and will keep the Rbots 



heap 

and 



Ground about it cool and moift in the Su 



a 



two 



and warm in the Winter* 



and fortifie the Tree againft Winds, &c. but where ftones arenoteafjly 
attained, hea^s of Ferny or any other Vegetable, Strtw or stttble, &ci 

will preferve the Ground moift, and erifich it withall: but where neither 

Stones nor Vegetables can be had conveniently, after the Tree is planted, 
and good Mould or Earth added to the Roots, raife a Hillock about it of 
any manner of Turf, Earth, &c. for it is not the heighth of the Earth a- 
bove the Ground about the Tree that injures itTorrruch, as tpe depth of 
the Tree below the Surface or beft Earth. 

3 . In Gardens, and fuch near places where you ma^ be at hand, and where' 
you have choice Plants that fuffer by heat, Shadow ; is a principal remedy, 

as before we noted, or water in fuch places where it may be commanded. 

In feveral places Water is the principal thing deficient to make ihem 
pleafant and profitable, and the means whereby to' procure it very fedi- 



coftlv and difficult 



feveral ways attainable 



By finking of Wells, which where they are very deep, fome ufe a 
large Wheel for Man or Beaft to walk in to raife it : others ufe a double 




Wheel with Cogs, which it makes jlraw eaficr then the ordinary firigfc 

Wheel 



• ' 4 
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Wheel h but this is not fo good a way as the double Wheel with Lines 
the Line of the Wheel at your hand being fmall and very long 



this raif 



eth a 



large Bucket of Water with very much eafe and fecurity to the 



Winder, the Method being ufual, needs no dcfcription here 



But if you have 



defire to raife a great quantity of Water out of 



Well in a little time, there cannot be a more expeditious way, than 
make at the end of the Winlm* larger Wheel, that may betwoor thtee 
times the Diameter of the WinUce, on which a fmailcr and longer Rop 



may be wound than that which iaifeti*the Bucket; after this manner 




■i 



So that when the Bucket isin the Well, the fell Rope isall of it wound 
on the greater Wheel, the end whereof your Servant may take it on his 
Shoulder, and walk or run forward .until the B ticket be drawn up : In 



which Op 



Your Bucket may hold twenty or thirty Gallons, 



you plcafe, and yet draw up with more eafe than one of leaven or eight 



the ordinary way 



a. 



The Bucket may ha 



round hole in the mi ddle 



of the bottom, with a Cover, fitted to it like the Sucker of a Pump, that 
When the Bucket rcfts on the Water, .the hole may open, and the Bucket 



fill 5 and as foon as you raife it, the Cover ftop 



II 



mediately, which pre 



the diving of the Bucket. 3. On the outer Wheel may be made 

Teeth, with a ledge of Wood lb falling on it, that as you move forward 
it may not ftop ; but when the Bucket is as high as you intend it, then 
the ledge bearing againft the Teeth, flops the Bucket until you come to 
it, after the manner of the Wheel of a Watch, Clock or Jack. 4. When 
the Buket is up, you may have a Receiver by, and a moveable Trough 
to Hip under the Bucket* than when the Cover is railed by a (mail cord faft* 
ned to it in the infide, tjie water may by it be conveyed into the Receiver. 
By this means many Tuns of Water may be drawn up in a little time : If 
your Bucket be large, or your Well deep, or the; way but lhdrt you have 

to go, you may ufe a Horfe. 

2. By bringing Water in Pipes or Gutters, which is canty done, the 
Spring or Stream from whence you Wing it being fomewhat higher than 
the place where you defire it. 

3. By railing water by Forcers, Pumps or Waterwheels, many and fe- 

veralarethe Inventions whereby to effect it ; but none more eafie, plant 

and durable than the /tyjfaK-whcel Jbcfore-mentioiwd in the Chapter c6n- 
cerning the watering oCMcadows. 

4. By making ofl^i^rnsor Re^taclesi for waller, either for the 1 R ainf 
or fome Winter-fprings to fill : them». whereby tlfe water may be kept 

throughout the Summer. Ia this are we ver^ deficient; for oh the; 
Mountainous, dry, and upland .parts of Spat*? C 




than what they fo preferve from thp Bain 



ey f»ve 5 nb other water 

Ic 
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It being the Cuftom in Frame, where in many places water'is lcarce 
to preferve their waters in Citterns, as the French Rural Poets advifes 



1 

That if the place you live in be fo dry, 

That neither; Springs nor Rivers they Are nigh$ 

Then at fome dijlance from four Garden make, 

Within the Qapng Earth a jpacious Lake, 

That Like a Magazine, may comprehend 

Tti affembled Clouds thatfromthe HiJk fafcepd 

And.aU the bottom pave with Qhlkie LomefrQ* 



i 



.Alfo in Amprdam and Fen'm they keep their Rain-water in Cellars 
made, on pr rpofe for Cifterns, capacious enough to contain Water for the 
whole year, it being renewed as oft as the rain falls. Why therefore 
may we not here in England, on our drieft Hills, make Places, Pools or 
Citterns iunicient to contain Water enough for ourCattle for durDonr 



ftiq 



fes, and aifofor our Garden occafions, if we were but dilig 



few years there are but yield us plenty of fhowers tofupply them,though 

not enough co f upply the defect of them ; much more Rain falling here 
than on the Continent where thofe Pools & Cifterns are more ufed b for 
which caufe chisilland is bv them termed Matula Ca>li \ and yet have we 
fo many thoufands of Acres of dry Lands uninhabited, untilied, and al- 
moft ufelefs unto iisfrom this only caufe, and have fo eafie means to re- 




1 

V 



If y ou defigrt to make y.our Cifterns under your Houfe as a Cellar, Hmtomai 

which is the belt way to preferve it for your Culinary ufes 5 then may you JJ*g£ 
lay your Brick or Stone with Tarris, and it will keep Water very well ; 
you may make a Cement to joynt your Brick or Stone withal, with - 



Compofition made of flacked fifted ^ and Linfeed-Oil, tempered to- 
gether with To w or Cotten-Wooll. 

Or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your Bricks for 
the Floor ; then raife the Wall round about, leaving a convenient fpace 
behind the Wall to ram in Clay, which may be done as faft as you raife 
the Wall : So that when it is furniflicd, it will be a Ciftern of Clay walled 
within with Brick ; and being.in a Cellar the Brick will keep the Clay 
moiftf although empty of Water ; that it will never crack. This I have 
known to hold Water perfe&ly; well in a ftiadowy place, though not in a 
Cellar. Thus in any Gardens or other places, may fuch Cifterns be made 
in the Earth, nnd covered over, the Rain-water being conveyed thereto 
by declining Channels running unto it* into which the Alleys and walks 
may be made to caft their Water in hafty fhowers. Alfo in or near Hou- 
fes, may the Water that falls from them be deduced thereunto. 

But the ufual way to make Pools of Water on Hills ana* Downs for 
Cattle, is to lay a good Bed of Clay, near half a Foot thick, and after a 



ong and laborious ramming thereof, then la# another eourie of Clay 



bout the fame thicknefs 




ram that alfo very 



then pave it very 



well with flints, or other Stones, which not only preferves the Clay front 

the tread of Cattle, &c. but from chapping of the Wind or Sun at fuch 

times as the Pool is empty. Note alfo, that if there be the leaft hole 



hap in the bottom 

whole labour. 



> 



hold Water, unlefs you renew the 



C 



Sor 



■v • 
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Great Old 



Some have prefcribed ways for the making of Artificial Spring 
thers for the making of Salt-water freflo ; but thole things being 



fully experienced 



being not willing to trouble our Husband 




man with io great Philofophical intricacies, tending rather to lead him 

from the more plain and advantageous Method to imaginary and rruit- 

li* afflia us,efpecially in the greateft part or proportion of this Countrey, 

but that we have ailfo a foare of a fuperabundant Cold and Moifture : 
but feeing that they do not fo frequently happen together as Heat and 
Droughtufually do, we will divide them. The Cold that moft afflids 
the Husbandman, is the bitter Frofts that fometimes happen in the Win- 
ter or Spring. 

« 

IW end of Spring when welcome Heat returns, 
When ev'ry Garden lovely Fruit adorns, 

Sometimes & Tree by fffdden Tmfefls croft 

7 he whole years hopes in Onefbfirt night has loft. 

4 

And are beyond our power either to forefee or prevent* yet that 
they may not injure us fo far as otherwife they might, we propoietneie 

remedies or preventions. , . 

Some Land are more inclinable fend capacitated by their nature or 
fcituation tofufFerby bitter Froft, than others are h as thole that lie 
a cold Clay or Chalke, more than thofe that lye on a warm Sand or Gra- 
vel : thofe that lie moift, than thofe that lye dry ; th ok that lye on the 
North or £dft-G6cs of Hills, than thofe that lye on the Sonth-Qi Weft: 

therefore it is good to Plant or low fuch Trees, Grains or Plants, that 

can leaft abide the Cold in fuch Ground* that are moft warmly feated. 

And although it is not an eafie thing to alter the nature or the Ground, 
vet it is feafible to take away the offenfive moifture that doth lo much 
eooi the Land, whereof more hereafter in this Chapter ; and alio to place 
fuch Artificial Defenfives againft the Cold, that may very much remedy 
this inconvenience s as we fee it is moft evident, that the Frofts have 
greater influence where the Air hath its free paffage, than where it is ob~ 
ftrucled: To which end we cannot but propofe Inclofures and planting 

of Trees as a remedy alfo for this Difeafe ; for any manner of fhelter pre- 
fcrves the Corn, young Trees, &c. from the in jury that otherwife would 
happen to them ; as we fee in fnows,'and drowning of Meadows, that 
the Sno w and Water prove defenfive againft the Cold. 

In Gardens, and other nearer Plantations, theSpring-Froft prove molt 
pernicious ; the general remedies whereof, where the fite and pofmon or 
the place is not naturally warm, are Walls, Pales, or other Edifices, or 

tall Hedges or rows of Trees, whereof the Whitethorn, but chiefly HoUf 
have the preheminence : but thele fcem remote, ^and rather preventions 

againft the Winds the more nearer are the application of new Horle- 
dung, or Litter that hath lain under Horfes, which applied to the Roots 
or any tender Trees or Plants,preferves them from the deltrud iveFrolts \ 
and alfo by covering the whole Beds therewith, preferves the Plants or 

Alio Str aw, HaWn, Fetn, or fuch-like dry Vegetable, 

wiirdefend any thing from the Frofts, although the Litter beta be pre- 



Roots therein 



ferred 



But 
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Ri,r (hch thines that are not to be touched or fuppreffed , as Col *<r- 
turns ,OhffX!&.** placing of Sticks like fome Booth, or fuch 
I*e ove Vhem, and covering them with a Mat or Canvas, or fuch like 

Serymul defend thenf; giving them Sun and A,r in temperate 
2& makes them the more hardy, and preferves the i • cofour 

hf WhCre I ft fflSd about T 4 Se^an^ffi 

ag , 'biks Ae violnce of Wind and Froft beyond any thing 
elfe i lying ho ow rfk £ doth not that injury to Plants that other 
things do without fupport ; and proves many ;times better than a fup- 

P Tre(S r ;hem alfo from Rain, unlefs as much as« fufceient to nou- 

rifh tS isl "ood prevention of Frofts ; for the Froft injureth no P ant 
fo muXas ha? which ftands wet, as I have ofon obferved, that Cyrvr 

treT& RolhZy ftanding on very dry ground, have endureilbe greateft 
Froftf wheSrs havlperilhe^ by .che fame Frofts (binding in moift 
g o°u dSough more i J Tthe fhelter Alfo the : moft pernicious Frofts to 
Iruits lucceed rainv days ; a dry Froft rarely hurts Fruit. 
G lowers andWral other Flowers and Pla«ts,xcceive the.r g 



eft intofrom wet which if keptdry.endure fevCre Colds the better. 

Sfi are much in ufe for Ithe propagat.ng of Seeds in the Spnng, 
& c . which when they are covered, provefecurei^edies. 

Confirvrtorie, wherein toremove your.tender P^'^^Xrees 
a nfual Drevention of Cold; fome whereof are made by fome degrees 

wmlSXs are, fuiuble to thefeveralnatures ofthe Plants to bo 

^RnrthtcompIeateftC^rwwi//, are large .leaves of Boards to open 
? I ar oSre : ovwvour Orange or othlrEruitrtrees.clofely pruned 

. Li !K wS fffin'd Planted! either agatnftyour Chimney where 

voua wayTkeepagood Fire, or againft fome Stove made on ^purpofe. 
CS foplantetagainft an ordinary Wall with fuch doors, tnuft 
ntdsm I much in the Springtime, to defend, the young and tender 

x», v then thebowinethe Branches wto Tubs, t as lome ao vile . vtners 

TtSident , that part of the fame Tree Uing^rfome (belter from 
. J^At Plenty .ofF^,^^ff^S«^ 



9 

■ 

f 



f 6 S 1 Bk "cold W 

^fereeyourtenderWaU-fniitt^theW«tj«i^y^ ^yAhc lefs 

^Tofa^nl^of^ 

from fonnaine, is a very proper invention againft the.Frofts iflApples, 

worn lpnngmg, » a v 'r^^< ^ , cn-ing, tbat .encites. the early Fruit too 



■ Pears, &e. for we find aforWard Sprin„ , , 
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can as ill live without Air, as Terreirrial Creatures can without Water. 
Any conftant motion prevents a total Congelation. 

If you lay a good quantity of Peaf-hawm in the Water, that 'part may 
lie above, and part under the Water, it is oblerved that the Water freezes 
not within the Hawm, by reafon of its clofe and warm lying together ; 
which will prevent the death of Fifli, as well as breaking of the Ice. 

Fruit when it is gathered into the Houfe, isfiibject to be fpoiled by 

Frofts ; therefore be carefull to lay it in dry rooms,either Ceeled, Thatch- 
ed, or Boarded 5 for in Frofty weather the condenfed Air, which is raoft 

in fuch Rooms adhering to the Fruit, freezeth, and deftroy eth it ; which 
is ufually prevented, covering them withftraw, &c. but beft of all 

placing a Veflel of Water near them, which being of a colder nature 

than the Fruit, attracts the moift Air to its lelf, to the prefervation of the 

Fruit, even to admiration. 

Great Rains prove injurious to fuch lands that are of themfelves moift: 
enough : lor the remedy whereof, and to prevent fuch injuriesifee more 

in the next Scftion. 
In fuch Lands that lye at the bottoms or foot of Hills, where the great 

falls of Rain do annoy the Corn or Grafs, care is to betaken forthe con- 
veying away of the Water by Channels or PalTages made for that pur- 
pole. 

In the time of Harveft thegreateft enemy the Husbandman ufually finds 
is Rain, againft which* the beft remedy is Expedition ; to make Bay rvbilfi 

the Siwfiin es. 

It is a grand neglect that there are not fome kind of Artificial lhelters 

made in Lands remote from our dwellings, for the fpeedy conveyance of 
Corn into ftielter in dripping Harvefts ; & there to remain till fair Wea- 
ther and leafure will admit of a more iafe carriage. 

Worthy of commendation is the practice, u fed in Somerfctlbire, 
where they lay their Wheat-fheaves in very large fhocks or heaps in the 
Fields and fo place them, that they will abide any wet for a long time 
when on the contrary in Wiltfoirey and other more Southernly Counties 
they leave all to the good or bad weather, though far remote from Barns 
fometiraes to their very great detriment h io naturally flothfull and ig- 
norant are fome people, and naturally ingenious and induftrious are 
other. 

Wheic their Lands lye two or three miles from their Barns, as in fome 

places in Champion Countries they do, the covered Reckftavat f much 
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ute WeJtvArd) muft needs prove of great advantage in wet or dry Har 
vefts, to five long draughts at fo bufie 



Where Lands lye at a far diflance the one from the other, feveral Barns 



built as the Land requireth, are very convenient for the more 
houilng of the Corn, for the better preferving of it, the more eafy 
thralhing it out, the more convenient fathering of the Cattle with the 
Straw, and for the cheaper difpofing of the Soil for the improvement 
of the Land ; where on the contrary ? one great Barn cannot lye near 

to every part of a large Farm, nor can Corn be fo well preferved in 
it, nor withfo much advantage difoofed into Mows, nor thraihed, nor 

the Fother, not Soil foeifily difperfed. 



1 



h-wiads prove very pernicious and iniunous to the Husbandman 
in feveral refpeds, to Ms Buildings, Fruits, Trees, Hops, Corn, &c. as ma- 
nv in the Plain, open, or high Countreys, by wofuil experience do find : 
To prevent which as to Buildings, by common experience^nd.obferva- 
tion we find, that Trees are the only and moft proper fafeguard ; for 

which the Eugh is the beft, although it belong* growing. Next unto 

due the Elm, which foon afpires to a good height and full proportiona- 
ble body, and is thkkeft in the Branches, and will thrive imoII Lands ; 
bu t any Trees are better than none. As to Fruits, Walls, Pales, or any 
other Buildings, are a good prevention and fecunty foV Garden-fruits; 

but for want If that, Hfdges and rows of Trees may be ra.fed at an eafie 

^ toTlmb " Trees, which are alfb fubjeato be fubyerted 

or troken by high winds, to abate the largenefs of their. Heads, proves a 
good preventibn, efpecially the ^ wh.c h i odght to have ,m .Boughs of- 
fen abated, elib it will be much more fub)ea to be in j ured by high Winds 

^^^^^^^ 

* H„w V of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth, receiyeth the moft 
damaee from Mgh Winds, which may in fome meafure, be prevented. 

13 thV Spring-winds, which nips the young Buds, and afterwards 

blowe h them from the Pples, a good Pale orThorn-hedge much advan- 

taeeth- but againft the boifterous Winds, when they are at the tops of 

th! Poles,, a tall row, of Trees incowaffing the whole Hop-garden is the 
teft fecurlty in ourpower to give them. Alfo be fure to let their Poles 

be firm and deep in the ground. , ■ . . . _ . 

totoCorx, Winf fometimes proves an injurv to it in the Ar, when 
they are accompanied wuh great Rains, by lqdgingof it : but the great- 
eft Liry to itisYn the Grafs, when it is young, ( I meanWrnter-Corn) 

Ac fierce bitter blafts in the Sprang ^^pP*^. \?** W 

and fore remedy or prevention againft this Difeafe is Inclofure, as betore 
W ifSS^S? wheW the,Mift,of Superftitioniath dimmed the Spiritu- $» Wrf 

In iptltl, erf - . Wlicrc ""JJ** fr/t. ,f , n c Un\u waror launder m 

al and Natural Sight, the Ringing ofSacredBe 

J£ are made ufe Of to charm the evil Spirit" of the Air, which very fre- ic- 

ouent v in thofe hotter ,CUmats* terrifies, the Inhabitants, that he may be 

flUtle more favo^rableunto them (than others^ut it cannot enter into 
' S St fe that any,/* ng we c^fi **« ^ Nojfcs, 

Cnarm % or by tHe ufe of M, W Prevail with lo great 
aNaturalPower, 'and fo much beyond our Command ; Prayers unto God 
excepted, which are the only Secnrities and Defenfives againft fo Potent 
and Forcible Enemies. .1 I .* ••' • 

BUtim and Mildcm have been generally taken to be the fame thing, wic* 
which haf h begottwiauch ; e«or& fl(i«the wawand means "fed for the 
prevention andture, have mtfearried through the ignorance of the DiF 
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the HilKt, or in ; the upper ''t^MmM^^f.^^^^- 
to a fat gluttonous matter, and falls to tho-Earth again ; nart whereof 

refts on 1 0 Leaves of the Oak, and fome other Trees whofe Leaves are 



1 
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iinooth, and do not eafily admit the moiftureinto them, as the Elm^ 
other rougher Leaves do; which Mildew becomes the principal Food for 
the induftrious Bees, being of its felf fweet, and eafily convertible into Ho- 
ney. 

Other pin thereof refts on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat, befpottin* 
the Stalks with a different ( from the natural ) colour ; and being of a 
glutinous fubftance by the heat of the Sun, doth fo bind up the young, 
tender, and ciofe Ears of the Wheat, that it prevents the growth and com- 
pleating of the imperfect Grain therein; which occafioneth it to be very 

light in the Harvelr/and yield a poor and lean Grain in the Heap. 

But if after this Mildew falls, a fhowre fucceds, or the Wind blow ftif- 
!y, it wafheth or fhaketh it off, and are the only natural Remedies againft 
this fometimes heavy Curfe. 

m Some advife in the morning, after the Mildew is fallen, and before the 
f ifing of the Sun, that two Men so at fome convenient diftance in the 
Furrows, holdinga Cord ftretched ftreight betwixt them; carrying it £b 
that it may fhake off the Dew from the tops of the Corn, before the heat 
of the Sun hath thickned it. 

It is alio advifed tofbw Wheat in open grounds, where the Wind may 
the better fhake off this Dew ; this being looked upon to be the only in- 
convenience Inciofures are futue& unto : but it is evident that the Field- 
lands are not exempt from Mildews, nor yet from Smut where it is, more 

than in Inclofed Lands. 

The fowing of Wheat early hath been efteemed, and doubtlefs is the 
beft remedy againft Mildews, by which means the Wheat will be well fil* 
led in the Ear before they fall, and your increafe will be much more : 
As for curiofity fake, Wheat was fown in all Months of the year : that 
fown in July produced fuch an increafe that is almoft incredible. In France 
they ufually low before Michaelmas, 

Bearded-Wheat is not fb fiibjed to Mildew as the other, the Fibres keep, 
ing the Dew from the Ear. 

Hop fuffer very much by Mildews; which if they fall on them when 
fmall, totally deftroy them. The remedies that may be ufed againft, is 
when you perceive the Mildews on them," to fliake the Poles in the 
morning. 

Or you may have an Engine to caft Water like unto Rain on them, 
which will wafli the Mildew from them .• And if you have Water plenty 

in your Hop-Garden, it will quit the coft, in fuch years Hops being ufual- 
ly fold at a very high rate. 



SECT. II. 



From the Water and Earth 



Next u nto thoie Aerial or Calejlial injuries which defcend upon us, we 

fliall difcourfe of fuch that proceed from the Water and Earth, that do 



alfo in a very great meafure at fome times and in fome places afflitt us, pro- 
ving great impediments to thole Improvements that might otherwife be 
eafilv accomplilhed, and alio great detriments unto the Countrey-man up- 
on tnat which he hath already performed. 



As 
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As the want of water in iome places proves a great impediment and 

jury to the improvement and management of Ruftiek Affairs,fo ddth the <^"<%- 
fiiperabundant quantity ; either from the Sowings of the Sea over the 

low Marfh-Lands at Spring-tides and High-waters, or from great Land- 
floods, but principally from the low and level fituatiori of the Land jwhere 

itis lubje£t to Springs,Over-flowings, &c. ■ 

It is evident that much good Land hath for many ages yielded little be- owfltwfy 
nefit, by reafon of the high waters that fometimes have covered it over, °J thc Sca - 

.and deftrpyed that which in the Intervals hath grown j 'and hath alfo o- 

ver-flown much good Land fo frequently ,that it hath become ufelefs: but 
by the extraordinary charge, labour, art and induftry of fome publick- 
fpirited perfbns, very great quantities thereof have been gained from 

•power of the Grand Enemy to Husbandry, as may be obferved in thole 

vaft Levels of rich Land in Lincolnshire and Tbrkjbire, Cambridge/hire, &e. 

in our Age recovered. Many other .vaft Flats and Levels there are on the 
Borders of this Kingdom, that are beyond the power, ftrength or mter- 
eft of a private Purfe to attempt, yet to the Publick at a publick charge 
would redound to an infinite advantage* & not only maintain thbufands 
at work ( imployment being the greateft check to fa£Hous fpirits ) but 
bring in a yearly increafe of Wealth, one of the principal Supports of 
itliis Kingdom againft its Enemies, and that without the hazzards of an 

Indian Voyage. , 

; Land-flouds in fome places, efpecially on the great Flats and Levels, Un ^ gi 
prove a great annoyance to the Husbandman, that it is of equal Concern- 
ment to divert the Land-flouds from fome Lands, as to dram the Water 



J 



that refides upon it, and otherwife annoys 

As we fee in the Draining the great Level between Tork(hire and Lin- 
tolnjhtre by the Ifle of Jxbolm, where the great River Idle, Navigable of 

its lelf, that formerly palled with its great Land-flouds through the vaft 
Level on the Zorkjbire fide of Jxbolm, by the Art and Induftry of thfc 
Drainers, through a new Cut, is carried into Trent on the other fide of 
the Ifle o that the Draining of that great Level, which otherwife might 
leem impoflible to be done, by that very means became moft feafible ; So 
that here we need fay no more, but that as the conveniency of the place 
will permit, you divert the Land-flouds and Streams before you attempt 



through Draining, if it be feafible and requifite, left you multiply your 



coft, and be at laft fruftrate of your purpofe 

The greateft of our In-land Annoyance to Husbandry, occafioned by 
Water, is from the ftanding or refiding of Water on our flat and level gjjjj 

Marfhes, Meadows, or other Lands, whether occafioned from Rains, 

Springs, or other wife. 
Where there is any defcent or declining of Land, by cutting Drains to 

the loweft part, it is moft eafily performed. 

But where it is abfolutely flat and level, it is much more difficult ; yet 
are there few fuch Levels, but there are places or Currents for the Wa- 
ter to pafs out of them * which you muft fink deep and wide enough 
to Drain the whole, and then make feveral Drains from each part of the 
Marfh or Level, beginning large and wide at the mouth of the Drain, 
and leffening by degrees, as it extends to the extreams of the Land yoii 

drain. Be fure to make the Drains deep enough to draw the Water from 
under the Marfh or Bog, and make enough qf them that may lay it 
throughly dry. 
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nd *Bifeafes 





thersLand,ortnattneiauagcDci & n Efl com . 



uicrsI^d,ortiiKiiKrwi-B«.^*y«w-— Eh j com . 

will beapttc > other 



during the greate t """^AmSE My onflats andLevels. 

wetteft Seafons winds are feldom\vaDting,eipetwuy p| ant a- 

Owrmuch moifture proves very injurious to ^.^3 

at the Root, of the Corn, ■ ■^«"g "H S&i'* 

4"„fea ot fort of Grain 

times Oats, &c The like happens amongft Fruits . ^ 

tSly blafted, fometimes only P fometm.es only 

fihrd,, Pln»h &c. like the Murrain in Cattle, mtetf wg oniy 
*S3S£* and GardensMoifture -P-W«£*iSS S 

K beft of the Mould, on which you ^.W^JHShS 
where they will thrive as well as on any other drier Land, being riant 

ten and unimproved Land, in Of*** Kffi or gluled 
or the want ofWater or Moifture, or that ribgn uc :pouone B 

withtoo much : therefore let every "»^^^ B ^f e %; n g^hat falls 

upon his Lands, as we nave ai n% . «v j . wou i(i 

dmin or convey away that to the 

there be a far greater plenty of an manner ot 1 mage or v. 

great enriching of this Kingdom 




Water is alio ^^^^SSSA^S S?K 

make Cellars for Beer, <J*. which may be leverai ways ui r 

"SL by lay ing thebottom and fid* J-g^jSSSS 
and a Floor of Boards thereon to preferve it from injury. ae TC 
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^7 Therein eJ^SSirfTSwMdi" lie low in the Waters ; 



keeping of Water, &t.- _ , d fomewh8t i ower 

noys you, it may by ^'X^Sof'theHoufeyou live in, Qr the 

Sometimes it topp^ S or moiftened by certainSprings.tbat 

Barn you lay yourCorn ^™ ^*™™™^ imsa l as well to 

fometimes or other fc^^^SLa. if the fcituation of 



fometimes ;or other oo *^^Z£Z*^KteBk*SM* 

your health, as injury to y our g^^JmdtocBBiM of a Trench or 
Jhe Place will bear it, as moft uf bally it will, the cutt g 



, he place wH bear V o„ tnay .Train it dryby the 

D,tch rouna about t&e Di ^ fe< This D teh or Trench 

fall that ts "rtjKfe «S5dSwrf»« you pleaft ; fo that the 

? ay t b ' "Hta of the fwffi nS to ne^tbe lWe or*arn be not 
Brick or Stone ofthe wauont^ ^ ^ &om the Barth m . 



laid with Mortar 

to it. 
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Much land there is ih^/Wthatfe wpabkof , jjgg- ^gj - Jg 



„ 'Ac .of of ok M «™l by ota m** «, pgy "» *•» 
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Seethe form of this Inftrument in the Plate at the beginning of the 
Third Chapter. 

Thefe Bnjhes, Brakes, and fuch like, though they are of little worth or 
life for any other thing, yet are they very neceffary and beneficial to im- 
prove the Land by burning them, being dry, either by themfelves, or 
Chap. 5. under heaps of Turf, Earth, drc. as before we obferved. 

'Weeds, Some Lands are more prone & fubject to Weeds,and that in fome years 

more than other, which is often occafioned by water ftanding on it, de- 



ftroymg the Corn and fuch Seeds that are ufually fown in it,and nourifh- 



ing fiich Weeds that moft delight in moifture ; the only remedy whereof 

is to lay it dry, and add Fome convenient drying and lightning materials 
or compofts thereon, as S4»d,Jfbes, &c> 

Alfo fome forts of Dungs or Manures caufe Weeds, as Dung made of 
Straw, Harvm, Fern, or fuch like, laid on Lands in any great quantity, 

without any other mixture of Horfe-Dang, Sheens-Dung, lime, /4fies, or 

'fuch like hot Compoft,* which do in fomemeafure correct the cold and 
ggiih quality of it b but in fome years, and on fome Lands, any ordi- 
nary ebld D»8g begets Weeds, which injure the Corn more than the fat- 
&*P> $ nefsof the Dctflg advantages ; therefore Lime, Marie, Chalk, Jjhes, &c. 

a'relo be preferred in tooft Lands. 
Weeds in Pafture-lands are belt deftroyed by burning of it in Turfs, 



( as berore wedifbovered ) or by Plowing of it without burning. 



Kufet. Ruffjes, Flags, and fuch like Aquaticks, are beft deftroyed by draining ; 
F'*&s, Vc, f 0 thatiyou cut your Drains below the Roots thereof, that it may take a- 

way the matter thatfeeds them. 

Wftie. The Tbiftle proves a great annoyance to fome Lands, by killing the 

Grafs,Corli» '&C. although it be a fure Token of the ftiength of the 
-Land : The Way to deftroy themes toccut them up by the Roots before 
feeding'time 3 the advantage ydu will receive will anfwer your expence, 
and more. 

fern, The way to deftroy this fo common and known an annoyance, is to 

'MoW^GOffih the Spring, whether with an Iron or Wooden Sy the,it mat- 
ters not, for it will eafily break 3 which work reiterate the lame year as 



faftas it grows, and 1 it is confidently affirmed, th-it it \vi!l kill Sc ueiuoy 



the wnt fof ever after. 

Improvement and Altering the Land by Soy ling, Marling, or Liming, 



bl — — * — m ^ ^^^^ ^^^^r w w- v v ^ _ ^^^^^^ ^ ■ h 

&c.\s alio a principal remedy againft all manner of Broom, Furze, Heath 
and other fuch like trumpery," that delight only in barren Lands. 
JKfcto ani Vfcr fcflitiefr differing from Mil-dews is the blighting of Corn,the Mil- 
S/»o;/. deWspOdeeding from a different caufe, and happening only in dry Sum- 
mers,- when on the contrary Blighting-happens in wet, and is occafioned 

through the* too much fa tnefs, and natiknefs in Land ; as is obferved that 

ft fd ng nils' are ufually foWn with Barley,Peafe, or fuch like, to abate the 

fertility ifcereb'f before it be fown With Wheat, which would otherwife 
be fufcjeMtf Blights or Blafting. 

fWhetft fown on level or low Land£n moiftyears is fubjeCt to the fame 
inc^nv'e'nlenbes ; for you may obferve, that the Wheat that grows on the 
tops dfrheRidges, in moift years,4$ better and freer than what grows in 
the Furrows, which is ufually blighted by mearisof water and fatnefs ly- 
ifigA^e- about it tharf the other ; for &fieat naturally affe&s to be kept 
dry on mWft artd ftrOflg ground •.'Therefore as moifture,and the riebnefs 

of the ground tdge^ner, oceafionis this difeafe, by knowing thereof you 

may 
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may eafily remedy it, by laying your Land on high Ridges ; which it it 
be never fo rich, the Wheat growing thereon will hardly beblightcdy if 
not overcome with Moifture. 

Smut feems to proceed from the fame caufe: therefore need we te> 
fay the lefs. . • - 

Only that fometimesfmuttinefs proceeds from other-e#ufes,as by fow- 
ing of Smutty-cam, by Soiling the Land with rotten Vegetables, as-Straw 

ffatvm, Fern, 3zc. . . : 

It is confidently affirmed, that the fmutty Grains of 'Wheat being 
fown, will grow and produce ears of Smut: but! confefs Thave tidt 'fib 
try ed, and ihall therefore fufpend the belief thereof rill-f have. 

The fow ing of Wheat that is mixed with Smut, doth generally pro- 
duce a fmutty Crop (whether the Smut it felf grow or not ) imlefs itibe 
firft prepared by Liming of it, which is thus done: Firft flack ybur 
Lime, and thenmoiften your Corn, and ftir them well together, 
andfbwit. • ■ 

Or by fteeping of it in Bri»e, either of which are good preventiofi^fc- 



i 
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gainft the Sm 

You may alfo prepare the ground by Liming, or other ways#f inriefe- 
ingit, withfliarpor faline Dungs or Soils, and it will prodtfee Corn free 
from Smut ; for it is moft evident, that Land often fown with the fame 
Grain, or much out of heart, produces a fmutty Crop, as may be eafily 
perceived where the fame Seed hath been fown on two 'forts of Land of 
different goodnefs, the one Crop hath been fmutty, the other freer fb that 
Smuttinefs feems to be a kind of ficknefs incident to Corny which may; by 
the aforefaid means be cured; which if the Smuts themfelves would really 

grow, and produce Smut again, all Remedies propofed, a'nd attemps fe 
that purpofe, were needlefs. ' 



1 ' 
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SECT. III. 



From fever al Beafis. 



J 



Againft the Trafpaues of Domeftick Cattle breaking outj ^f your^Iejgh- 

hours ground into yours, its needlefs to fay anything, jeyery oneknbvy- 

ing thata good and fecure Fence is the beft prevention)' arid a Poun<j the 
belt remedy or cure, if the other will not ferve.' Sut qt^e'r, jBeatts ^here 
are that no ordinary Fences will keep out, and will hardly be brought 

to the Pound. 




near great Forrefts and Woods, they can h^Iy .fceep.kny thing bui gli- 



der 'Lock and key ; againft w hich Gins are ufually niide ufe of 3 which 
being baited, and a Train made by dragging raw fle'fli acr^ojTs in his u^f I 
Paths or Haunts unto the Gin, it proves an induben%ent;arid a fhare $9 
excite him to the place of deftru£iion. ' 1 " J ' ' 

. A Fox will prey on any thing he can overcome^ and fee/if pa all ?o#i 




of Carrion ; but the Food he moft delights in is Poultry, ^p^ovesjfjju^ 
riousand deftruaive to Coney- warrens, and ^efooy s Ha#s al 
hetaketh by his fubtilty and deceit « ' "" ' "™ 
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They may be taken with Grey hounds, Hounds, Terriers and Nets, as 

well as Gins. t ' ' • 

t is a very commendable and noble Exercife in our Nobility and Gen- 
try, to Hunt thefe deftruftive Beafts ; and did they profecute it at their 
breeding times, and at other times alfo, with an intent to deftroy the 
whole Breed or Kind, there would foon be an end of them. 

The Otter is a pernicious deftroyer of Fifh, either in Pond or Brook, 
and her abode is commonly under the root or ftemof fome Tree near the 

Water, whence Ihe expeds her Food By her diving and hunting under 
water, few Fifh are able to efcjpe her. . • 
Thev are taken either by infnaring them under, the water bytheRi 



vers fide, as you may do a Hare on the Land .with Hare-pipes* or by 
hunting them with Dogs, where you may make ufe oTjbe Spear. . ., 
„ - In feveral places the Husba ad man tuners much by Coneys and Hares 
j&c that teed down his Corn, &c when it is young, efpeciallyin hard 

Winters : and in many places they have not liberty to lecure their own 

fr0 ^e h Hare is no great deftroyer of Corn ; yet where there are many of 
them, the Countryman may leflen their number as he lees caule; ei- 
ther by Hunting or Courfing them at feafonable times, or by letting 
of Hare-Pipes, where he finds their Haunts, or by tracing them intne 

Sao w 

Moneys are deftroved or taken, either by Ferrets & Purfe-Nets in their 
Buries, or by Hayes," or by Curs, Spaniels, or Tumblers bred up for that 
fport, or by Gins, Pitfalls, or Snares, which fome ingenious Countrymen 
will prepare ; the goodnefs ot the Game, rather than the prevention ot 

t^su ^ iHsTof a Uttfe mjufy thefe* Animals do to Warrens Dovehoufes, Hen* 

VE$k eni roofs, &c. but the ways by taking them in Hutches,and in (mall Iron-gins 
*"* like Fox-gins, are fo well known, that I need fay nothing of it. 

Only that to prevent Poll-cats, or fuch like, from deftroy ing your ftge- 
on-houje, befure, if you can, to erect it whereyou may have a Ditch lot 
Channel of Water to run round it, and it will keep thole Vermine irom 
making their Burroughs under the ground. • m 

Moles are a moft pernicious Enemy to Husbandry, by loofening the 
mZt * Earth, and deftroying the Roots of Corn, Grafi Herbs, Flowers, &c. and 

alfo by cafting u p y Hals, to the great hinderance of Corn, P4™>*~ 
The common and ufual way of deftroying them is by Traps that fall 
on them, and ftrike the lharp Tines or Teeth through them ; and is lo 
common, that it needs no description. 
But the beftandcompieateftfort or inftrument to deftroy them that I 



kaveyetfeen, is made thus.- Take a fmall board ot about three Inches 
and a half broad, and five Inches long : on the one fide thereof wife two 
fmall round Hoops or Arches, one at each end, like unto the two end- 
Hoops or Bails of a Carriers Waggon, or a Tilt-boat, chkims enough 

SataMolemayeafilypafs through them : in the middle of tb e board 
n,ake a hole fo big that a Ooofequill may pafs through , fo is tbatpart fi- 

Sfoed: then have in readinefs aW ftick, about two Inches and a half 



long, about the bigneli that the ^^mym^^^ 



middle of the board. Alfo you nftift curaHafel, or other ftick about 

yard, or yard and half long, that being ftuck into the ground may foring 

up like unto the Springs they ufually & for Fowl,<fc. then make a J.n£ of 





Horfe-hair very feongj that will ea#y flijp, ^andfaiftett it tp the 1 end t)f 
the ftick that fprlugs : Alfo havein reaiMfldfs four fmaU-hoolced ifticks; 
then go to the^efirpw or Parage of r.h&Mole,nnd afoeryou have opened 




fit in the little Board with the bended Hoops doWttw£rds 
Mole when fhe paffes that way, may go direftiy through the two femi 
circular Hoops : Before youfix the Board down, put the Hair-fpring 
through the hole in the middle of the Board, and place it round, that it 
may anfwer to the two end Hoops, and with the fmall ftick ( gently put 
into the Hole to ftop the knororrne Hait-fpring,) place it in the Earth in 
the paflage, & by thrufting in the four hooked ft icks,faften it, and cover 

it with Earth ^andtShen Whfen * 7 ' ■ ,f 



o 




way or the other, , . _ 
perpendicularly <downi«rard«,tiheJatt)t ^^p^etfe thi^hthehok, and the 




diouvyet -Che thing is viery^late>& ea 

faffit and feafible thanrtheflniraary^ky 

AOtJiers deftroyithemvery, fflcfwditiaafty: fcy n tyMtj waiting in the 
Mornings when they ufiia%flar , fcimmedilKeiy caltthett up; efnecfaliy 
about March when Jfihey breeds toy twnah%toip&& Hulls' #hereun#erttey 
lay their Young, they ufually making their Nefts in the gr&ter Hills^nd 

are moft eafily difcerned : "then alf o will4)t^Old ones come to, feel their 



¥oung, which you may prefeatly tafeca 
The P^^isbyfbmemuchcoBimwiwdj Wm^^s'a^eep Etrthen- 



Veflel Tet in the ground tothe firim 

wifely fet and planted at all times, but efpecially in the natural feafon of 
JBucfci ng-time, about March, will deftroy dhtem inlenfibly 



Alfo where Moles annoy y our gardens,Meadows, or fuch places-where 
you are not willing to dig or much break the ground ; fuming the holes 

with Brimftone, Garlick, and pther uniavoury things, will drive them 

out of the ground that was before infefted with them. • ' . ■ i . 

But the putting a dead Mole into a common Haunt, will make them 

abfolutely forlake it. 

Every Countryman almoft is fenfible of the great Injuries and annoy- Mee n ^ 



they receive fro 



fan 



e Vermine, both in the f ields where they 



raife Nurferies of Trees, iaiheir Gardens where they low and pla 
Beans, Peafe, *kc. and in their Houfes, Baens, andCorn-reeKs. 
In the Fields^rohards,Ga»dens,«^ff. i kisow no readier way to defftroy 

them,than by placing an Earthen*Pot iftthe grcwj*d\and covering it with 

a board, with a hole in the middle thereof, und ovef the board to lay 
Hawm or fuch like rubbi& r under which the Mice leek for Shelter, and 
foon find their Trap to receive them. 
The.ufual way ofbuilding reeks of Corn m Stavdi let oh ftones,is the 

" " thatin ibme 




places large Edifices areijuiltjon ihchftbnes, that thfcy fupply the defeCfc 
of Barns, being covered like them. 
Granaries alio I have feen built after die lame manner.' Binns or Hu tc h - 

aces 




esforCornmayheiilacedon . . 

for Corn agakftthele pernicious Vermine ; Ibut grflit caution niuft be 
ufed that no Stick,Ladder, or other thing lean againft thefe pJacesi left 
the Mice find the way to come where you Woulanbt have them 



In your Flower-gardens, Apiary 



the feveral Rooms of yo 




Houfe, Traps may be placed to deftroy them, urtfefs* where you 



conve^ 



\ 
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niently keep a Cat, the only Enemy and deftroyer of Mice & R ats. 
Arfenic\, the Root of White hellebor will deftroy them, being gi ven 
with Sugar or fuch like mixture the laft is the beft, becaufe it deltroys 
only Rats and Mice. \ . • . • »■ 
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II 
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s the beft of Contents this, Worldaffords hath its part or fhare of 

trouble and vexation, fo this, plea&nt and excellent Ruftch^Life and 
Imflojment is not free from care and trouble how to prefer ve it felf 
from thofe Enemies and -Plagues that daily attend it: Sometimes the 
Heavens frown, .the WatersfysVL, the Brjers fnarle, the Pvilde-beafts are 
envious at our innocent and mpft delegable enjoyments ; and if thefe 

withdraw their evil influence^et have we the Fowls of the Air, Infe&s 

. and leverai other Evils to encounter withallj which without our diligent 

care and induftryi s are ready tofcereavc us of the beft part of the Fruits 
- of our labours. • - ; " • ' -i r . > ' 



9 



. ' As«we frequsfrtly obfervetlwr* Kites, tewkt, and other Birds of Prey, 
Hawks &c. wait for Pigeons, Chickens, tame Phealants, &c . therefore is it very 

necefTary , that tl^e , Countryman; keep a good Fowling-piece, ready 

Fitted and Charged, .which is the beft means to deftroy and fcare 



i 



them away. . 

Alio you may place fmalUron-gins, about the breadth of ones hand, 
made like a liox^gin, and baited with raw Flefh, whereby I have caught 

very large Hawks; 

Alio by the ftreining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, over the places 
where you keep tame Pheafitnts., Chickens, or fuch like, you may fray 
themaway. 



r-t 



Grow an i 4 
Ravcm. 



The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon-houfe will keep them 
from haunting it fo much as btherwile they would do. 

Crows, Ravens, Rooks, and Magpies; are great annoyances to Corn,both 
r at Seed-time, pulling it up by this Roots whileftit is young, and feeding 
on it alfo at the Harveft ; a good Fowling-piece is the beft Inftrument for 
the prefent : but the only way Co deftroy the kind of them, and make 
their Flocks a little thinneri were by fome publick Law to incousage 

the deftru&ion of their Nefts_&Young,whicn are fo obvious at the build- 



ing-time, that it feems to be a very fcafible Work, and much to be prefer- 



red before Crow-nets. 



Several pretty Inventions of Scare-Crows there are to keep the Corn 
free from them, amongft which this is efteemed'the moft effectual j viz. 
To dig a hole in lome obvious place, where the Crows, &c. annoy your 

Corn ; let it be about a foor deep, or more, and near two foot over, and 
ftick long black feathers ofa Crow,or other Fowl,round the edges there- 
of, and fome alfo in the bottom. Several of thefe holes may be made, if 
your ground be large ; and where thefe holes are thus drefied, the Crow/ 
will, not dare to feed. I prefqme the reafon is* becaufe whileft they are 

feeding on the ground, the terrifying Objeft is out of their fight ; which 
is, not ufual in other Scare-Crows, wherewith in a little time they grow 



familiar, by being always in view. 



Dead 




to Hush an 
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Dead Crows,^. hang'd up 5 do much terrific them ; but amonglt Ch 



ry-trces, a"d other Fruit, which arc much prejudiced by the^Cr 
draw a Packthred or fmall Line trotnl recto Tree, and fatten here and 



black Feather, and it is fum 



Geefe have 



xcluded the Corn-fields for . many ages,as Virgil has ad- 
vifed thelimVrby reafon of their treading &"feeding on the young Corn. 

„ --— bring great advantage to their Owners, but 
provtl far creater annoyance and devourer of Grain to all the reft of the 
neighborhood. It is an unknown quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peafe, ,&c. 

fe devou r j not to mention the Prodigious computation that lome 
have made of the damage committed by them on the Corn, Grain, &c. 
vet it is moft evident, that they deftroy .a great part of the Seed and 
Crop, notwithstanding feveral ftand for their vindication, alledging that 
they never fcrape, and therefore take only the Grain that lies on the 
Surface of the Earth, that would otherwife be deftroyed, and not 

To which Ianfwer, That that very Corn that lies on the Sur- 
face," may prove the beft Corn, unlefs ( in Winter-Corn ) where the ex- 
tream Frofts deftroy it, or ( in the Spring ) the extream Drought : # It ha- 
vine been of late found to be a piece of very good Husbandry in lome 
i-htand fhallow Lands, firft to Plough it about Auguft, and then to run 
Kll t Fold over it, and well fettle it, and afterwards to Sow and Harrow it ; 
which muft needs make well for the Pigeons, and ill for the Husband- 
man, where they cannot be kept from it. 
And it is to be obferved, that where the flight of Pigeons fail, there they 

fill themfelves and away, and return again where they firft rofe s and fo 



proceed over a whole piece of Ground, if thev like it. Although you 
cannot obferve any Grain above the Ground, they know how to find it : 

as I have ieen the experience of it, that a piece of about two or three 
Acres being fo wn with Peafe, the Pigeons lay fo much upon it, that they 
devoured at leaft three parts in four o( t ; which I am fure could not be 
all above the Surface of the ground. That their Smelling is their princi- 
pal Director; I have alfo obferved, having fown a fmall Plat of Peafe in 

my Garden, ( near a Pigeon-houfe ) and very well covered, them, that 
not a Peafe appeared above-ground. In a few days a parcel of Pigeons 
were hard at work in difcovering this hidden Treafure; and m a few 
days, of about two quarts, I had not above two or three Peafe left; for 
what they could not finde before,they found when the Buds appeared, not- 
withftanding they were howed in,and well covered ;.theif Smelling only 



direaed them, as I fuppofed, becaufe they followed the ttangesexaaiy 

The injury they do at Harveft on the Peafe, Fetches, &c. I hope none 
canexcufe: therefore may we efteem thefe amongft the great Enemies 
the poor Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, beeaufe he may not 
ercft a Pigeon houfe, whereby to have a fliare of his own fpoils, none 
but the Rich being permitted fo great a priviledge ; and alfo fo fevere a 
Law being made to proteO: thefe winged Thieves, that a man cannot fit- 

urn deftndendo encounter with them. • . 

You have therefore no remedy againft them, but to affright them away 
by noifes,or fuch like. Alfo you may fhootat them, fo that you kill them 

not} or you may (if you can ; take them in a Net, cut off their Tails, 

and let them go, by which means you will impound them ; for when they 
are in their Houfes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of their Houfes, 
but by the ftrengtb of their Tails ; which when they are weakened, they 
remain Prifoners at home 
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«„, The fti proves a great devourer of Beans, Cherries, and other Cur- 

den-Fruits, and isa fubtile Bird ; but is ealily met withal, if you are 

watchful in a morning early, and have a good Ambufo, which you muft 

change fometimes, left they difcover you : They make fliort flights, as 

it were from Tree to Tree, that you may eafily purfue them. 

A very good way to take them, is to drive a Stake into the Ground, 
about four Foot high above the Surface of the Earth : let the Stake be 

made picked at the too, that a fay may not fettle on it ; then within a 

Foot or thereabouts of the top, let there be a hole bored through, about 
th«e quarters of an Inch Diameter ; fit a Pin or Stick to the hole, about 
fix or eight Inches long* then make a Loop orSpnngof Horle-hair faft- 
ned to a Stick or Wand of Hazel, that may be entred into the Stake at 
a hole near the ground, and by the bendingof the Stick put the Loop of 
Horfe-hair throSgh the upper hole, and put the fliort Stick, that the J. 

■ 



when he comes, finding his refting place to fond conveniently, amongft 




'Jfinctes, 



his Food, perches on the fliort Stick ; which immediately by his weight 
falls and eives the Spring the advantage of holding the by the Legs. 
This is an undoubted way of taking them, if they are p aced amongft 
the Ifeans, or fuch-like where the/ir*haunt, it being their ufual cuftom 
to hoo from Tree to Tree, or any thing they can meet withal. 

1 fiXrare moft pern'icious Birds to young Fruit-Trees, by feeding 
on theyoung pregnant Buds in the Spring time, which contain the Biol, 

fnms and are the only hope of the lucceeding year. 

Tf'Z wove very cold that the ZM-thris are backward m Fe- 
brmry, then will the BMnchtshe very bufle in the Gardens. The Trees 
ttee growing being the forwarder than in the Fields. I have known fuch 

a cold Winter driv Tfo many ofthefe Birds into the Gardens that in a lit- 
tle timethey havealmoft totally unbuddedthePlum.trees,Currant-tree S , 

The f v\re h eamyt°ake n n off with a fmall Fowling-piece, only you muft 
be cautious that your Ihot fpoil not the young Cions or Branches of your 

T Thi's Bird is fobold, or rather confident, that no Scare crow, or other 
thing will frighten him from the Trees he delights to feed on , but on the 
K 3 L, 8 or the Dmfon, not w ithftandmg all you can do, he wd 
Fettle and feed : So that your beft way to preferve thofe Buds, is to Bird : 

^^HhSftee very injurious to the Goosbury-Buds, coming ia 




GMfinck,. . dclean f mg a whole Garden ofthem immediately; as the 

SS wilUhe Buds of the Currant-Tree. The remedies aga.nft them are 

™, Ao fomeFru ts 5 but not like unto the other before-mentioned, who 
will Pre S» > tfo Buds of all forts of Fruit-Trces, under the very Nets that 
^ver theTrees, and mar unto the dead bodies that hang on the Trees, 

and kill'd but a little before. _ . 

Sorrows, although they are but fmall, yet arc they a numerous Gene- 

• mScornS : It Is unknown how much they devour in this 
Wngdom, and what a great damage it proves to the Husbandman, efpe-. 

^KySays "fmSS ^^.^noa^ *** 



thaTthe large FoUingSjmovnet, which will take many d 



draught 




d'rauahti they being lb eafily induced to cbme to a or place baited 

£! "fLiallv in the hard w*«her iq the Winter, and in the Sum- 



Meat 



for thent * efpecially in the . . 

mer before the Cornis ready for them : . at both which times 

fcarceabroad*ahdtto , 

More as to the deftroying of Fowl, you (hall find hereafter in the 
Gnaptcr of Fowling :andFilhing. ; 



• • • 
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S E C T k V. . , .: , . 
<mcf creeping Things offending 




Moift and warm Lands, which afe ufually the moft fertiMre moft 
l^d to thefe Vermine. ^ in Fe* 

n the Ditches where they Spawn, by deftroying both Frogs and 
Toads are eafily difcovered in the Summer-Evening? ( by a Can- 



bruAry 



die ) creeping up and down the tfalks and Paflages about your Houfe 



^ ^owtlmn* anS fcVetal forts of Garde*Pla*ts, there cannot be a 

more' pernicious Enemy^ tt»« S^.wnich you may in a Dwy morning «^ 

eafily find where they moft delight to feed ; butthe fureft Way is in the 
hard Wimer to feek out their haunts, and make a clean riddance of them : 
They lie much in the holes of Walls, behind old Trees, under Thorn, or 
other old and clofe Hedges. In one year I caufed near two Bufhels to be 
aathered in a Winter in a Noble-mans Garden, which had in precedent 
years deftroyed the moft of their mtt-Frmt, and ever after they had 



great plenty of Fruit 
Ever obierve 



pluck off fuch Fruit the Snails have beg 



feed on, but let it remain ; for they will make an end of that before they 
begin on more. 

The beft way to take Snails, 



fet Tile, fcrick or Board, hollow 



asainftaWall,Pale,orotherwife; fo that the ; Snails may feek ftielter 
d!r them : Then about Mkhatlm* the Snails fecure themfelves in fuch 
places for the whole Winter, unlefs you pfevenrthem, by taking them 
in December and deftroying them ; which is an eafie and fure way to rid 

voiir Garden of them. * . • *t 

y Worms may be picked up clean by aCandle m a moift Evening ; if any 
efcape you, another Evening may ferve to find them. . 

Your Beds w atered with any ftrong Uxmum made of the 4{bes or fix- 
ed Salts of any notable, will not only deftroy Wofrns, but prove an 
extraord i nary improvement and innching ofthe ground. _ • • 

lly AflJox time about any Plant you defire to preferve trom Smls 

or Worms, and they will not come near it, becaufe the hot and biting na- 
ture therof hurt their naked and tender bodies: therefore as the Ram 
or other Moifture weakens, the A^s or Ltme renew it, left it prove ufe- 

Rarely do Qmts and Flies offend in the Fields* Orcbtrds; 



lefi 



Garde*s 9 Gm ^ 



yet 



iny fels*^ tending much to the Gene 

m TokeepAf Windows of your Chambers clofe in the SummeMirte 



troublefome Guefts in the Houfe, where it ftands 



fpecially towards the Evehm 



To burn Straw, aad fuch-like, upaftddowfl/ 




good p 



the Chambery in the 



Evening before you go to Bed, will deftroy them ; for either they will 
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Difeafes 





fly to the flame and tre confuted* ot elfe ch* Sm^will choak them. 

A(hen-U*ve) hanged up in the Roonu Will attraa them imta it, that 

vou vvill be the ilefs troubled widultcait f- Ja _ ■ ■ 
The Bails of Horfe dung laid in tififc Roorawilido the fame, if they 



are new 



Hornet** 



Waff's and Jforwf/ ufually prove very in jitfidui » fome forts of Fruits 

ro bA &c and arc feveral ways deftroyed. Firtr 
BV way of prevention ; that is, the Sprmg or 
have increafed, to deftroy the old ones 5 tor from a few do they 
creafe to a miiltrtode 



Summer, before they 



» * 



Or you may imoak or TUHethem, aFthey are in anj; hollow Tree* or 
fcallM them* if id Tte^hof ariH^rBarn,^. *g in the Ground you 
MU w orfiampit *n the Earth on them* and 



may either fcalFd dr bufcn them 

bury them. .. , 
To deftroy fuch a$ eome to your 



1 » 






fet by ihem Sider, 



^i^fowre Drink qi <fi^» V.»«^wWyW open, whereiii 
y °ml£t?hjte them .«M /M* AM other 



toUhavfe foroeriml "aTmany 4 will cover the Bait, which y 



any thing that they 



, in feyeral iplaees ; upon which you 

may kill 



once 
Wetet 



QtufOm. Slimmer> devour Cahbagges, 

the e&a of great Droughts 



thole CaterpiSd/s that ddtrcfy the I*eaycs of our trees in the 



and other Garden Tillage, and are generally 



yfrlf/ 



» - 



S their numerous inewtfe on trees, gather them off in thfe 

WkterTuking away the PvhfU which cleave about the Branches, and 

bn SS£mer, whilftjthey are yet young, wuen eitherrhrough the 
coWnefi of The night, or feme humidity , they are aflembled together 

W ^$Z?*^$^T*™«> * «- greatnefs of 

Trees and Wal rtuit^nto whfch they will itfjr* barU ,n the morning 
you muff take them gently, but fpeedily off, and fluke them into « Vcflel 

° f B^rlEf SeatDrought, many forts, of Trees and Plants are Tub- 

JSoLfeS and feeing that they are caufed'by Hoc and Drough., as » 

ividentmthe Sm« B<}>r and <7o# W , that. are only Lo»fie .n dry 
times"or "n very hot ai dry places: therefore freouen. Waflung them, 

bydalhing water on them, may prove the beft remedy. 

Mlt 01 :Pifi»r« are injurious to a Garden, and alto to 

asw'ellbvfeedingdnFruits.asbycaftmgupofHils,^. 

In the Hotter Regions thefe Creatures are reckon a atnongft the Pefts of 
.he Field Sin *3, SP'i», and alfo in the /TflMW*. Yet a re they com- 
telizA las ; the Emblem of Knowledge, or induftrious Providence . for the 

the A as the 44^"»^iS £ 



Lands 




„ lay ing up'hts own (tore for 

lows although they want themielves 



ot t 




*s altnougn ^^^T^noDmwfsthe Stem four fingers breadth 

To keep them from your Trees,incc^paisincqww & 
with a Circleor RoWl of Wooll newly plucked from a Sheeps Belly. 
Or annbint the Stem^with Tar. 



Alfo 



to Husbandry. 




Mb vdumav makeBoxes of Ci^Tor Puffer* pierced full ot Holes 

ino which Boxes : put the powder ot Afimk mingled 

,S; ' rhSMSww on tteTiff* and they will certa.n- 
JdS dSffi ««e holes fo larg 6 that a toy ,^et, left 

or ^Vjfse tJss^a&s^ 

rSSS^iS^ Will. Irive away or deftroy 



i 



' W "great injury *> Mftad^S, and; Pafture-lands. not 

ft &ing of^o%ucb Ud as. they cover, but by hmdenng^' 
ly b y tne wa % ^ hungry Fo od, and pernicious to Cat- 

\ n i miv b, t hus eafily deftroyed ; Pare the Turf off, beginning at the 
Tn?cutrina"t4>*i into four or five jmrts, and lay.K open : then 
aDd Slow the Surface, To deep, that when you lay down 



tie. 



top 



Sythe 



7 



Z °S rtaSdSi « they Si* place, may be 

Jwhe Xr GrS w the 4id that Waterway ftand in it tonre- 

tbanthe «"«'*™" ewrnina, which otherwi b flie will affyredly do ; 

\ 60t 'Lid fXX?X* out thinly abroad. Alfo the proper 

then fpread I the barW i you ^ » r for a cer . 

: b^t & coW du&i up rime e«0Mgb, that the Rains may 

Thev affeft Milk above anything ; and, as*ld Authors fay.ahominate 
.wl • ttee may you ufe the onf by placing of it hot W any place 

which prey upon them 




• 1 1 Ji nl it Co near as vou «re aWe to abide it •• And « is by fome •„ 

^nuout %te S5fiffi&(?U «hat it 4U attraa the Venom ./ 



ttSTthat in th^r the Nativescure the bitingof 



Snakes. 



. ^.^venemous Creature ( that lurks an»fl|^ the «ra^s, and ufoally 

S- V y t,^^,teRn«rO by opening the place blHen with a.fliarp knife, 

bfalS/SgatuW 

for fome time, out of which the Venomafoends, »t being ot a 

fe^SatSe, n«umUy.endi0g upwards, nnd may therefore b^attraS- 
ed by Fire, it's like. 



SEC T. VI, 



f » 



1 * 

Of fome certain Difeaf es in Animals and Vegetables. 

There are feveral Epidemical and deftruftive Difeafesjo G>«Jff "Rf- 
^Jwhiih fwe^pa^ ^^agMatpaMofrhe Htwbandmans Stook before « 

Wh ' ch T&w» preventit;.whichi S efte*nied ; a.grflatdefi- 



ceafeth 



> 



ciency 
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ncy, that thofe ways that fome have difbovered, and fouiftb* effectual 



made publick 



the 



» 



fome 



Of the Mw- 



to prevent, and alfo to cure fuch Difeafes 
general Stock of the Kingdom may as well be pfefcrved 
Cattle, in fuch general Diftempers ; it being not our intent in this Book 
to fay any thing ofcommon Difeafes qfBeafts or Fowls, becaufe that fub- 

jeft is focompleatly handled by feveral others, and is not abfoiutely ne- 
ceflary for our Husbandman to know, there being almoft in every place 
ProfefTors and PraCtifers of that Art, and that have Materials and Instru- 
ments for that purpofe yet for that I meet with fome general and eafily 
practicable Inftruciions, perhaps not familiar With Country Farriers* or 
^^-D^tfrj>Imallalittledigrefs " 

The Murrain is a Difeafe principally caufed from a hot and dry fea- 
fonof the year, or rather from fome general putrefaction of the Air t 
and begetteth an inflamation of the Blood, and caufeth a fwelling in 
the Throat, which in little time fuffocateth the Cattle. Alfo the let- 
tin<* dead Cattle lye unburied; which Putrifylng may caufe a general 
Inte&ion to that fort of Cattle* as the Learned Pan-Belmount oble 



that thefe Infbaious Diftemp 




farther than their own kind 



Therefore to prevent this Difeafe, let them ftand cool in Summer 
and to have abundance of good Water, and fpeedily to bury all Car 

And if any of your Cattle be already infcCred, fpeedily let them Blood, 
and give them a good Drench, cfo By which means divers have prefer 
ved their Cattle, when their Neighbors have perifhed. 

By Feeding of Cattle in Meadows that have been long overflown 11 



Summers 



the Grafs hath putrified,or by feeding the 



Hay made of fuch over-watered Grafs, notwithstanding thrafhing, or 
any other Artifice ufed about the fame, Cattle have been fo infeCted 
thereby, that multitudes have dyed ; dry and fweet Fodder is the only 
prevention of thofe Difeafes. And it is more advantageous to the Hus- 



bandman to make Dung of fueli Paftures and Hay 



give them 



Of tie Rot 



his Cattle. 
In moift years Sheep are fubjeft 



the Rot in the fame Grounds. 



nd 



» steep. w here in drier years they are not, and that not only from the moifture 

for then would fheep rot in all moift Grounds, in dry years 
in wet ; but from a certain Putrefaction both in the Air, j 
Grafs or Herbs that ufually attend them in fuch moift years ; which toge- 
ther with their moift Food, do corrupt their Livers, and bring this 

The cure whereof is difficult, unlefs it be done betime before the Li- 



be too much wafted 



The removal of them to the Salt Marjh 



where they may be had is a good remedy. 

If May and June prove wet Months, it caufes a Frimm and Frothy 
Grafs f which together with the Bad Air that muft neceffanly follow, 
caufes the Rot in Sheep : therefore in fuch Summers keep your Sheep 
on the dry and barren Lands, and fodder them in Winter with the 
hardeft Hay or moft Aftringent- Fodder. . • 

Some Grounds yield a foft Grafs, more than other, fubjectto breed 



the Rot ift the Sheep 



therefore feed other Cattle there, and your 



Sheep in the drieft, hardeft, and healthieft Paftures. 

If your Sheep be infefted with the Rot, which you may diicern by the 
colour of their Eyes ; fome prefcribe to Pen them up in a Barn, or large 

Sheep-coat, fet about with wooden Troughs, and therein teed them 



to Husbandry. 



with Oats a day or two : then put amongft them fome Bay-Salt well ltanip- 
ed, and after that a greater quantity, till fuch time as they begin to dittafte 
it » then give them clean Oats another day or two, and afterward lerve 
hem with Salt as before. This courfe being followed until their Eyes liave 
recovered their natural colour, they will then be perfeaiy cured Wher- 



thelrl^ thegreatefl part of your a 



houfc 



may be done open 



faving of 



expences 



Folding of Sheep in May or Jane, if they prove wet, makes them R ot 
the f boner, becaufe they more greedily devour the hurtful I Grafs in the 
Morning, than thofe not folded ; therefore Liberty from the Fold at that 
time is a good prevention. 

■ 

■ 

An approved Experiment for the cure of the Fashions w 



Horft 



and the Rot in Sheep 



* 

w 

Steep the Regulus of Antimony 'vaAle, with a little of the Spice called 
Grains, and a little Sugar ; which give to a Horfeabout half a Pint at a 
time, two or three times, with a day or two's intermiflion betwen each 
time ; to a Sheep about two or three Ounces alter the fame manner. The 
fame, or the following Receipt,may be alfo given to Swine for the Meajles, 

&c. and to make them fat. . . f 

Give him half a dram ot crude Antimony in his Meat, it will make 
liave a good ftomack ; and it will Hkewife cure him of all foulnefs of his 
Liver, and of the Meafles. The fame is alfo Sovereign for any other 

Be 7Vei/, and Plants, and other Inanimate things, are fubje^unto Difea-^rrw^ 
fes that deprive them of, and abate their excellency, worth and durati 



him 



living Creatures ; and it doth 



well require the Care 



and Induftry, and Skill of the Husbandman to infpea into their Nature 

and make ufe of fuch means as are requiftte, as well to prevent, as cure 

fUC TlSS" , Mofi Bark hound, and Worms in Trees, prove very per-a^ 



nicious : 



Their Cures we have already difcourfed of 




TheW*/, or langor of Trees, makes them feero to repine, and 
their Leaves to fallofTand wither, and proceeds from fome hurt done to 
their Roots, either by Moles ox Mice, or by the Stroke of fome Spade, 
or by the Tree ftanding too moift or low > according as you find the Di- 
feafe,fomuft you make ufe of a Remedy, either by fearchmg the Root; 
and if you find any Wound or Gall, to cut it offa little above fuch wound, 
and lav fome Soot there to keep Vermin offiif the injury came from them, 
or if Water offends, either divert the Water, or remove the Tree : ifit be 
Planted too deep, it is better to raife it, then let it ftand where you may 
be confident it will never thrive. «■•«.••" 

The eeneral Difeafes of trees, and impediments to their thriving, are, 
either tley ftand too deep, too dry, too cold, toe , moift,or toe >muchmtte 
wind, &c. according to the divers Nature and difpofmon of the Tree. 

Thertfor^ if you e5 peft that a Tree ftiould thrive, obferve his Nature, 
and in what place it moft delights; which the fixth and fi^.Chapwrs 
of this Boot, Treating of Woods and Fruit-Trees, will fufficiently di- 



red 



tht 
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fhe Difeafes of Fruit-Trees and their Cures are more fully and large- 
ly Treated of in my five turn Britanicitm. 



SECT. VII. 



Of Thieves and Ill-Neighbours. 

uSra-nfi There is no more certain, conftant, and pernicious Enemy to the Hus- 

ihicveL bandman. Thrift, than Manhimfelf* Homo bomint daman : they rob and 

ftcal from, opprefs, Maligne, injure, perfecute, and devour one another, 
to the decay of Jrts, and Sciences, and even to tin ruine of whole Fa- 
milies of Ingenuous and Induftrious Men h every one : driving to build up 

hisHoufe, and raife his Family by the ruines and decay of his Neigh- 
bors. But our onU complaint is againft the common and ordinary lort 
of vile pei funs, that live after a molt fordid manner, and feek not Wealth 

nor Greatncfs, but only to maintain themfelves in a moft defpicable, lazy 
kind oflife, by filching and ftealing from their honeft and laborious 
Neighbours : and asainlt fuch, that though they (leal not, \ et opprefs,op- 



hem 



dhave V 



pugne, and injure thofe t'.at are more induftrious than 

The fevere penalty oi Death being the pumfhment for Theft, is the 
principal cade of the intinue increafe of Thieves : Firlt, becaufe many- 
there are, who ( if they know or have taken a Thief; will not India nor 
Profecute htm, becaufe their Coi-fcience will not admit of inflicling fo 
fevereaPuniihmen? for fo (mall an offence, but will rather bear the lofs 
of their Goods, than feek another mans life for it. 

Secondly, Some, if rhey rake a Thief, will rather accept of their Goods 
again, and fatisfaftion, than profecute him ; becaufe in fome cafes they 
loofe their Goods, and are alio at the charge of Profecution. 

Thirdly, Some will not profecute common ordinary Thieves that live 

by ftealing Sheep, Corn, Wood, Poultry, Swine, & 

maintain by this very Trade, left they ( being part of the Parifti ) be 
bound afterwards to maintain their Families. And thus are the conditi- 
on^ of many places in England, 

Fourthly, When Thieves are taken and prolecuted,and come to their 

Tryal; they being fpr their Lives, no Evidence w ill, nor ought to beta- 
ken, but what is vejy clear .-And where it is fo againft one,either through 
miftakes, or wilfull omiflions, it is deficient againft hve \ by which means 
moft of thofe few that come to Tryal are found Not Guilty. 

Fifthly, When they are upon Tryal, and the Evidence clear againft 
them, either the Jury are tender of their Neighbours life, or elfe fome 
good Friend or other appears, that it is found but Petit Ltrceny ■> or elfe 
the Thief has his Clergy, or by fome fuch Shift, or Means, or Evafion, 
he gets orF So that it may be, as it often happens, a Thief comes five 
or fix times to his Tryal or at leaft to Goal, before he is hanged : Du- 
ring which time he grows more fubtile, and Educates many other in the 
fame ProfelTion, and teacheth them all manner of Tricks and Devices, 
not only to efTe& their intentions, but to avoid the Puniihment. 

To remedy which, were to make the penalty more moderate, and 
ithout Refpeft or Favour to be afturedly executed; it would much 



Men their number 



As 
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M fbppolfe the Penalty of all manner of Theft, were to be tranfpo nj$ 
tofhVW^ or to fae confined to fome certain Mines or fuchd.ke, 

« W olekfure of the Judge ; and to have an apparent Brand or Mark . in 

Jh^aa • and that it ihould be free and lawfull for any man to kill any 
? k ^frMurninaor ftrayingfrom fuch imployment ; and thatevery 



Damages and Cofts reftored 



I iuppofe none would make 



vSsfrom fo moderate, yet fufficient pun.fhme 

ThU wa7 if feverely profecuted, without Favour or Ref/peG, . would 
• i me rid : the Country of the old, Thieves, and their very. 

^^ffifc^wdd firce be any of their Blood remaining : 

BM if aiiy ftioutd by chance appear, he would hardly have any time to 
^mIA^SZ* be eftablifhed, which we humbWeave unto 

our S Patriots to confide* of, on whom we Rufticks depend for good 

o n^hnlfome Laws to preferve our Interefts.; which will the|etter ca,- 
^ci^ us to ferve His Majefty, and anfwer hkpecafions with, w Bo* 
funes as well as with our Lives: and will alfo the better ^ble usto 

pay our fiTnts unto them, and improve their and the whoje Kwgdpn^ 

Re in n the S mean time (I fay) let us endea^rfc orele^ation of pur 

Goods from thefe Vermine and Children of Darknefs, by fuch means,afld 

bv what Cduftry we are capable of, as by dUigent and.careMl watching , 

ftSure Fences' and by having our DM|^tffcft4Y(M^*;«K 
Houfes. Barns, Stables, Gardens, & 



Profecution, nor would any endeavour 



preferve theji 



» 



i 7lv\ Jon wjitc 



We IhaU not' here contend with any, whether th& %^&?4Mw 



orevent Theft, or the Art of inforcing the Treves to bring back Goods 

ftolen, be lawfull or not : Qtufrfr* nos, mhU ti nos. 

But iff know the certain or probable haunt or way the Thief ufeth, 
Imav fafely make ufe of fome Gin or Snare to keep him by ; jthe Legs , or 
oSwife ill I oorne and releafehim ; orltnay place certamfliarp Spikes 
of Iron in he Ground.and ftrain fome pieces of fmall Brafs-Wire athwart 
the way near the ground, on either fide of the fharp Spikes, ( which 

Wire and Spikes are not vifible by night ) that when Mr. Thief walks 

thlnte not of it, by ftumbling at the Wire he falls on the Sp.kes ; 

which give him fuch marks, that you may perhaps know him againft 

41 otvoumay run Wires acrofs your Backf.de, the ends whereof ■ mav 
be- tXned to fome Lock of a Piftol, or fuch like that by the touch 

onlv of "the Wire the Piftol may be difcharged, which will giveyou.no- 

°\X and alio terrify the Thief; and may be fo placed, that it may ftoot 

dir ifvCry d have m aBell to Ring, only by the touch of fuch a Wire, 
which may terrify the Thief, and give you notioe. . 
A eoc A M.fiiff is a fingular Prefervative to a Back-fide againft fuch 
8 othis acquaintance, or that know not how to ^charm him : 



heft, the making or laying of Charms, Spells, or SigiL 



h few CotmtiT-Th 



underftand : but if he be- kept with 



doors, he 



a fare Defence a^inft Burglary, and 



of the 

Charmera 
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tours. 



Of lnjlruments 




tclicii, and 



Charmers power. The fmall bawling Curs are che lureit W; 
are good to rouzc up the Maftiffs. .. T>n 

An ill Neighbour is a very great Evil 5 and a good Neignboui 
Mappinels, faid old H$oL m . . 

What a grief, lofs, and inconvenience it is to -be confined to dwell by 

ill Neighbours ? how it multiplies our Cares,and incieaies our Labours,& 

leffens our Stocks and Profits? How are we difquieted at the fight of 
them? and how are our Fruits deftroyed, and our.Corn fpoiied by them 
and their Cattle, who are continual Trefpaffers / efpecially if they think 
wearefo peaceably given as to put up fmall jojaries, orthat we are un- 
willing to feek remedies worfe than the difeafe againft thefe Enemies to 
our good Husbandry, and to our otherwife moft happy lite. We have no 

remedy but Patience, the beft of Virtues. 

Yet fome policy may be ufed to charm thefe Crocodils, to make thefe 
Furies Friends: pleafe a little their Natures, and feed their Humours m 
what they delight ; by being their feeming-friends you may commend 
them, and they will be as ready to ferve you, as to profecute another 
neighbour that left dcferves, only becaufe he uftsnot the fame Method of 

Dohcv. If they love their Bellies, invite them often 3 Eimfotffimm w 

tato t wcunquc tefroPt bxhttat \ be fureto pleafirthem that are moft capa- 
ble of doing you hurt : whatever they delight in, pleafe them in it, and 
vou have done enough, for you know not what need you may have of 
a neighbours help 3 fometimes may Thieves affault you, fometimes you 
-av want fome ranicularlnftrument that your Neighbour hath, with- 

which, or whilft you go farther, you flffer great lofs : and what a fad 



thing it would be to be denied 

Streigfaen not your felf fo, 
fufe and you want. 



Hefiod in his time obferved 

> ask to borrow of another, left he 
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CHAP. XL 



9 • 1 

Of the feveral forts of Inftrtiments, tools an 





vines 



incident to this Trofefsion of Agriculture; 
and of fome Amendments and profitable Sxpertments 
in building, either by Timber, Stone, Sric^ or any 

other way. 

Dictnim* & q»*fi»t Juris jfgreflibus Arm ; Virgil. 
Quels fine nee fotuere ftri, nee furgere MeJJes. 

The hardy Plowmans Tools we next muft know, 
Which wanting, we can neither Reap nor Sow. 

T is imooffible to go through the many difficulties in this Art, without 
many and feveraltorts of Tools ; and Inftruments,as Ploughs,Cam^. 

—It is alfo difficult aod unprofitable to make ufe of fuch Ploughs, Tools, 
& Inftr uments that are troublefome, heavy and chargeable, when the fame. 
^Knur m?v be as well performed, if not better, with fuch that are eafy, 
KSSSSfiy? Therefore I toll in thisChapter difcover unto 
! Si thefeveral fortsof Inftruments rieceffary for the Husbandman, and 
what nconveniencies havebeen found in fome of them ; and the Reme- 

nd what new ways or Methods have been of late difcovered tofa- 
t^Je hkK«, as I find them difperfed in feveral Authors, and 

talpart of Jgrieulture being not of the leaft concernment; And toll alfo 
difcover unto you feveral profitable Experiments and Diredions in Build- 
ing, necefTary to be known. 




SECT. I. 



Of the feveral forts of F loughs. 

And Firft I fhall begin with the Plough, the moft nsceffary Inftrument, 
the chiefeft of all Engines (as Gdkriel Plat terms it; and happily found 



out. 



There is a very great difference in Ploughs, that there is fcarce any 
fure Rule for the making of them ; and every Country, yea almofteve- 
ry County differs, not only in the Ploughs, but even in every part of 

^Ploughs alfo do not only differ according to the feveral Cuftoms of 
feveral Places, but alfo the Lands do differ in ftrength or weaknefs, 
or the different Nature of the Soil. . 

To defcribe them all, is not a work for this place ; but I willigive fome 
brief Defcriptions of the principal forts of Houghs of the greateft efteem : 
And firft ofihe Double-wheeled Plough, whichisofmoft conftant ufe in agHj 
Hartfordlbirc, and many other Countries, and is very ufefull upon all Fkn- fltugis 
tv, Stony, or hard Gravel, or any other hard Land whatfoever : It s 
efteemed a ufefull and neceffary .Plough. Thefe require a greater ftrength 



V f 



then 



2 2o Of In/lruments 




Prtver. 



Ploughs, and to beufed in fiich places where other Plonghs 
will not to any purpofe. It is ufually drawn with Horfes or Oxen two a- 
breaft .* the Wheels are ufually eighteen or twenty Inches high ; in fome 
places the Rirrow-wheel is of a larger circumference than the other that 
goe^on the iblid Land. 
Tunmret There is another fort of Double-wheeled Ploughs, called the Turn- 
•thug. ' nrejl Plough, which furpaflech for weight and Clumlinefs, and is called 

the KertifrPlougb, being there much uled. 
Single Uheti- The One Wheel-Plough is an excellent good one^ and you may ufe it on 
viougb. almoft any fort of Lands, and is of that Ihape and form that will admit of 

more lightnefs and nimblenefs than the other Wheel-Ploughs ; being the 

l(&acy ' fame that Mr. Hmlib fpeaks of to be made near Greinwich, by one who 

had excellent Corn on barren Land, and yet Ploughed his Land with one 

Horfe. 

This Plough neatly made, and very fmall, hath been drawn with one 
Horfe, and held by one Man, and ploughed one Acre a day at Sowing- 
time, in a moift Seafon ; There hath been with fix Horfes, fix Men, and 

fix Ploughs, ploughed fix Acres a day at Sowing*ime, in light and 
well-wrought Land. This feems to accord with the Plough ufed in Htfh 
od's time, w here the Plough-man did both guide and drive. 
fhin-fkmb- Thereisa fortofPlough made without either Wheel or Foot, defer i bed 

at large by Mr. Blith, to be the raoft eafie going-Hough, and of leaft 
Workmanfhip, Burden or Charge, called thtP kin-Plough, fit for any 
Lands, unlefs in irregular extream Land, cither for Stones, Roots, or 

Hardnefs 5 and there advileth to the Double-wheeled Plough, being of 

ftrength to fupply extremities and cafes of necefftty. 
DM bic Mr. Blith defcribes a double Plough, the one affixed to the fide of the 
fhug. . other, that by the help of four Horfes and two Men you may Plough a 
Enffilbu* double portion of Land, the one Furrow by the fide of the other. This 
pmr. he efteemeth not to be of any great advantage above the other plain 

Plough, yet may be of good ufe on fome Lands. 
•^jnotherfort There is another fort of Double-Plough much exceeding the other, as 
,/ z>wife- Mr. thrtlib in his Legacy teftifies of an ingenious young Man of /O*',who 
ho«i b > had two Ploughs fattened together very finely, by the which he Plough- 
ed two Furrows at once, one under another ; and Co ftirred up the Land 
twelve or fourteen Inches deep. 

This is one of the belt additions to the Plough, if throughly profecuted ; 
for moft Land requires a deeper ftirringthanis ordinarily given it by the 
ufual way of Ploughing, as is evident by thofe experiments that have 
been made in digging and letting of Corn. This way alio comes near that 
of Digging,and in fome cafes excells it,becaufe it only loofeneth and ligh 



neth the Land to that depth, but doth not bury the upper-crufl: of the 
ground fo deep as ufually is done by digging. It is alio much eafierto 
Plough deep with this Double Plough, than with the fingle; becaufe it 
. beareth not fb great a burden, but the one part thereof is difcharged be- 
fore the other is taken up. 
otkr firu of Some have made a Plough with a Harrow affixed thereto ; others have 
Houghs. defigned a Plough, to Plough, Sow and Harrow allat the lame time : But 

feeing they are of no great advantage to the Husbandman, only invented 



fatisfy the minds of fome Scrutinifts, I leave them 
Of all which feveral forts of Ploughs, there is a great variation in the 

feveral parts ofthem; fome differ in length and ifcape of the Bearo,fome 



the 
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thu Share, others in the Coulter, and in the Handle,. 1 lie Diiterences are 
lb many, that no one Ploughman knoweth them all. 

The Abufes, Faults and Errors incident to the Plough, are many ; fome t**g 
in the Workmen and Drivers, who when they are wedded to an old er • * ' 
roneous Cuftom, though never fo evidently difcovcred, will not recede 
from it • or in the Plough it felf, as when it is made too big and cumber- 
fome, and difproportioned, the one part too large or too little for the 
other- and when it is rough, and ill-compaffed in the Share 3 when the 
Handles are too fhortor too upright, the Irons dull: Arid many other 
&nl-s there are which greatly hinder the Husbandmans eale and advan- 
tage, and [which oughuo be remedied. And if you will have your Plough 
do vou fervice, and gain you advantage, it ought to have thefe leveral 
sood properties, or as many of them as you can obtain. 
g It ouaht to be well-proportioned for ftrength, according to the nature * 

~th ot the ground you are to Plough ; that the Irons be iharped, Phu fr 



and wear bright. Alfothe fhorterand lener any Plough ismade, having 
and wear Dn S l ^ its wue caft ofl the shield-board, mdjbortmejl, and 



Pitch 



Ofirp Irons, the far eafier. 

What elfe is neceffarily requiiicc in the Plough, you may better find by 
vour Manual and Ocular Experience, than by all the inftrudhons that 

Ln be here given, (as in PUutm ) Blurts e ft oedttusteftu mus, quam au- 

Yet if you are defirous to read the large Defcriptions of the 



decern 



feveral forts of Ploughs now in ufe, witlraH their diverfities of CW 
SJcl Shields, Wefts, &c. I refer you to, the Eugl&lm 



F ThcVe may be other Ploughs made for feveral>ufes not.ufually known s ^ m 
as liffhtlv to pare off the Turf of foarded-Land, as they ufually do that fkugb. 
molt laborious way with the Br ^-Plough, to be burnt on heaps after it 
fe turned and dried : This would fave the greateft part of the Bxpence of 
Bnrnb-ating, and be every whit as well, if not better. . 

have heard of Ploughs drawn by Maftiff Dogs ^others prorhife 



fruitlefs 



much of Ploughs driven by the Wind: but thefe I efte* 
S the Husbandman, and rather the Produfts of Superficial Ingenu* 

* 

"Concerning Ploughs or Inftnuftents for Ae making of the Furrow, 
8,^6 the Corn, aid covering of it with the lame Plough ; with the 
f^'al other ufes of that and other Ploughs^ yom -will find dtfeovered 
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proper pla 



SECT. It. 



J 



Of Carts and Waggons. 

There are fevetal forts of Wmpm, Cats, '*p. ^fome with four, fome 
..,;i,,«r. Wheels v and alfofor feveral ufesi ettber for »he\carrying of 

cording 



accoromg « the leveral places, whether ^Wtlly, Level, s . ton M r 

CUyTor to the feveral ocealions for whid. they ^e , mended. 

Inlme plaees they are much ko* «ur W us m the formtng ofjjem. 
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In liniments 




s 



making them 



lighter and (tenderer, as well in the Wheels? 



.the other parts of the Cart or Wagg 
Jit or fquare the Spokes are from the Box 



The Wheel . 

Center 



ker 



Contrary <» 
the opinion 
of ft/no. 



they are when they come to bear on either fide: to that end they make 
them concave or dulling, and alfo to fecurethe Wheel from breaking in 
a fall. The greater the circumference of the Wheel is, the cafier is the mo- 

becaufethe Ring or Bond of the Wheel is the more flat, and doth 



more eafily over-pafs any. ftones 



obftru&ions in the way, and 



New fin of 

Certs- 



finks not lb eafily into the Concavities ordefeftive places of the Earth: Its 
motion is alfo flower at the Center ; for the greater Wheel or. eighteen 
feet in the circumference goeth but once round in the lame mealure ot 

ground where the leffer Wheel of nine feet in the circumference goeth 
twice; and fo according to the fame Rule and proportion, where the de- 
ference is greater or leffer :.. therefore the leffer the Wheels, are of any Cart, 
Waggon or Plough, the heavier it goes,, and more.uncvenly or jogging 
The reafon why the Fore-wheels are leffer in a Wagg— " — " rt " 

conveniency in turning. . „ , . , 

The higher a Cart or Waggon is fet, the more apt l ^^[^f^ n ^ 

but becaufe the fetting of " 



nly for 



and the 



htof the Wheels* after the 



way of placing them 



confift together ; therefore it may 



prove very commodious to place the Bed of the Cart under the Axle 
at fuch diltance as the depth or ihallownefs of the ways or waters you 
eo through will bear ; for by this means part of the weight will be 



that it 



der the Axle-tree, which will fo far counterpoiK 
will very much prevent the overturning or oversetting the Cart 
gon : For we evidently fee, that the higher a Load lieth, whether it be 
Hay, Corn, Straw, &c the eafier : ; ~ A A - " * c 

Stones, Metals,^, the more rare . . . . . . r 

Waggon turning upwards, Icannor perceive any inconvenience can anle 



and the 
you make the Tail of the Cart 



from this way 



They are much more curious h; making of them in feme places, than m 
other • as in Holland they make them very neat, and light ; one Horle fnall 
effea as much with a llender, neat, and light Cart and Wheels, as two 
ihall with a cumberfome heavy one, § 
la China, Waggons arc made to pafs frequently with Sails, like Ships, 
top* V as Hiftoriographers relate.) Improbable their Winds are more certain 

and conftantTand their ways more level than they are here, n « a 
Waggon was lately framed, which with ordinary Sails carried thirty peo- 
pie fixtyEnglifli miles in four hours: I have feen much done of this na- 
ture, and more might be done, as to make a Cart or Waggon move a- 
gainft the Wind; and the more the Wmd blows, the fafter it ftall move 

. . i , r , ^ ici But thefe being ™f 



Hartlibs 

legacy. 



'gainftit, by the help of the Perpetual Skre w, & 



prefent purpofe of advantage, I fhall leave to others 



SECT 



III 



Of fever d other? Instruments ufed in Digging , Sec 

■ ; - - - - ; o ■ w t 1 • ■ i * J ' t , 1 4 , y 

: The Trending Plough or Coulter i? a certain Inftrument ufed in Mea- 

$£*r dow or Pafture.JrounaV.tO/CUt Out rlhe jfides of Trenches, Carnages or 

Cn, /or it S*Sfc* in- cutting out d» fide* of Turf forcheuk.ng of .t 
up whole, to the intent to lay it down again in the fame or fome other 

up wixv ; o Bnrmn or thp end rnr ones 



pface : It is only a long (tale or handle, with a Button at the end fo 



hand 



/ 
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hind, and at the other end it turns upwards, like the root oU Hough, 

to Hide on the Ground ; in which bend muft be placed a Coulter or 
Knife of that length you intend the Turf to be in depth- 

Several fafhions there are of them, fome with one Wheel, fome with 
two, fome with none ; youmay make them as you pieafe. 

There are many forts of Spades, according to the diverfities of places, oj s f *3t>. 
andthefeveraloccafionsandhumonrsofMen. ... , , 

Onefortis made very thin, light and Aarp, with a Socket to put the^r 
Stall in, like the Hedging-BiU; the Bit very Ihort, and not very broad ^ 
in Ihapemucb like a Spade in Cards > of very great ufe to fome^ough 
& d y Vwn to others ) to under-cut the Turf after it is marke*! .out 
with aTrenchins-Ploaeh, which t doth with much eafe and expedit on. 
W For SSI of T^in Watry, Clayie.pr Morifli Unds, tbey W,* 
u^UyVeaSpade, with i^nget or like akmfe, turned ur% the^- 
fide of the Spade, and fometimes on both fides* to divide the Clay or 

moift Earth; and cut the fmall Roots that it come clean away. 

The ordinary Spade is made feveral ways; but the moll: qoromend-^» 
able are the lighteft & thinneft wrought ■> not wantingtheir due ftrength .• 
the cleaner thev are kept, the better they work. 

* Th/^ and ius great pity ufs«r»* 

no more ufed. If the fpare tivm qf the year ( except when the Earth 
is frozen ) were but made ufe of to How the feveral Creeks, Corners, 
and Patches of your Land, it would undoubtedly prove a very great * 
improvement. Mote hereof in their proper places. rt ^, -t 7 

Befidesthe^and and their kinds, there are {evqral other ^y?« 

Inftruments ufed by the Husbandman for the grubbing and raifmg of ^ 
Trees both great and fmal!,and Bufhes, Brakes^r and for the making 
holes and paflages in hard and ftony Lands for feveral occafions, and for 
the Loading and fpreadingot Dungy Earth, &c. 

^W*^ "Mb Ac great Inftrument 

defcribed by Mr Plan, for the quick riddance of Shrubs, Broom, and 
fuch like, mentioned before, Chf to. The hon cro* ^or hon Ur ^ 

not to be wanting: Alfo Shovels, the D*ng-fork, Molcftafa, qfPaddk- 

pp, you will lometimen have occafion for. 



SECT. IV. 



Of for Mtfwar Inftruments. 

a 

fft aA^f r<wr 4 *«w>w4£> * Mflwag, is an old and truld Pfetle A : 

Therefore it behoves our Husbandman that .mends to thrm, : m pof- 
fefsor furnilh himfelf with all things neceffary, and of prefent neceffity 
for his Occupation, that he ihay not put famfelf tothe trouble ofbor- 

rowing, not the din,age he is likely, to fuftain for want of, nor the 

fcornordirgta«ofbelne^itrf«nythfog,fiew»tts. 

That you may not be forgytfull ofany, 4r at eaft of the moft ufefull 
and neeeffary Inftruments, befidesthefore mentioned, I will enumerate 
foch as come into my mind, and adwfc, you tp. ^dd what IVkM** 

fiSent, and let them allbe placed in their proper nbcp; W^fWf? 

ZU Advice: * ****** ««* ^/". fi&t 

Mopt, m prompt* pt, pMia vtf fromwto **f «! W» 



jfepmtadt font 



tttsn&i** 



Inflrments 




Belonging to the Arable and 

field-land, an 



Harrows. 

Drags. 
Forks. 

Sickles. 
Reap-hooks. 

Weed-hooks. 

Pitch-forks. 

Plough-ftaff and Bettle. 

Sleds. 

Roller. 

Mold-fpears and Traps. 

Cradle-fythes. 

Seed-lip. 

■ 

To the Barn and Stable 



Flails. 

Ladders. 
Winnowing-Fan. 

Meafures for Corn. 

Sieves and Rudders. 

Brooms. 

Sacks. 

Skeps or Scuttles. 

Bins. 
Pails. 

Curry-Combs. 
Main-Combs. 

Whips. 
Goads. 

Harneys for Horfes, 
Yokes for Oxen. 
Pannels. 

Wanteys. 
Pack-faddles; 

Suflingles. 



and 



Cart-lines. 

Skrein for Corn. 



To Meadows and Pa/lures, 



Sythes. 

Rakes. 

Pitchforks and Prongs. 
Fetters and Clogs* and Shackles, 
Cutting-Spade for Hayrreeks. 
Horfe-locks. 



Other tteceffary Infiruments. 



Hand-barrows. 

Wheel-barrows. 

Dibbles. 

Hammer and Nails. 
Pincers. 

Sifters. 

Bridle and Saddle. 
Nail-piercers or Gimlets. 
Hedging-hooks and Bills. 
Garden-ftieers. 

A Grindftone. 
Whetftones. 
Hatchets and Axes. 
Sawes. 

Beetle and Wedges. 
Leavers. 

Shears for Sheep. ; 
Trowels for Houfe and Garden. 
Hod and Tray. 
Hog-yokes and Rings. 

Marks for Beafts and Utenfils. 

Scales and Weights. 

An Aul, and every other thing 
neceflary. 



• # 



SECT. V. 



. 1 

Of Amendments and profitable Experiments 

in Building. 



^ As the Manners and Cufioms of Men are in every Age refined, and 

tend more and mote to Purity and Perfection inthefe Northern, andfor- 

rather grow more exa£t, and 



meriy rude and falvage Country j ... 

imitate the other more Southerly, and firft- civilized parts 
guage, Manners 7 Arts, and Sciences ; fo do they alfo endeavour to Reform 



and Huildingr. 






moftsrols, undigefted, and ill-contrived Smarts ahd Edifices 

onlv in Cities and Toms, bat-mtheir Country Villages alio, that m 
compare fome of our Citiei zn&Tovns with rrioft of theirsV and^ven cxcSI 

then I'm fevTral and that not a few of out moft: fuavibus- and deleaaMe 
kZ Seats, as well ^ for' their Magnificent^ ^f^^^ 
Structures, and moft Ingenious contrivances, as in their^moft faiuhfio.us, 

convenient, and pleafant Situations. ' •.; .• 

And for the future, were but the Rules of -AMm duly, obfcmd, 

and thofe new and compteat ' Methods and Models conmved for Budding, 
and the Scituations of places, according to *e beft judgments taken no- 
tice of in fuch Buildings that may hereafter be railed; either it Novo, or 



I.* 



reftoring or reedifying of 



and decayed Seats 



Countrv-Viliales, our England in a few Ages would appear a Kingdom 
bffet and adorned in every part with curious and admirable Habitations, 
poffeft with noble and ingenious Inhabitants; and would at large repre- 
sent to the view of all, wW Middle/ex it*s B^ome now- doth ; and would 
contraa the Envy of other Nations, . as '.the Land of> Canaan former- 




Wedded 



Therefore let me advife all fueh that ire, willing or jieceflitated to 
Build, that they fit down and confider of the 1 Manner and .Method of Buil- 
ding, as well as of the Charge and Expense ; ahd that; they will make 

choice of fuch Surveyors and Workmen that underftand what they go 
about, and not be guided or perfuaded by;fuch that < ' ' 

old deformed Cuftom, who will in no wife confent to a more compleat 
way, although it be much more Beautiful and Regular, and alfo with 
Iels Materials, and cheaper, and more convenient thantfie other, for 110 
other reafon but that it is a Novel, and not as our Forefathers did before 
us, vet perhaps are willing to beftow eXpnce enougkupon it in enriching 
it/although but with little Skill or Art. But !■ fuppoft It is better to ered 
hat which will be pleafing to, and content bath Wife-men and Fools, than 

though done by the fame Coft and Expence, which Will only plea fe 

This is a digreflion from our intended defign, and here inferted only to 
perfwade fucf that intend any ftore of Building, to macule of fuch Au- 
thors and Perfons that underftand thatArt^ whieh in this place we do 
not undertake toteach, only mall give the, Husbandman a fe* general 

Rules and Direaions that I have cafuallv met witliall^bout the Situa ti- 
on and Building of a plain Country Seat,- and ^ building of Wall^ 

Barns, Mills, &e. 



Fools 



Pr <sdium Rufiicum bonum Coetim habeatf &<£ 

Let your Conntry-houfe have a good A» r md not open to Te fP e P>f* ted ffife 
in a/ood Soil? let it therein excell, if you can; let it {land underaHtU, and°J* *>* 
behold the South, in a healthy place, let there be no .^nt of Workmen or 
Labourers • let there be good Water, and let tt (land near (ome Csty or Mar- 
ket-Town, 'or the Sea, or fome Navigable River, or have a good Itoad or my 




Thus Cato advifes 



Little more can be faid, but that Woods alfo as welt as water may be 
near it thev being the principal things that adorn a Country Habitation . • 
Bat if you cannot Conveniently feat your Houle^mon^ the Trees, yet 

are there few placesbutyou mayraife fpeedily Trees about your Houfe, 

G g a $ 
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InflrumentSy 




,6. 



before we direfted, it being far better to have your Houie defended 
by frees than Hij]§;for thefe yield a cooling, retTelhing,fweet and healthy 
Air and Shade, during the heat of Summer, v and very much break the cold 
winds and Tcmpgft' from every Coaft in rhe-Winter. The other accor- 
ding as they are fituajed, .defend only from fame certain Winds b. and if 
they Am on the \Nprtk-&te of your Houfe, as they defend you from that 

Air in the Winter, fo do they deprive you of it in the Summer ; if they 



tjie South-fide, it othetwife proves as jncpnyenient. Befides, they 

yield Jiot thepleafttres and contentments, por the varieties of Oble&ati- 

ons to the ingenious Kufticfo as the tall plumps of Trees, and pleafant 

Groves do; yet are Hills cloathed .with Coppices, or otherwife impro- 
ved, pleafant obje&s, fo thafcthey ftand not too near your Houfe. 

■ 

4 

t 

If On thy Nfitw Soil thou dofi frefare 

Tereft a Villa, you,jwfi '* *W*> 
Where a free ProfteB does itfelfm&4 

Into a Q§r4&b.!^tfaS**m. le lt'. 

His Influence from the Eafl ; his radiant heat 

Sfaald on your Houfe thro^i ytfjpqt Window* beat. 



i 



f0 on ikat fide rvfoh ff# fi& & 
To the Notft-wdy nbfPfP. §torms 4nd Shaver's drift 
There Ylan? a Wood, ; j tyyjtkw* M defence 7 
Nothing refifts the Norffcrp Ptplence. 
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Let not your ,Hpufe be too ,Jojv feated, left you lofe the conveniency 
f Cellars: Butifyou cannot buit bujld on low grounds, fet the lower 



Elopr of your fioute the higher, to fupply the want in your Cellar of 
ivbai VOU cannot fink in the ground j for in fuch low and moift grounds, 
ip ^onducefh n*ucji tpthedrinefs an4 ^eahhinefs pf the Air, to have 

Cellars under the Houfe, fo that the Floors be good, and Cieled un- 

It is very inconvenient *p Build Earns, Stables, or fuch like places too 
near to your Houfe, hepaufe Cattle, Poultry, and fuch like, require to be 

kept near them, which would then annpy your Houfe. Let your Gar- 
den joyn to one, if OP5 more fi^espf you? floufe; for^hatcan be more 

pleaOint for the moft part of the year,, than to look out at the Windows 

ofyourParler and Chambers into a Garden .<? What fides of your Houfe 

are notjoyningto your Garden, let there be Courts or Yards kept from 
Cattle Poultry, &c. and Planted with Trees, to fhade, defend and re- 



frefh your Houic ; and the WaiU alfo glajnted w itb Vines, and 



Fruits 

*i Not to fp«* of d* building of Palaces or Seats for the Nobility or 
cu*f$w*, Qwttt* but only of plain and ordinary Earm-houfes, I have thus much 
{A^'obfciwri that Houfes built top high in places obvious to the Winds and 
fe * not well defended by Hills. <* Trees, require more materials to build them, 

dious to the Inhabitants, as the lower-built Hpufcs, which may be made 

at a much emer; sate, and alfc as, c^ea^and beauufullasthe other. 
In building of a Houfe long, you ipoft 'life ufe of fome Rooms, and 

it takes up moje for Entriesaa.^^^^ 

if kk fmfmtfh *» *mft*fPd* be light, waging in fome part there- 

01 




and 'Buildings. 




ot, more than it it be built like an H 



ke Fig 



Slate 



which maketh it ftand better and firmer againft the Winds, and Light , 
and Air come every way to it * every Room is near the one to the o- 
ther The Offices, as the Kitchin, Dairy-rooms, Brewing and Baking- 
rooms, are near unto the Hall, which only divides between thofeand the 
Parlers, &c. Several Defections and Draughts of Foundations could 
I give you here, were not the cutting of them too coftly for fo-Rufhck 
a work to bear. The Walls, where Brick may be hao, are beft and 
moft fecurely raifed with it, and with little Coft, if you raife firm and 
ftrOne Columns at the corners of your Houfe, of ftrength fufficient ro 
fupport the Roof or main Beams : you may Build them fquare, and be- 
wcenthemmay you raife the Walls with i he fame Materials, and Work 
them up together with the Corners or Columns, leaving the-one half of the 
^traordinarv breadth of the Column without, and the other within the 
Wall* whereby you wiilfave much Coft and Charges both in Materials 
and Workmanftiip, and yet your houfe firm and ftrong. m 

The heavier any Covering is to a Houfe, the greater is the expence 

raifins the whole Frame or Building to fupport it, and the fooner doth*"** 

therefore healing with Lead or flat Stone — - 

be approved of, by reafon of its weight, where Earthen Tile, 
Shingle may be had: Next unto Lead or Stone, Tiles made of Clay are 
the heavieft. and moft in ule. 

Pan-tiles, fuch as come from Holland, are the beft and hghteft covering 
of anv fort of Tiles 5 and it is to be admired at, that another Nation can 

tranfport fo Earthy a Commodity, and pay all Duties,^, and fell them 
at our own doors at a cheaper rate than we can make them 5 and yet have 
we as good Materials, and Fuel more plentifull than they. 

A Compofition of Clay, Sand, &c is eafily made for Tiles, that jhalh 
make them not only thinner and lighter, but alfo ftroriger and more d ura- 
ble,if ingenious men would undertake it ; which are rare to be found in 
lb dirtv, vet neceuary an Occupation ; which would fave very much charge 
and materials in Building, if it were truly profecuted. 

The fame may be faid of Bricks,^, and with fuch aCompofmon may 
be made in Molds all Window-frames for a Houfe of different work and 
magnitudes, and Chimney-pieces, and frames for doors, &c. in feverai 
pieces made in Molds, that when they are burnt may be fet together with 
a fine red Cement, and feem to be as one entire piece ; whereby may be 
imitated all Stone-work now ufed in Building, and it will rery well fup- 
ply its defea where Stones are fcarce and dear ; and alfo may fave very 
much Timber which is now ufed in Brick-building, and appear much 
more compleat and beautiful, and be of more ftrength and of bnger con- 
tinuance than Timber or ordinary Bnck,andis very feafible; as we per- 
ceive by the Earthen-pipes made fine, thin, and durable, to carry water 

under the ground at Port/mouth; and by the Earthen-backs and Grates 
br Chimneys, made "by Sir John Winter formerly at OtanngCrofs of 
a great bignefs and thicknefs; which are evident and fufficient de- 

monftrations of the poflibility of making work fine, thin, and light, for 
Tiles either plain orcropked,.andfor the making ofgreat work in Molds 
and the through Burning of them for Doors, Windows, and Chimney- 

fr This hone of the moft feafible and beneficial Operations that I know 
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England to be negle&ed 
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Where either Tiles arefcarce, or Timber not very plenty, that you 
OJSbtogkf. W ould have your Houfe but lightly covered, Shingles are to be preferred 

before Thatch ; and if thev are made of good Oak, and flit or cleft out, 

and then well feafoned in the Water an4 Sun, they become a lure, light, 

and durable co verin 

Where it may be had, the thin blew Slate feems to be the beft covering, 

being very light, and lafting. _ 

This is a common covering in molt parts, yet is iome to be preferred be- 
fore others ; the beft that I have feen is that which is called Helm, that is, 
long and ftifFWheat-ftraw C with the Ears cut off) bound up in bundles 

unbruifed, which well laid lies thin, lafts long, and is much neater than 

the common way. ... 

It is an ufual thing to fee thick and tall Walls to fall, either by reafon ot 
SSf? the weaknefs of the Foundation, the weight of the Wall, or the decay of 
JMffc-iMfr. the Cement or Mortar through Age ; which hath provoked feveral to 

great and unnecelfary expences in laying deeper and ftronger Foundations, 
and in making the Walls much thicker than ufual; when all that extraordi- 
nary coft might be faved, by taking notice of thefe few Obfervations. 

Firft, that itreight walls, though thick, and feemingly ftrong, yet either 
by the falfenefs of the ground, or being obvious to high winds, or the de- 
cay of the Mortar, are apt to lean or fall. 
Secondly, that walls built crooked, though thin and weak, arc yet more 

lafting than a ftreight Wail. 

Thirdly, that a Wall built over a River on Pillars or Arches, Hands as 

firm as the reft of the Wall, whofe foundation is entire ; as I have m feve- 
ral places obferved. 

Which plainly demonftrates unto us, that a Wall built up much thinner 

then ufual, having at every twenty foot diftance ( or fuch like, as you think 
fit ) an Angle fet out about two foot or more, according as the Wall is in 
height, or having at fuch diftance a Column or Pillar ere&ed with the wall 
fix or eight inches or more on each fide over and above the thicknefs of 
the reft of the Wall, the Foundation of fuch jetting out or Column be- 
ing firmly laid, it muftofneceffity ftrengthen the Wall much more than if 
five times the Materials ufed in thefe Jettings or Columns were ufed in the 
wail being ftreight j which moft evidently faves you a great part of your 
expence, and your wall much more firm and compleat : for if it be a Wall 
for f ruit-trees,thole Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out,whether Jugular 
or Semi-circular , are fecure places for the more tender Trees ; or if they are 
Columns or Pillars, they make the wall much the warmer, by breaking the 
motion of the Wind or Air that pafleth by it : And thefe Foundations laid 
fecure, although at that diftance, fupport the Wall in loofe and falfe 
ground, as though it were entire ; but if the ground be very loofe, you 
may projeft an Arch from each Foundation, though obfeurely 
It is a great injury to our Buildings, that our Cement ^ 
of Motw: f ormer Ages,when they built with lmall and unequal Stones, their Cement 

or Mortar far exceeded ours, as is moft evident in the Ruines of old 
MonapriesjCafiles^&c. where their Mortar is far harder than in any of 



better 



W ui more modern Buildings . n f , 

It is a great error in Mafons, Bricklayers, &e. tolettheLimeflacken and 
cool before they make up their Mortar, andalfo to let their Mortar cool 
and dye before they ufe it b Therefore if you exped your Work to be 
well done, and long to continue, work up your Lime quick, and but 

Uttic 
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title at a time7 thax the Mortar may not lye long before nteufcd, and 

with dry Stone, for which the Summer is principally to be elected _ 
ForBrick, if it be in the Wintertime, let them be laid dry; if in the 

Summer-time, wet : It will quit your coft to empty a boy to wet them 
5 Summer, for they will unite with the Mortar the better 

The Lime it felf in fome places is very weak, being made of foft Chalk 
ftones - the other that is made of harder is much to be preferred. 

If you intend your Mortar to be ftrong where you cannot have your 
choideof Lime, you may choofe your Sand and Water; for all Sand that 

is duft makes ^e Mortar the weaker, and the rounder the Sand, the 

ftronge'r the Mortar, as is ufually obferved in water-drift Sand, that makes 

letter Mortar than Sand out or the Pit. 

Therefore if you have occafion for extraordinary Mortar, walh your 
Sand in a Tub, till the Water, after much ftirring/ come off clear, and 

5? that with new Lime, and your Mortar will be very hard and du- 
W And if your Water be foul, dirty, or muddy, by fo much will your 
M In former W A«s f they cut their Timber in the Winter-time, when the 0[ m „ 

Sao was moft out of it: but now, by reafon of the fearcenefi i of Oak 

f tne prindpal Timber ) our Statutes oblige us to fell it in the Summer 
k?^ Xrk beine neceflary for Tanners, &c. by which means our Tim- 

ter Ss%hTsf and decays much more and fooner than other wife .t 

would d T 'wS inconveniences in fquare : Timber are not fo apparent 
I^n Plank Board, or fuchlike broad and thin work ; therefore, in fuch 

fafesS&me kind of feafoning or other to prevent them s if you 
caies, ii i^u Wind, thev chap, or fhnnk, or caft. 

by T t beft £££ E ^ » ^ them in 'a Pool or Running- 
Stream a few days, toextraa the Sap that remains in them j attd afterwards 

dryXSe Sun or Air, and they will neither chap, caft, nor cleave. 

tSltSS Z'An* or dried, in the Sun or Air, 
, fi«d in their places, and what labour you intend is beftowed on them, 
SSrfSSwV-r. or fuch like Oleaginous matter, tends much to 
heir predion and duration. Hefiod prefcribes to hang your Inftru- 
™f«« P i n tlit ■ Smoak, to make them ftrong and lafting ; tcmontm m fimo 
Ztc : furelyThen the O y 1 of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oy , by fome other 
Ss obtained, muft needs be effeQual in the prefervat.on of Timber. 
Alfo riml advileth the fame. 



Etfuftenft focis exphret Robot a. fumns. 

In ancient times they bruifed their Corn in Mortars \ i fince which moft ofIMa 

in ancient lime y havefceen invented, fome to be ufed 

^C^ asSS'to be moved byHorfes, others by the Wind, 
and otobylhe Water i which laft being maintained with leaft Coft, 

m^cer ainC and moft advantage, hath gained the Preeminence, and 
Za? ufc of 'in every place, white there is water fit for that purpofe s 



of the 



E ^fthe n« nhab'itants and for the particular advantage : of. 

Owner vet very much to the detriment and damage of the Kingdom 

general, by in urious obftruaions of water, to the fpoiling of much Ma- 
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dow-ground, and by the preventing the ufe of the water for that moft 
advantagious improvement of overflowing or drowning of Land ; which 
upon the removal of thefe Mills might be done, and the corn as well 
ground to ferve every ones occafions. 

Either by Wind-Mills, which may be erefted on Hills in Hilly places, 
and in Plains on any open place, where the Wind may as well grind ail 
your Corn in places where the Water-mills now ft and, as in other places 

j are only Wind-mills for many Miles together. 

Or by the Re&ification of Water-mills, that a lefs quantity of water may 
do that which now requires a greater ; to which end many have made ve- 
ry ingenious Attempts, and without queftion much maybe done in it, 
both in the framing and ordering the Water-works (which we will pafs 
by ) and in the contrivance of the Mill it felf, which doubtlefs goes much 
heavier by the ftone they call the Runner 5 its being fo large, and its be- 
ing incompafled with a Hoop or Cafe that keeps the Meal to the edge or 
circumference of the Stone,& much deads its motion : The larger the Run- 

t ] ie heavier it moves ; which may in fome meafure be remedied, 
by making four or five vents or paflages in feveral Places of the Hoop, 
to take off the Meal as faft as it is ground, that none may lye to clog 

of a*Mill may probably be fo contrived, that the Grinding-ftone or 
Runner may be Vertical, and of but afmall circumference, the flat and 
fquare edge whereof may be fitted into another fixed ftone cut hollovr, 
about the half or third part of a Circle ; which Runner, by itsfirft mo- 
tion, may difpatch as much Corn in the fame time, as a larger the other 
way. Several 'alfo of thefe Vertical Stones may be on the fame Axis ; 
this may be u fed in all the faid forts of Mills. 
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FwZ Rivers, large Fens, M^ftgMK, S* f&S&Z 

hSKS profitably »"*M*«Wi- jrtfogWI* «Hf* *~ 




,mifctoaddfoineeenefaldir«HQiis.wr f *f^T~ * 

Snfmdtoh s advantage, not only for their CarWes, but %fh* many 

r H ' « he Lan^fow?are fomewhat injurious to his Husbandry. 

forts of the Land ewij are Wa „ r .f ow i ^ j„ u own nature the 

VfiSnd wSof orlSr own fafety ; to 

wWoh end they do form hemfelves into an orderly Body or Camp, and 

w e Adr Scouts and Sentinels at a diftance, to g.ve notice of the ap- 
have their Louisa™ f u ddenly do by a eertain Watch-word, 

5S* i -53»' 2C mStious "and cLfull than ordinary in 
your end«vouri ngto J^«J^ the fevera , Haunts of each fort of 

Wate'r-foStS ^ Lands haunted with them, W 
tat Act know anlar in what parts they moft ufually frequent. The one 
W tWare not Web footed, as the Heron, Bittern,^, delight moft in 

!? n » «u»,prs andBoaev Fennyplaces. The other fort that fwim, as the 

(hallow waters, ananoggy riuuj p ft •„ B - ,„._ ,,_„, _ n j 



WUde eoofe. Duck, Vvlgeon, '&), delight moft in Rivers, large and 

V 'L.:!?°f' i^. where thev may have plenty of water, and fwimundt- 



Aeeo waters, where they may nave piemy oi w«i«, w> »«. 
t Xd of Manor Beaft ; and efpecially where the water is leaft fubjeft 



The Wildegoofe delights very musWil gwa'WjBWWrn: Thersfore 

fuch Lands that arenaar theWMff WW »W &W&«B 



Moft thefeFowl have their Day-haunts and their Night-haunts ; 

e time thev ufually retire to fcme fecure place where they 

fOT .nnfiden t Kfl themfelves i Iri the Evening ' they take to their 

pear in the day. 
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Of tMng the greater Jm o 






Let vour Nets be made of tl» tjeft Pactohwyli W»h fff*.Wj ty& 
MaS for the larger they are, the IMN**rofa*<*.4£ 



in tangle 



Of Fowling 




gle them; fo that they be not too big to let the Fowl creep through 

them. i r • i 

Let the Nets be about two Fathom deep, and hx in length: Verge 

your Net on each fide with very ftrong Cord, and extend it at each end 
on long Poles fo that the two lower ends of the Poles may be fattened 
with a piece of Line to two Stakes driven into the ground, at fuch place 
where you have obftrved to be the Morning-haunts or feeding places of 
thefe Fowl : being there, place your Net two hours before they come ; 
then at about two or three fathom beyond the Net, in a right line from 
the two Stakes, fix one end of the cord that the upper part or the Net was 
extended upon, holding in your hand the other end, which muft be at 
leaft ten or twelve fathom long 5 which onthe appearance of Game within 
the Verge of the Net, you may fuddenly pull, and caft the Net over them 
Let the Net be fpread fmooth and flat on the ground 



d ftrewed 



with Grafsj Sedge, or fuch like 



hide it from the Fowl ; and place your 



feifih fomeftielter of Grafs, Fern, or fuch like : If you have a Stale, you 
may place it within the Verge of the Net, which will very much conduce 
to the encreafeof your fport, whict* you may continue till the Sun be near 

an hour high \ for after that lime fteir feeding in thofe places is over, untill 
about Sua fet again, - 
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Form of a ^Dra^^Qt 
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If your Net be large, and fetfor great Fowl, one of them will be as 
much as vou can conveniently throw over them ; but if you fet for lmall 

Birds, then two fmaU Nets may be placed after this manner. 



SECT. III. 



Of the taking fmaU Water-Fowl with Nets. 

Let thefe Nets be made of fmall and ftrong Packthread, the Mafhes 
proportionable according to the Fowl you defign to take : Let the Net 
be about two foot and a half deep, and of length according to the breadth 
of the River, or other Waters you intend to place them in, and the Net 
Lined on both fides with falfe Nets of Malhes eighteen Inches fquare each 
way ; that when the Fowl ftrike, they may pafs through the firft Net, and 

be intangled between them both. 




Of Fowling, 
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Stake this Net athwart thcPviver ; the bottom being pi Urn bed, tfiat it 

may fink about fix/inches, and the upper part fo (trained, that it may lib 
llantwife againft the current of the water, about two foot above the wa- 
ter; but let the firings which fupport the upper fide of the Net be faftened 
to fmaU yielding (ticks prickt in the Bank, yielding a little as the Fowl 
ftrikes againftthe Net, the better tointanglethem. Place feveral of theft 
Nets at feveral diftances on the River: and in the night, if any Fowl fall 
near them, you may be confident of your fhare. 

The better to accompli fh your defign, deter them from places that lie 
remote where the Fowl ufually hauut, by footing at them, which will 
make them take to the River you have thus prepared; 




SfiCT, IV. 



Of taking great Fowl with Lime-twigs. 

Befldes the Art of taking Fowl with Nets, there is a very ingenious' 

way of taking them with Bird-lime, which teems very ancient ; for-P//^ 

who lived above itfoo years fince, not only mentions the ufe of it, in 

liming of Twigs to catch Birds withall, but the manner how the Italians 
prepared the fame, of the Berries of Mi fleltoe t of Trees gathered in the 
Summer-time before they were ripe, and then macerating* putrifying, 
pounding, and wafhing it, until fit for ufe; which alfo they mix with 
Nut-Oyl, as in his Natural Hiftory, lib. 16. you may read. But feeing 
that that way of making Bird-lime is not in ufe with us, I fhall not trou- 
ble you with the whole Procefs, efpecially feeing that we have here in 
England a more eafy and effectual way of preparing it with the Bark of* 
that common and fb well known Tree the Holly s which Preparation is 
thus: Take the Bark of that Tree about the endof/W*, at which timti * pd£* M 
it is full of Sap, and fitter for your purpofe; fill your Veflel with it that*' 0 *' 

you intend to boil it in, then add thereto of clear Water as- much as the 
VeiTel will conveniently hold, and boil it fo long* until the grey and white" 
Bark arife from the green ; which wilf be about twelve or fixteen hours : 
Then take it off the Fire, and gently decant or pour the water from the 
Barks, arid feperate the grey and white Barks from the green, which lay 
on a Stone floor, infbmeCellarormoiftor cool place, and cover it ovfer 
wii h Fern, or other green Weeds, to a good thicknefs, the better to acce- 
lerate its putrefaction ; which will be accomplifhed in twelve or fourteen 
day s time, and iometimes left, and it reduced to a perfect Mucilage : Then! 
Pound it well in a large Mortar with a wooden Peftle, until it be lb tem- 
pcrrd, that no part of the Bark be difcerned unbruifed. After which 
wafh it exceeding well in clear water, by renewing your water and pains 
fb often that nofoulnefs or Mores remain in it ; and put it into a deep 
earthen Veflel, where it will purge it felf for four or five days together.* 
Then fcum it cler n as its filth arifes, ; and when it hath done purging,put it 
into a clean Veflel, and keep it clofe for ufe. 

The Bark of the Birch-tree is by fbme affirmed to make as good Liipe., 
as that of the HoUy> being the fame way to be prepared ; fo that you may 
fry or ufe which is moft eafy to come by, Alio you need hot boil either 
of the Barks, if you give it jpnger time to putcify ; for the boiling is only 



to accelerate putrefa&ion. 
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When you intend to ufe it, take as much of it as you think ht, and put 
it into an Earthen-pot,with a third part of Capons-greafe or Goofe-greafe 
veil clarified, andfet it over the fire, and let them melt together : Stir 
them until they are thoroughly incorporated 5 and fo continue ftirnng off 

the Fire, till it be cold. . 
If vou fear the freezing of your Bird-lime, add in your laft mixture a 



quarter as much oftheOylP^** 

sreafe* and no cold will congeal ■* 



you do of the Goofe or Cap 



When vour Lime is cold, take your Rods and warm them 5 then a little 

befmear the Rods with' your Lime, and draw the Rods the one from the 

other, and clofe them again. 'Work them thus continually together, un- 
til they are all over equally befmeared. 

If vou Lime Straws or Strings, you muft do it when the Lime is hot, and 
at the thinneft, by folding and doubling them together before the fire ; 
and fold and work them, till it be all over throughly Limed : Put thefe in 



Cafes of Leather until you ufe them 
When you intend to ufe your Bird 



M 



for great Fowl, take of Rod 



long, fmall, and ftreight, being light, and yielding every way 5 Lime the 
upper parts of them before the Fire, that it may the better befmear 

' Then so where thefe Fowl ufually haunt, whether it be their Morning 

or Evening haunt, an hour or two before they come, and plant your Twigs 
or Rods about a foot diftance one from the other, that they cannot pals 
them without being intaled, and fo plant over the place where their 
haunt is leaving a place in the middle wide enough for your Stale to flut- 
ter in, without falling foul of the Twigs, which Stale you dc .well to pro- 
vide and place there, the better to attract thofe of its own kind to your 
Snares: from which Stale you muft have a fmall ftnn~ - 



place at a diftance where you may 




fome 
and by plucking 



the ftring, caufe it to flutter ; which will allure down the Fowl in view 

Prick the Rods {bap-wife againft the Wind, about a foot above the 

ground or water ; and if you fee any taken, furprize them not fuddenly 
T any more are in view, for by their fluttering others will be induced to 



^A^SpS that^is at Command, will be neceflary to retake them 
that might otherwifc efcape out of your reach, thefe Fowl being very 



ftrong 



If you place your Twigs for the lefler Water-fowl 



Duck, Malard 



f, nailer , . . ., 

mr-FowJ. Widgeon,! eal, 




c. 



Here alio it will be 



you muft fit your Rods according to the depth of 

the WaVerfand four Lime muft be fuchas no wet nor Froft can preju 

dice h the Limed part muft be above the water. ' ~ 

eeiTary to have a Stale of the fame Fowl you intend to ininare 

* - 

* 

SECT. V. 



Of taking Fowl mtb Springs; 

Moft of the Cloven-footed Wuet-M delight in Plafhes, Water, Fur- 
rows, fmall Rhrolets, and fiich like places, reeking for Worms, Flat graft, 

Root , and the like, in the Winter-time, efpectally in Frofty weather, when 
rainy other plaees are frozen up, and thefe warm Springy Water-trafts 



Of 



Fowling. 
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are open; where you muft place tyritiges made of Horie-hair, of bignels 
and length according to the greatnefs of the Fowl you defign to take ; for 
the Heron or Bitterly it mult be of near a hundred Horfe hairs, and above • 
two foot in length 5 for the Woodcock. Snipe, Plover, &c. not above eight 
or ten Horfe-hairs, and one foot in length: The main Plant, or Sweeper 

muft be alfo proportionable to the ftrength of the Fowl. For the mari- 
ner of the making and fetting them, Iqueftion not but every place will 
furnifh you with Directors, ( if you know it not already ) which is much 
cafier and better than any written Inftructions. Obferve aifo, that you 
prick fmall Sticks, in manner of a Hedge, crofs-wife, athwart all the o- 

ther by-paflages, about half an Inch apart, and fomewhat above a hand- 
full above rhe Water or ground, floaping towards the place where your 
Spring is placed, the better to guide, ( which is eafrly done ; the Fowl into 
the Snare : for fuch is their nature, that they will not prefs over, where they 

have Liberty topafs through any gap. If the places where thefe Fowl 
ufually haunt be frozen, you muft make Plafhes ; and the harder the Froft 
is in other places, the greater will the refort of Fowl be here. 



S E C T. VI. 



Killing of Fowl with the Fowling-piece: 

. . - «'. • ■ ■ 

There arc many places where Fowl fettle and feed at fome times; yet fo 
uncertain, that the former ways are ufclefs : and there are alio many pla- 
ces wherein you may not have {he conveniency of liberty to make ufe of 
the faid ways of taking Fowl ; yet there may, you at opportune times 

meet with a good ihot with your Fowling-piece, the length and bore of 
which ought to be proportionable the one to the other, and both to your 

ftrength, and the place you ufe it in. -luj 

Let your Powder be of the beft fort, as new as you can, For with bad 

keeping it loofeth its ftrength exceedingly. : therefore let it be kept as dry 
as may be: Let it be welldried'^hen you ufe it^ and clean from duft ; it 
hath the more ftrength and lefs fouleth your Piece. Let your Shot be 
well fized, not too great, for then it flies 1 but tJiin and feathering ; nor lap 

fmall, the Bird being apt to fly away with it in, having rfot weight nor 

ftrength to enter far. ' • ' 

Shot being ufually above the value of ordinary Lead, and in many pla- 
ces not to be had of the fizes you have moft oceafion for ; I lball "there- 
fore here fet down the true Procdfs of making of it, of what fizeyou 



( ; / 1 1 : 4 1 * I 



pleale under Mould-fhoti t 

Take Leadof what quantity you pleafe* meltitdbwn inanlronVelJel, 
ftir and clear it with an Iron Ladle, taking off all. its impurities thatfsum 
at the top; When it is fo hot as 'that the colour of the Lead begins to be 

greenifb, and notbefore; ftreW Upon it Jurifigmentum powdered fine, as 

much as will lie onpa* milling,' to twelve or 'fifteen pound of Lead ; fome 

will require more: then ftir the Lead well, and the Auripgmentum will 

flame. Let your Iron Ladle have aJip or rioted in the Brim, for the more 
convenient pouring out of the Lead - arid' let the Ladle remain in the 
melted Lead for the moft part, that it may be of a heat agreeable to the 
Lead, to prevent inconveniencies that malydtherwife happen through its 
being over hot, or too cold: then take out a little of the Lead in your 
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Ladle 
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Ladle for an efiky, and caufe it to dropout of it into a glafs of Water ; 
which if the drops prove to be round, arid without Tails, there is Juri- 
ftgmentum enough in it, and the temper of the heat is as it ought to be ; 
but if the congealed drops or fhot prove not round, but with Tails, then 
add more of the Aur'tpigmentum, and augment the heat, until you find it 

right. 

Then take a Copper-plate, about the fize of an prdinary Trencher- 
plate, with a Concavity in the middle about three Inches Diameter, per- 
forated with about thirty or forty finall holes, greater or kffer, according 
as you would have your (hot to be , This Concave bottom mould be thin* 
but the thicker the brim is, the better will it retain the heat. Place this 
Plate on two Bars, or other Iron-frame, over a Tub or Pail of water, about 
four inches from the water, and lay on the Plate burning Coals, to keep 
the Lead melted upon it. # ✓ 

Then with your Ladle take off you* Zead, and pour it gently on the 
Coals on the middle of the Plate, and it will make its way through the 
holes in the bottom of the Plate into the water, and foil into round drops. 
Thus continue your Operation till all the Lead be pafled through the 
Plate, blowing the Coals to keep them alive, that the Zead may not cool 
on the Plate, and flop the holes. 

Whileftyou are thus pouring on your Lead, another ( Stander by J 
may take another Ladle, and put it four Or five Inches in the water un- 
der the bottom of the Plate, and catch fome of the Shot as it drops down, 
and lee what fa,ults are in it, that you may flop your hand until! they are 
rectified. 

The greateft care is to keep the Lead on the Plate, in fo moderate a de- 
gree of heat, that it be not too cool to ftop the holes, nor too hot, which 
will make the drops crack and fly ; if it .be too cool, blow the Coals a 

little; if too hot, ftay your hand until it be a little cooler: the cooler it is, 
the larger will be your Ihot ; the hotter, the fmallcr. As near as you can, 
obfervethe right temper of the heat, and you will have very round fhot 

without any tails. 

ilien take your (hot and dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, al» 

ways ftirring them that they melt not ; arid when they are dry you may 

fepa^-ate the Fmall from the great, in Sieves made for that purpofe, accord- 
ing to the feveral fizes they are of : But if you would have them very large, 
you may with a ftick make the Lead trickle out of the Ladle into the 
water without a Plate. 

If the Lead ftop on the Plate, and yet not too cool, give the Plate a lit- 
tle knock, and it will drop again. Be fere let there be none of your In- 
ftruments Greafy, Oyly, or the like. When you have feparated your fhot, 

if any ofit proves too great, or too fmall, or not roundi, preferve them for 
the next Operation. 

Thus having your fowling piece, your Powder and Shot ready, with 
your Spaniel well inftru&ed, and at command, not daring to Air till you 
bid him 5 then are you fit for a Walk towards your Game. If you are 
diredly between the Wind and the Fowl, they will be apt to icent you ; 

therefore it's bell to go agairiflt the wind, or afideit; it'sbetter to (hoot at 
one fide of them, than before or behind fhertl ; for if you break a Wing, 
you are fure of that fowl. . 
It's befttogetas much flicker as yott can by Hedges* Bank* or Trees : 

for 
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for the fight or ImeJ of a man raiies them, whatever danger of Haivks 
or any tiling elfe be near. 

But if they are fo fhie, and the place fo free from fhelter, that there be Sm '* ; w- 
no way to come at them fairly, then you muft lead forth your stalking- b.rje 
Horfe, being fome old Jade trained up tor that purpofe, and that wji'l be 
led in your hand as you pleafe, and not ftartle muehat the report of a 
Gun; behind whole Ihoulders you mu ft (he Iter your feif, and take your 
aim before his Ihoulders, and under his Nfcck, which is better than un- 
der his Belly/ 

If you have not fuch a Bcaft ready, you may make an Artificial one of Artificial 

any old Canvas, ihlhape like a Horfe feeding on the ground. You niay f talkif %r- 
make it double, and fluff it ; or fingte, and Pained of a brown colour- like 
a Horfe ; Let it be made on a fhatp ftick, that ybu may fix it into the 
ground as you have Oecafion, when you take yOur Level. 

It muft be fo light that yon may carry it ih one hand, and high enough 
to conceal your body from the Fowl. Ybu may alfo make, an artificial 
Ox or Cow> which you may ule for a change, for when your Horfe is 
difeovered through much life, you tttay change fefrthe other, and fo make 
your fport dure the longer : Or you may make At titfctal Stags or Bucks 
with their real Horns oh them, which will be feeft in ftcft Grounds 
where thofe Creatures frequent, and witia whom the fowl ate more 



i 




You may either make the reprefentation of a Tree in Canvas, and paint- oinifo 
ed like one, and fo fpread with fmall fticks that it may fbmewhat refemble lr(9( * 
a Tree, or you may with many Boughs lb form a Tree, that it may fhel- 
ter you from the view of the Fowl, making it with a fpifee at the bottom, 
that it may flick into the ground when you aim at your Game. 



\ 



A jhort Dtgrejfion concerning Detoy-Pondl 



Falling into this difcourlfc concerning Water fowl, t cannot omit to give 



youfoMe incouragement fo ^jfolscjate this moft ihgroflmg way of taking 
them by Decoys ; that wnicH unleFsfeeh 6i kriovvn* may feem incredible. 



how a few 




Fo\ 





, or trepan fuch mul- 



ouid be able to draw, 
titudes of their otoii kinii into a known Share, and there leave them to 

their unfortunate ends; tuth uhh'aturalnelS fieirig not to be parallelled in 



any other Creature 




ey are a peculiar Species of that 



kind of Fowl, and are from the Egg trainee! up to come to hand. The 
mariner of doing it, aiid making of the fond, and the feveral A- 

tng unto it* requires a e&tlfuQ Artift, and not Book- 




• * 



partments 
dire&iOnS. 

That they are of coriftderable advantage, is not to be doubted, there 

being many -of tltem creeled in the Maritine fcarts of this Kingdom, the 

Gain whereof ^is from tfi'e va$ numbers ofthem taken in the Wintertime, 
which are lhpplied irom the more Northern Regions, whence the Frofts, 
Ice, arid Snow feahilli fhe'm into the more Southern. The Decoys flying 



abroad light info their company , and foon become acquainted wfth them, 
and allure them being Grangers j ana they willing to follow them in hopes 
of good quarters, are by thefe Decoys brought into the very place 
w here they become a fufficient reward to the owner of the Decoy, a 

a great fupply to the adjacent Markets. 
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I may alio fubjoyn, that in chofe Countries where the Wild Duck 
breedeth, you may go into the Fens* Marches, or piaces with a Spaniel, or 
other Beating-dog ; and where the Dog puts up any Duck, or you other- 
wife find a Ncft with many Eggs in it, in the Month lot March, before 
Sitting time* you may take them away out ot the Neftwithan Iron La- 
dle (left you handle or breathe on the Eggs, and the Duck by yourfcent 
foi lake her Neft; leaving two or three in it to encourage her ^ lay agam 
there - which ihe will do, it being their nature to lay u ltheNeftbeiullr 
-So once a Week you may fetch them away, taking the oldeft away as near 

as you can. Let the handle of your Ladle be of wood, about two or 

three foot long, that you may not go too near. Thele Eggs may you let 
under your Hens or Ducks at home, the encreafe whereot are much to be 
preferred to the Eggs of tame Ducks : only obferve, that if they have 
opportunity, they will take their leave of you, unlefs youhaye places fe- 
'cme for them to feed in; for the Bird it is of the Nature of the Egg, and 
will bewildewhenold enough to take wing, or hath the opportunity ot 
a Stream to carry it away. But if you haveconveniency to make you a 
Duck houfe and Duck-ponds, with convenient Receptacles for them to lay 
their Eees in, and fecure their Brood, they will never forfake you, but 
make that place where they were bred, their place of refuge, and conftant 
abodeby day, although they prey abroad in the night. Ihey wiH alto, 
much after the manner of the Decoys, bring many to ; them in the Winter- 



time. 



SECT. 




taking Land-Fowl 

%2 



Of taking 

FowlbyDaj 
Ketr. 



Thofe that are ufually termed Land-Fowl, arefuch that lire and make 
their haunts generally in the Woods, fields, Heaths, ^. as the lhealant, 
Partridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, Wood-Pigeons, Black-birds, Throttles, 
or Thruihes, Field-fares, Larks, wheat-Ears,^, all which ^diverfly 
taken and infnared. The moft part of them, by the cunning skill of the 
Fowler are (hot with a Fowling-piece, either perched by a Dog, or other, 
wile, or-flyins, wherein manyhavea very excellent Faculty, ^more rarely 
miffing that way then Perched; which by. pra a ice maybeeafier attained 
unto, than by any Rules or Precepts 



Any Fowl that gather together many in a flight, may be taken in Nets 



by day 



Pigeons, Lark, Sp 



Rooks 




and that either 



bv ba'itine fome place for them in their ufual haunts, or by laying the Net 

in fuch haunts, and wheedling them, in by a Stale, or fome other enticing 
way. The manner of letting and placing fuch Draw-net you have before 
defcribed ; only you muft have the Maihes and the length and depth ot 
vour Net/ proportionable to the Game you defign to take. 

u . , y If you-place thefe Nets for larks, the feafon is from Amf to November : 
&^-the earlieryou fet them in Morning, the better ; and the brighter the 



Net'* 



Sun, and the milder the Air, the better will your fport be. 

The open, plain, and Champion-lands, are the places for this lp 
efpecially ontheBarley-edifhes 



The 
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*Theonlv way to incice the Urk into your Snare, is to p I ace in the 

mid le of the Verge of your Net an inftrument made to move mmfa y, by 
p Sin- it with aWLine or Packthread toand fro , on w inch i hould 



plucking it win? a ln "V\^"'ur n V-okfsrthat by the continual whining 

SuTinri/e^SeUrkfallureth her down to the Net, elpecially it 

* Whe^ne or two are in the compafs of your Net, let them alone tm- 
t i , dtey a« ra a more company to them : preleryefome of them alive that 

y °Buf£you cannot conyeniently get a live Suit, (hoot a XM 

But it you an j j rv him in an Oven in his Feathers, with a ftick 

draw out hi. Iutjals, ana, ary n convenient : This Stale 

thruft through jP s ma make& ,Wany 

ffidfW^W- b g y you withoLany daily charge or trou- 

U^^*3^%3sii* the timerous i^ by a Day-net, made^to w 

- B &" a^^SXllyake upHffl wfthallautof Stews 
"Kffiato of the fineft thread, or you may maTte a fmall ' M 

? C SnCto drtrovet them ; having either of thej^ets ready, then 
T T. HuT either dwd or living, ( or any other Hawk will feryei in- 

1- t££&i 11 Tgo inw the Fiddt where!^ biually- are about Kr- 
difoently wen ; go . obfcrve where they pitch: 

rLh SdS ?you Saw P k as high a P S you can, tbefight whereof will cauj^ 
Then hold up your n e ^ fc ^ eltbcrNe ^ 

? e n^t fo featmll of the Otff, that about this Seafon preys on that 
KA^a"Wfa» 0 » a,m » ft to take her with your hand, rather 

^ktASS^ ? Terror tothe l*rhi« otherCoun- 
tre ys^wdSn this, which was meant by the Poet when he thus fang 

of being perfecuted by N*f«s. 

Tombing Seylla/^te Pi^»«-r J 

Where e'refie cuts with fanntngnmgs tbt Mres, 

Mur, her PerfecMor Nifus : 

Wherever Nifus the frft Clouds divides, 

ScyUzfromthencemithallherprcesfites. 

Th-,c foort lafts till about Michaelmv, at which time the Hobby 

Jes ircountry! or that E*ercife S and then the Lark » more 

C °?f vm.'cannot, through want of time or skill, accomplifli y our ends T „ . A 

• „ iHlS or KtioD by day, you may more eafily do urn the 

^ VilrX avs ■ If in Championand level Countries, then by aLow- &* . 
1^^ f^mS of until the Birds begin to couple towards the 

belt, fronv th " n ° e °; . ft hts or at leaft the dark time of the night, 

Spt "I:il muft have a hollowfdeep^ and dolefilll found. Your Net muft . 
your Bell mult nave a noiiow, t » convenient- ■ 

\ *2. Hrf A StubbSS, wh^re the Birds ufually - 

,y t m Nilh ^auwte?- the WheM-Btdtfi, is the beft. He that carries 
^Xuftgo?oreS"olling the BeU very mournfully , and ■ 




hard 
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hard; then let the Net follow, being fupported at each Corner and on 
the fides ; and when you come where you think the Game lies, pitch your 
Net, no noife being hitherto heard but that of the Bell: then light your 
Straw or Torches, at the Coals or Candle carried in a Daj k-Lanthorn, 

by one to thatpurpofe, and beat the ground and make a noile ; and the 
iight of the fire or light will make them inftantly rife, and be intangled in 
the Net : Then put out your lights, and keep your ufual filence, and 
proceed as before. Thus may you take Partridge, Rails, Quails, 
Larks, &c. 

To take Birdt You may alfo take the fame forts of Fowl by night with a Trammel, 
wUh iTrm- being a Net longer than that you ufe with the I^ow-bell, the lower part 

ttrfoniy. of it plumbed with Lead loofe on the ground, the upper part fupported 

at each end about three foot high ; and to trailed along thofe grounds you 
expect your Game on. At each fide of the Net carry Wifps of Straw 

burning, or Links, and let fome beat the ground with long Poles ; which 
will caufe the Birds to rife againft the'Net. 
&t fowling. There is alfo a way to take Birds in the Night-time, that Rooft or 

Perch inTrees and Hedge-rows, which is called Utt-fmling, The man- 



hus: When you come to the place where you expect your Sp 
light.your Straw or Torches, and beat the Bufhes or Hedge-rows, and the 
Birds will inftantly fly towards the flames ; where you may take them ei- 
ther with Nets at the end of Poles, or beat them down with Bnjfbes made 

with Boughs at the end of Poles, or by carrying large boughs limed with 

Bird-lime to intankle them. This Sport is to be ufed when the weath 



extream dark, and with great filence till the Lights are burning ; for they 



amazed at the light, being every way elfe very dark, and fly to the 
very flames ; fo that you may take them as you pleafe. 

TotakefatU The manner of ufing Bird-lime you have before in this Chapter * but 
Birds vsitb for the taking of fmall Birds, the beft way is to take a large Bough of 
limc-tmp. £j fcn) willow, or fuch like Tree; prick and trim it clean-from all iiiper- 

fluity, that the Twigs may be fmooth ; lime the branches very ^rell, but 
not too thick with the Lime : then place this Bough in fuch place where 
thofe Birds ufually refort tharyou defign to take, ftanding like a Tree ; & 
place your felfat feme convenient diftance undifeovered, imitating either 
with your mouth, orfbme Bird-call, the Notes of the Bird you aim at 
which you rouft by practice learn 5 which will invite the Birds to the 
Tree you have prepared for them. Thus from Sun-rifing to ten of the 
Clock, and from one till near Sun-fet, may you ufe this Sport. 

Or y ou may lay fmall Twigs limed, and about three or Four inches long, 



places where the Birds haunt ; or flick them on the tops of Hemp 
cocks or Wheat-fheaves, or ftick fmall Boughs among Peafe, which the 
fmall Birds will fuddenly pitch upon ; which will be a means to leflen the 
number of thofe deftroyers of Corn, Grain, Seed, &c. But if you ufe a Stale 
of one or two living Night-bats, placing them aloft, that the Birds may 
gaze at them ; or an Owl, which is the better of the two, raoft forts of 
Birds will draw towards her, and fb fall into your Snare; A dried Owl 
will ferve for want of a living one. 



Stt»\tIMU Alfo in Wintertime the Field fares and Bow-tbrufbes, which ufually fly 
/*« ak fia«- in great Flocks, are eafily taken, by Liming two or three large boughs, and 
thufhet. g x i n g them on t he top of fome tall Tree, and placing in them two or three 

dried Stales of that kind, and beat the Fields adjacent where thofe Birds 



feed, and they will in great flights take to that Tree where y 

for your great pleafure and profit. 
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SECT. VIII 



iand-fom 
with Baits 



Of iahxng Fowl with Baits. 

Land-Fowl, as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, Cbougbs, and fuch-like, may be 
taken with Baits; as by boyiing Wheat, Barly, Peafe, or other Grain in 
Water, with good ftore of Nux FomicAi and when they are boiled, al- 
moft ready to burflr, take them out and let them cool, and'featter this 

Grain where thefe Biwis haunt ; and it is faid, that by eating of it they 
will fall as dead, tha? you may take them with your Hand : if you boil . 

fmaller Seeds, you may takefmaller Birds by the fame way. 

They alfo fay, that the faid Grains or Seeds fteeped in the Lees of 
Wine, will work the fame effect ; which if it doth, it is much thecleaii- 

lier way, and doth not infeft the Bird with that poyfonous quality, as 

doth the Nttx Pontic*. • 

It is alfo faid that Bettenge, Leaves, Roots and all, cleanfed Very well, 

and fleeced in clear running Water for twenty four hours, and boiled £««/. 

in the fame Water till the Water be almoft confumed ? Then when it is. 

cold, this Plant being taken and laid in the haunts where' Wild-Geefe : 



%j\J|Vj^ kill*? J. in 1 M k/Wlllg mvm+m^mm — — — w ~ — " f 

Duck, Mallard, Buftard, or any other Fowl affecting the Water ufually 
frequent, that thefe Fowl will feed on it, and be ftupified or drunk 
therewith ; and the more, in cafe you add a little Brimftone in the Conf 
co&ion. But this is left to the experience of thofe that know the Plant* 
it's Virtues, and the inticing quality it has to invite the Fowl to rift it* 



SECT. IX. 



■ * 



■ 



Of taking fome forts off owl. 



1 



Thus have I given you a hint of the divers ways of taking iFowl itt 
general ; but fomething more may be faid as to the particular ways ufed 
taking fome forts of Fowl, that are not proper for any other : As : ~ 



To take tU 



taking the Phetfant, much skill is ufed and imployed in taking him be- W*J* 
ing the beft of all Land-Fowl that are wild, The one way is, after you * 

.... w hich are ufually in young Copfes,' where you 



t v 



have found their haunts, - - - 

muft carefully view the feveral places, and by that means may find them, 

Young and Old togethc*. Provide your felf with a Pheafinteatl, and 
learn all their diftintt Notes ; and having a Net made of Blew or 
Green Thred, about fixteen or eighteen Foot long, and feaven Foot 
broad, verged with fmall Cord, go into the Wobds where thefe Fowl arfr, 
and make ufe of your Call firft foftly; and fd iricreafe your Note, unr- 
till you hear them anfwer ; then approach by degrees towards then* 



you are in view 



then f bread your Net with as much fecrefie 



and filence as you can, at fome diftance from the ground*- fixing the 
one end to the ground, and holding the Line in your hand, withdraw 
your felf to fome convenient diftance, and ufe your Call again % and 
hen you perceive the Pheafant under your Net, then rife up and 

in your 



fhew your felf 5 and as the Pheafants -rife, they are 



gled 



Net 



•4 %- ■ 



r 



1 



When 





252, Of Fowling 




Jrhe 



When you have found an Eye of Phe*fi»ts y and their Rode or 

the Copfes where they ufualiy run, then place your Nets, hollow 



fm(m and circular-wile, that when the Birds are in, the Nets may fall on them 

andintangle them: Then with a Driver, being a bundle of Wands or 

Rods, a little ftir the Bufhes or Trees, making fome noife, the young 

Pouts will then ran forwards and as they Hand, you muft ftill keep 
raking with your Driver gently, only to frighten them forward until 
you have driven them under your Nets. You muft pe fure to conceal 
your felf from the fight of them, and not drive them too haftily, left 
they ftraggle abroad, and hide themfeives where you cannot find them. 
1otakt?he*' \ n t h e Winter-feafon when the Leaves are off ^he Trees, then may 
finis mtb vou take thefe Birds with Lime-twigs, either ftuck fail: in the ground, or 

laidloofe in the paths where they ufualiy frequent; then with your Call, 

keeping your place where youfirftfet your.felf, you may induce them to 

come towards you, and beintangled in the Twigs -. when one isintang- 
fcd by her 'fluttering, fhe will go near to intangle all the reft by their 
..v, . ..coming .to a(Tift her. It will be neceiTary to have a Spaniel at hand, left 

\ . any of tr^em efcar^ with the Twigs. . 
Joieich" *£he moftufual Method of taking this Fowl, is by a Spaniel that is 
Pbiajanv. Bright up Vd the Sport, which will hunt after therry, and when hehaih 

difcovered a Pheafant, ftie will immediately take-to* Tree, at which the 
Spaniel witt'Bay h whereby you have notice ( if within hearing ") where 
tlxe Pheafant is, whofe nature is to eye the Dog, knowing her felf to be 
out of his reach, and not to regard any .other danger, though never fo 



9 f 



that you may command her at pleafure with your Fowling-piece 



Next unto the Pheafant the Partridge is preferred to any Land Fowl, 
rotate?*- anc j i s to be taken divers ways; their haunts are eafily known } fcarce a 

Carter or Day-Labourer that uleth the Fields, but can tell you where 
thefeBirds ufualiy refort ; but tofind the Covey in fuch haunt, is the diffi- 
culty, fome are fo ingenious they can do it by the.Eye; only diftinguilh- 
ing their colour from the Earth; others by a Call, imitating their Notes 
at their Juking-time,\\hich is ufualiy inthe Morning and in the Evening. 
Having ejifcovered them, draw forth your Trammel-Net, and take a 
Tsuub the j ar circumference, with a good round pace and earelefs eye, nearer and 
ST** nearer towards the Birds, until your Nets are trimmed and fitted for 



your purpofe, and you within the Nets length of them ; then prick down 



the ftick tokwhich one end of the Net is fattened, and walk round till you 
^overthem; then let down your Net, and rouze them up that they may 

» take Far. - Ha^ing^ go»d Setting-dqg weil tayght and at Command, he will foon 
trUtetmtb <lifcover to youwhere the wttg lies: then trim your New, as before " 



£ <Hre#ed, and cover them. If there aretwp<>f you together, the one m* 
Smm^Hr onp en 4 0 f the Line, ^ the other the other end of it; and t 



jd$aw the Net 




11 



There is: a !very pleafent way of driving Partridges into a Tunnel 



% drive j^et ; which when you have difcovered the Gfivnn you muft place be- 

umi&. , yfin id them, having the Wind, with yoji, thatyoumay drive them with 

ftbe Wind, The Net mtift have twp .'long wings, extending eachway 
wide and apwd^ds towards the Birds, a kittle hovering ever : then take 

^ ^ ^ ~ and covering your Face with famethirig 

Sark Blew!, or Green, vou may eafily drive them before the Wind intothe 





Net ; the fides whereof will direft them into the Tunnel, where you 

furtenf them; 



As 



1 i 



As you were directed for the Pheaiant, fo may you lay limed itraws,^ '* 

cut off between knot and knot, in the haunts of thefe Birds; and with S 

your Call draw them towards you* that in their way they may fall foul 
of your limed Straws: As foon as the one is intangled, ill the reft will 
be quickly after ; for they ruii together like a brood of Chickens, and 
will befmear one the other, that few of them will efcape. . 

The ufual way of infnaring any manner of wild Creature* is to under- ^J*^. 
ftand what they moft delight in, either for Food or Exercife ; and there- 
in to place your defign in betraying or infnaring them. As for the Wbod- 
cock, he is a Bird that is fbmewhat troublelbme to difcover, whereby to 
Command him by a Fowling-piece 5 and in his placed of Feeding, tedi- 
ous to take, by reafon there goes but few in a company : Therefore where 
they ufualiy haunt, it is obferved that they take a great deal of pleafure 
in flying in the Night-time through open places in tall Woods! efpttfol* J / ©J?* 
ly in a dim Moon-light night : So that fe veral per fons where they have^. 
thick Woods ftanding on fome brow of a Hill, have cuta puffage ftraight 
athwart the Hill, through which the Cocks in the nighttime fly to andTrd 
for their pleafure, and will, if any near, draw to thatgriace on purpbfe 
for that Exercife : Between which Trees if you: place alargeand fine Net 
before Night, you will be fure in the Evening to have them ' intangled in' 

your Net, as they endeavour to fly through their ufuai ^oad, where ohe 

ought to attend to take them as loon as in the Net. 

There is fcarce any Bird that flies, but there is fome peculiar way of 
difcovering or infnaring him, different from Another*; as i the Quail ot 
Jtsiif by Pipes or Calls 5 the Moor foot, or Heath-poni (ydiicovetcd 
their Eye, and fe vera! others. . . 

In fine and 3*// when the young Hetth-foults are in their prime, and 
as yet not very ftrong winged; with a good Spaniel mayi you take many 




of them; but if they are ftrong in the wing, then after a rihower hat 
well wetted their Feathers, they become weak and more eafily taken. 
Which feveral ways we leave to the more experienced, and to the ft vera! 
practices of the feveral places where they ufuaUy fretj 
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S the Art of iaking Fowl Is very 1*$^^ 

treymen; to alfo Is the Art of EiUnng, efpe^^y.^ifuch as 1 " 



i 



near to great Rivers, where they are bred and tea wimo ( u£,anv cnarge, 
labour, or damage to the Countrey-men Aati^bit WBch .Rivers ; and 



fo become very profitable to thofe parts through which ^^Tucli fivers ri^fl 



and to thofethat ^ethe privi edge an^sjtilUo take t;hem, ;.. Is] 

m arc divers ways taken ; either ^yfes,^, or ^ines, by Angr> 
ling, or by ftupifvmg Baits, inticing or ^n^o^^ thdk wjys 
are uled either by day or by night: at d^re^t Teafons of b the 

year3e Fiih as well as *owt Wvidg ^^tf^if^flTvN* $* 
(ball give you fome bint 
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SECT I. 



■ 

Of taking f ifty by Nets, forr, or Engines. 

ToFiJhmitb Theufualway of Fifeing by Nets is of the greateft advantage, and" 
Net* f Q of created deftruction to thole watry Animals, whieh if not moderate- 
ly, deftroys whole Rivers of them; to prevent which, there are feve- 
raigood Laws made, though feldom executed. And could ail Men that 
areconeerned in this Exereife agree ta negled the ute of Nets but for 
two or three years, the Fifh would encreafe tooumerabry> that in many 
years after they could not be deftroyed ; which being very un likely , 
yet it were feafible to compell all Fifoermen that tfcey take no young 
FiOv nor Fife in their Spawning Months: for it they^were permitted 
tOfSfftwn teufi once before they are taken, they wonUi foffiaenttyftoek 
tto&ver* wfeeje they are $ for the deftroftion of Frp and Sparvnt is the 
rube of the Fi&ingin moft Rw • • . . . . 

mi tu The moft ufefuUlNets in great Water s a re the Trmmd anrfi 8m * which 
Jrammi aeeofcdiflg tQi their Meft, rfeiy be ufed for moft forts of Fife : Tfiematong 
w Seht aod^naftrierof ufrog them are known tomod Fifeermen. 

TMtbtbt The moft pleafant and recreative way is the Caftingrnefi, fereadwgjH 
o/fing-M. ^Cloak, andvenged round with Plummets^ that over wJiatFoeveii rdfc 

it is\ thrown, hrings themto your hand This Neciseither thrown off 

from the Banfcfi?lfl, or frcra a Boat,, according as the Water will gjsrft 

you leave; if the remarkable places that youintend to fling at were- bwtr 

ed before-handy your fport would be the better. 

t tie In TmaJler Rivers, wliere there are Roots or Stems; of Trees* under 
sZwrm which the Fifli ufually feekfbr flicker in the daytime, the Net vulgarly 
*t,k™t. caiJedthe Shove- Net, which is a. Net broad and open before, about five 

Ffcftt* and ending backwards in a long and narrow God The fciieparB 

of this Net is.fixedrtoa femieircular Bf©d, and tp the ftringrthateftraias 
the two extreams of that Rod, in form of aBow-ftring: In theufeofir, 
you pitch the ftraight fide <if the Net downwards againft the place or 
fhelter where-you ftppolethe Fife are ; which Net- you hold ftrongly a- 



gainft the place, by "the help of a Start or Handle that is fixed athwart 

the Bow, and extends down to^ firing,- tybilft you thus hold the Net, 
your companion with a Pole flirt in the place of refuge ; and what Fife 
are there will fuddenly bolt outinto your Net. this means, not only 

aHb in great Rivers, where the water is #|^/^^the- Fifh- 
er^nftindihj#nft theater with the <#M5 the^N* between h£ 






Legs, M^MwMKffmmm, w.^ws»~.. 




them, driveii tiflrtr W , the QfiMi or ieelone thteS^F RWt«T^,«*JT 
nights, warm weather, and thiek waters, run flowta" with fl* Ifteatitin- 



gii?aH?leflty 



In 




Of R/hing. 





77<*™rRivers, the greatelt deftru&tori G^Sa4hlio^,a'ndia» ad^an- tofe 

In grwt Kiyer* rucg ,_ J;:- JkH _^ c -^^ that wheivtftofe Fi^ 






tage, ... 
heroin ercept their paffage up again) the Waters, 

are very in jurious to the increafe P^hatF.flt, were they difcominued m 

the Autumnal feafon ; at whieh 'wMhtfiM ftem the fwtfteft Currents, 
hmhlv X 5 the r Spawn in the ftna|l lhallow ftreams, which Nature 

h«h inftSdt y hemto Jo, it- biina*he tyieteft meat other Fifli can feed 



r 

t 

• 



and fo confequentially the beft baitfor a nimble and greedy Angl 




i 



m«t withi hv- the ignoraittc Ruftickj who Mniith . hit i Spear jconWionly; afi 

S tt^i"S«llow« ? and after thefe^^haye-SfeWned, and 

S?Ci inverted into. the youngrbrobdi dteteug Wllowngthej, 
^ ^mmnnlTthe areatefrpart of themi io*erce[>iedail thetr.Pots* ye»* 
Ce"iven; thenf to th^r Swinei AU I which Mentha prtnwfei, ea^fea-of, 



tifevfat fcarciwof that iSto iosheftiffftsiof Jfrsbmh ' ,tr. 

SiSrfoPEngine* by. feme ttnrntto-Hawkj rt«ute>;ateteft Ufce»» a*fc 

M tot C in, end*wrought with Wire to 

bftfce fame* ^ cannot' gojbadragata. Thele placed 



Fife foe ver go tKroug 
the one where the Ri 



Jvtr-emere into -ynuriaai^ ^o| herw^rr It ro a* 
out, with the Points of eaclt towards ^,,an^fe;wM*)e,ver ttafi 
^veTwi^agaf«ft tte W^witett the^^^ 



4 » 



cannot get back again 



In cafe the River be broad, you m*y.<placetw<fc 




%eS"HaW^ italic off or f on> ; as y ou fee 

occafion * ; 



* t 



Budn cafe y,ouarein ^•««^ , S^^J*^ 
Command fafthV-Dand td# W<MH^oi«oe - fcdMA^HpdiM^ 



mar voutat a lifer ehaflMel (wnv (bfcthetfldes; g£ Jhe! Ittverj i neddis Mpf**) 

£t h rS»eW*V •** ft«W ,()f ^Current AtouA ;M ,l 

thbfe H*wfe« taohend- di-i*FtI«' b««is to. inttcc A* Fife in-: 

a-no pjace tn^ie r^w ft»BUthe ft ver„aod tn the Ptfcety , i 

X e water ilifeiWBf *CyIWrt!^^brft3»fe»Bi 



• » 



■ 

- » 

1 



w£ : 5 mufbe open «The top, becaufe it preferves 
^wnwarf-IiiahV i ' tlft Vm*tUgy**to&& j ufc f h«l no Htt 




• 'I 



» # * 
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liefi tn 



J 

1 



ifawkiatothHigW 
redinafewrtights; , , 

* There l^t miderolind, aw ^effeno^ Hawi^ «i^iub ^'"^h^ 
^^^u^Mm % Phrtii*et^ fto^i 4indibaivtng wwhc uMtm 

ttrKnf^ 

will feek their way in, but cannot get otlt. ^ 




i?6 



Of fi/hing. 




As for Fifhing in the night by Fire, and ftupifying of Fifh with un- 
wholforae Baits, or with Lime, or fuch-like, being ways ufed by evil- 
minded perfons, that rather deftroy the properties of other men, than 

lawfully ufe them for their ncceflary fubfiftence ; 1 fhall decline any 
Advice or Directions in that kind, and profecute that moft lawfull, juft, 
and honeft way of Angling, fo much celebrated by the Ingenious of 

every degree. 



SECT. 



II. 



Of Angling. 

■ 

There is not any Exercife more pleafing nor agreeable to a truly lober 
and ingenious man, than this of Angling; a moderate, innocent, falubri- 
ous, and delightful exercife .• It wearieth not a man over-much, unleft 
the Waters lie remote from his home; it injureth no man, fo that it be 
in an^open large water ; he beingefteemed a Beaft rather than a Man that 

doth it any wife debauch him that 



will oppofe this Exercife : neit 

ufeth it .• The delight alfo of it, rouzes up the Ingenious early in the 
Spring-mornings, that they have the benefit of the fweet and plcafant 
Morning-Air, which many through fluggifhnefs enjoy not 5 fo that Health 
. {the greateft Treafure that Mortals enjoy) and Pleafure, go hand in hand 
in th is exercife. What can be more faid of it, than that the moft Inge-, 

nious moft ufe it ? 

When you have any leafure days or hours from your ordinary Profeffi- 
on or Iniployment, you-cannot better fpend them than in this innocent 

No bright 



Exercife : wherein obferve that your Apparel be not of any bright 



frightning cole 
tsfaem timerous 



left that drive the Filh out of your reach, or make 



Bm the 

fir tarn or 



That yotf bait the place you intend to Angle in, with fuch things the 
F ifh you aim at generally affeft, for feverai days before you Angle, if it 
beaftanding'orquiet Water, but ifafwift ftream, there is no great need 

of any ; but if you do, let it be but a few hours before, or juft at your 
Angling-tiraei and that above your Hook. 
p :/■ . ifhe beft^time to provide Rods and Stocks is in December or January 

&X * before the rffing of the Sap ; when gathered, dry them by degrees, in a 

fnioaky placets beft; they are better to ufe at fixteen Months old then 

fooner. Toipreferve them 5 rub, them over with Linfced-Oyl, or fweet 



Butter never Salted, twice ©r ;thrice a year : If your Stock be hollow 



fill 




and then pour 



out again 5 1 this will preftrve it from injury 

If thd top of your Rod 1« brittle 



• you may whip 



piece of Whalebow; made found and taper, 



the natural top 



* 1 



1 * 4 



Iri making your Lines* :obferve, that for moft forts of Fifli the Hauv 
Xiihefis the fceft, . becaufe it is not.fo: ; apt to fnarl as .other Lines, and will, 
yield to the ftreiningofthe/Fifh very much before.it will break; which, 

very great advantage in the taking of a ftubborn Fifh.; Let the Hair. 



be rou# w& make yauu Line, withalj [and as near as you can of afize 
{Alfo you mayi coloUKyojii;^air of a ^rre , Grey* or Green, colour * but 
then ttiey ate sr little w^tened by, the colouring. 



Of Fifiing. 
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It is good co provide yo.jr ie.f with all lores or Hooks; the Imaileltzfr 

to take the fmaller Filh withall, and the ..greater the greater Fifh. Alio 
with Hooks peculiar to the Jack or Pike, and Hoc ks to lay for Eels. 

YourFlotes may be made of Quills,, or of -Cork and Quills, which are ^ f/ 
the beft, and leaft offenfive. Let your Plummet wherewith you found aHdtiuiH* 
the depth of the Water be of Lead, about the weight of a Musket .Bui-"** 
let ; which is very convenient to know the depth of the Water by. 

According to the nature of the Fifh, fo you muft provide your felf with B*u. 
Baits. Herein obferve, that if you open the firft Fiflies Maw that you 

take, you may fee what that Fifh iiioft delights iii for that feafoh. If you 

ufe Pa ft s for Baits, you muft add Flax or'Wpolj to keep the Pafte frpm 



warning off the Hook. The Eyes 



of i\ 



Ve 




take are good Baits 

for many forts of Fifh; for the Trout, Fliers," and Palmer-worms made 
artificially, are the beft Baits in clear Water;, tjie Steafqn jbeing obiferved 
wherein each of them is to be ufed: Any Bait anrtoipteii .with Gum of 
Ivy diffolved in Oyl of Spike, Or with the Oyl of Ivy-b^rjie^, or the Oyl 
of Pofypodie of the Oak mixed with Twfentine^ will be gfe'ac irtt]cements 

to Fifh to bite. t . t . 

It is beft Fifhing in a River a little difturbed :$itli Rain, o'i 



weathers the South-mad is the beft, (he 




nt,^p« 




• Scafofihfdr 




worft: but if the weather be warm, and the SKy Cloudy, they will bite in 
any Wind. Keepyour 





as yop 

down the Stream." In a fwift ftream wliere ^'bpttdmis nard, ahd no^too 

deep, if you go into the middle of it and ca4 jour 'Fty. «p againft the 
-Stream, the Trout diat lies upon the F\h% ] fuSh ftrqhg Currents, arid 
difqerns you not, bei'njg behiiicl him., :^elelRVJ(yw'k^s -.your Ibm. 
In M»rdf f Jj>rt% arid September, and all the whtermppthi, it 'is ifeeft' 

fifhing in a clear, ferene, and warm day 5 but In the Sumjner-tim$, in 
the Mornings, JEvenings, and cooleft cloudy .^eathejr. 

After a clear Moon-mi hy n^ht, if the day fucceediq^ prqye Cloup'y, 
is a very good time for Angling : for it, is die nature of moft Ei(n to he 



T 



fearfull f 6 ftir in bright nights^ and fo iw , s 
the Morning prove Cloudy, pill oite eagerly. 




, if the weather / f n 



t 



To the intent thatyop may not lgboiir in vain, Ifhallgive you a', hiiyt Stfko wA 

of fuch times that Fifh delight not ih,biting.'; though (bipe that have more^ ***** 

than ordinary skill, may poflibly take a few at "any time. 

In the extremity of heat, when the Earth is parch'd with Drought, 
there is little fporttobe obtained V nor in frofty weather, the Air being 
clear, unlefs in the Eveningj >n$r ifk high Winds } nor4n (hard North or 
Erf-winds ; ndr immediately after Spawn ing-f ring, tfeeir hunger being 
abate, and the Fifh not wortji taking: Nor ,yet, after a dark night, for 
ifhen the^reater Fifli feve been a!irba^, andfatfattd ftemMves: ; 
little JFifh will bite befc having-abfednded l^fieftifelves a« rii^rt for liar 



t the 



t * r 



of the greater. 
The greateft Fiftihite beft i 



iPherefore that is the heft fea fon 'to Angle f dr iheni. 




; night, I 
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Of Fifhing. 




SECT. III. 



* 

9f -^ n S^ n S f or Salmon and Trout. 



i 



The Salmon and Trout are Fifh much of a Complexion and Nature; 
different in their Seafons from other Fifh: The way of Angling for them 
is much after the fame manner. 

The Salmon biteth beft in the Summer-Months, about three of the 
clock in the afternoon : He keeps not to one haunt, but fwims generally 
in the deepeft and broadeft parts of the River, near the ground ; and 
is caught with Worm, Fly, or Minnow. The Garden-worm is an excel- 
lent bait for a Salmon, if kept in Mofs about twenty days ; which will 

fcoure them, and make them tough and clear. 
You may, alio trOul for a Salmon as you do for a Pike, with a TrouJ- 

iiig- Rod and Line. 

Your Artificial Flies for a Salmon mutt be larger than for a Trout, and 

the Wings and Tail long. • . .- r , ; 

In Angling for a Salmon at ground, put two or three Worms at a time 
on the Hook, and give him time to gorge the Bait. 

The Trout is alfo taken with Worm, Minnow, or Fly. To filh for them 
in the night, which is the beft time for the great Trouts, take two great 

Worms of equal length, and put them on your Hook ; caft them at a 
good diftance from you, and draw them to you again on the top of the 
Water, not letting them fink, and give the Trout time to gorge his Bait. 
Inftead of thefe Worms, you may ufea black Snail, or a piece of Black 
Velvet, which is as well : They bite in the night beft in the ftill Deeps, 
but then unufually in the Streams. •,„,-•■ 

If you. bait with a Minnow, you muft place it fo on the Hook, that the 
Minnow inuft run round as you draw it towards you ; and to that end you 
muft have a Swivel on your Line, left the running round of the Minnow 
over-twift your Line. The lame may you do for a Salmon ox Pike. 

If you bait with Flies, or Palmers Natural or Artificial, be fure toob- 

ferve the Sealbri, what Palmer or Fly- they moft delight in at that time 
that take, or imitate it as near as you eari. 



SECT. IV. 



* I 



Of Angling for the t Pike and Fetch 



('. if: 



Thefe are two forts of White Filh that 5 $pawn f in the Spring, early, and 
greedy Filh of Prey, efpecially the Pike, which wilfcprey upon its 



own Kind 



You may take the Pike by hanging your Line to a Tree on the fide ot 
the River, with a living Bait on the, fifopk, as a Minnow* Dace* Roach, 



w yellow Frog ; but let not the Line hang at the full length 

tracked into a cleft ftick, that when the Pike bites he may eafily draw it 
out, and have time and fcope enough to pouch his Bait. m 

Orvou may Trowl for him ; which muft be with a very long Line 
wound up at the handle of your Rod on a fmall Winch or Windlace s and 
at the top of the Rod, which k ftubbed, the Line muft go through a 

Ring* 
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Ring,' that when the Filh hath taken the Bait, he may, by your letting 
him have Line enough, gorge his Bait, and hang himfelf. Your Line 
muft be ftrong, and Armed with fmall Wire next the Hook, about leven 
or eight Inches. 

You may Filh at Snap with him as with other Filh, ifyoupleale; but 
your Tackling muft be very ftrong. 

A Pike bites at all Baits except the Fly, and bites beft at three in the 
afternoon, in clear Water, with a gentle Gale, from Midfummer to the end 

of Autumn. In Winter he bites ail day long ; In the Spring he bites in 
Morning and Evening. • \ 

The beft time to take the Perch ', is When the Spring is far (pent ; for 
then you may take all hear you at one ftanding. • 

His Baits are the Minnow, little Frog, or a fmall Worm : He bites well 

all the day in cloudy weather, but chiefly.from eight to ten, and from 
three to fix. He alio bites atalnioft any Bait. 



SECT. V. 



Of Angling in ftanding*Wdter, for Tond FiJb. 

The Fifh that are moft ufual in ftanding Waters or Filfi-ponds, are the 
Carp and the Tench : Some there are that are common to both, 4s the Bream, 
Dace, Roach, Eel, and Perch. Angling for Pond-fifh is the moft ealy of any 
way , and where there are a good ftock, much fport there is. 

The Carp is the beft of all frefh-water Filh, and will live the lorigelt,^ 
except the Bel out of the Water. This Filh is very fubtle, and biteth 
but leldom , and that in warm weather, cloudy ; early in the Morning, 

or late in the Evening. 

The Baits for a Gr/ } are either Worms or Pafts. A Pafte made up of 
Bean flower, Honey, and a little Jjfefetida, bath proved very well. Others 

have prefcribed Bean flower mingled with the flefli of a Cat cut fmall, 

and beaten very well in a Mortar with Honey, fo long, till the whole is 
fo tough to hang on a Hook without wafhing off. A little Wooll added 
in the making of it up, will make it hold the better. 

Gentles anointed with Honey, and put upon the Hook with a piece 
of Scarlet dipt in the fame, is efteemed the beft of all Baits for the Carp. 

The Tench, for his fliminefs, accounted the Phyfitian of Fifties, delights Tcnc^ 
only in ftanding Waters, and efpecially among Weeds, Flags,efo. In 
the hotteft weather, early and late, and all the night, this Filh delights 

moft to bite. 

He delights in the fame Baits as doth the Carp. The ftronger the Pafts 
are of stffafetida, or other Gums orOyls, the fooner he will bite. 

The Dace is commonly a River Fifh, yet doth very well in Fifh-ponds, Daett 
if any think it worth their coftsand pains to keep them there: But in ei- 
ther place the beft Baits for them are Flies, whereof they Affect the Ant- 
Fly above the reft. For ground-Baits, the Grub that is found in Ploughed- 
grounds, Gentles, and the young brood of Walps, or fuch-like, are very 
good: Small Worms, Pafts, and fuch-like, they will not refule. 

The Roach is much of the fame nature as is the Dace, but more ufual 
in (landing Waters than the other .* Worms and other ground-Baits, are 

moft proper for them. 



K k 



Though 




\rcam. 



though the Brnmte found in fome Rivers, yet it is moll uiual and beft 

A:"jf„. ft^nHincr Waters. The beft time for Angling for them, ts 



in Ponds or Handing Waters. . _ . T . 

from the end of 3F«% untill i f ? r ,l n /^» n ^ •£g' n . n, r n g ° f 

[hey Spawn, anS are not in their feafon The beft ba.t for •them .s 
JheReTworm that ufuaUy lies at the root of the Dock.- They alfo btteat 

Pads. Wafps, Flies, Gralhoppers, &c 

AlthouS cte Brum he e&eem'd as a mean rift, yet where they are 

preferveafn good Water, »U they are at the.r full growth and fat, they 
^forlhe^Kfhavedireaionsbefore, concerning the taking of 

^lESSS S? dSsVn" Ke piaces, whi.eft any light ei- 

£ "" AeTKe Su„ or Moon appef «, being a tweet Fifh, arid a prey to Fowl 

^1 .Tmffc hut in the niaht-time, and the darker the night the bet- 
T This fth wandet a& outol her lurking places, and preys on 
Iny bait tha" is flefliy, either Worms, Snail* raw Heft, Frogs, young 

_ . , B % < lJ e AngU for them in the night in (landing Waters, as you do for 
* J " 1 othwFSb « Aey Witt bite, fo youlie near or on the ground. 

A If^vou mav bait many Hooks over night with Worms, and fallen 

wm Bant- Alio you may uu _uiaiij ° c trp . m nll ,h e ground 



KM tot- Alto r^nW des • L« the Bait lie in the Stream on the ground 

tBSL tSSh^f almofton every hook an Eel, foftat you 



S ■ dS e Sftk to 5 morning to take them ; for as foon as day 
haht appears they will unhook themfelves, though it be to the tearing 
a g pLSeir own intrails. You mud be fore : that your Hooks be ftrong, 
fod P vour Lines may be of good, fine and ftrong handle bound Pack- 



» c • , Ms commonly abfeond themfelves under ftones in ftony Waters, and 
* *" * u „fe ^ TSXks, or foch-like , about Mills, Wears Flood-gates, 

A t $Tin the davtime, where you may take them by this way of 



SSand *wn, and you (hall before, 

^'IKSW Xft Take of the 

gifted Silk : through them e 2" h d er t ° v X'he ends ofthe Silk, that they 

about aboard , then tye at the end of a fmall Cord, witha 
ST «e n t g of L^d 'about tee ™ of a pound, a little above the 
^ • ThfotW endof tte Cold fatten to a long Pole, and therewith 

t the „m„;ien five or fix at a time. Some make up a bundle of 
they are eanly tafcen, nve or » . w w hich 

new Hay ant IWorms togete, and Ifo '^3 s f n f 0 X Hay after the 
the Eeiesreaddy come to, W* *»ft ^ ^ e '^ ound N / t made fall 



0/ Fijbing. 



%6\ 



of Worms in the midft; which when the Eels come unto, by afudden 
r i ^cr the Hoop, are taken in the Net : for in fome gravelly Tide-wa- 
t He Specially the fmall Grigs, will feek abroad in the day-time, 



and give you excellent (port. 



SECT. VI. 



Of Angling for the Barbel* Grailing, Umber, 

Chevin and Clu£. ' 



Thefe Fift are not fo univerfal as the other before dtfeourfetf ^f 5 there- •«■** 

fore helefs ftall be faid of them. As for flte'JpMft it i? a Fift very plen- . 

rifal in the 3V*», and comes in feafon about the end of My, and fo 



holds it till near Mkb*elm<i, wd hath his haunts amongft weedy and hoi 



places, : amongll Piles and Stakes ; is a ftrong Ffl Vwd muft be 
uken with very ftrong Tackling : His Bait isa very well ffioured Worm, 



and arethentaken witha large Graihopper, t ( th^n^s Kimg taken 




off ) After the Graihopper is on the Hpok, a^ the point^rbn a fmall 
Cadwortn, and keep your Bait in continual motion: Let the Rook be 
IhankM with Lead, and covered with the Bait; 
TheMw^ is taken with a Fly, as is zTrout . , 

TheC/^ /* and CM are common in the but fto very pleafantg^^ 

Fifh * They are in feafon all the Summer, and are taken with Wprms, tlies, 

on, Ruff, Minnow, Loxch, and BMkui : The ways of taking them, for 

brevitv lake I fhall omit. . ' T f 

In the McofWiiht, and other places Weftward, in the Rocks on the £ 
Sea-lhore, are great numbers of Cormorants bred, being a large Fowl, J 
and live only by preying on Fifh ; and are fo dextrous at it, that in the 
open Seas they will dive, and fwiftly purfue their Game, and take and 
carry them to their Nefts ; that the Inhabitants near adjacent do otten 
lo to thefe Rocks, and turnifh themfelves with Fifh brought thither by 
them at their breeding-times. Thefe Birds may be fo brought up tame, 
hat they will in our ordinary clear Rivers dive, aud take you as ma- 
ny Trouts or other Fife, asyoupleafe, or the place affords, puttmgbuta 
fmall Collar over the Neck ofthe Fowl that the Filh may not pafs into 
herStomock. When you intend for your Game, you muft carry her out 
Faftin" : put on her Loop or Collar, and let her go into the Water, 
flic will Dive, and ftreightly purfue the Fifh flic hath moft mind to, for- 
ward and backward; and when flie hath caught her Game, ihe gives ita 

tofs into the Air, and receives it end-wife into her Mouth ; which will 
ftrctch like the Head of a Snake, and admit of a large Fifh into her 
Throat, which will ftop at the Collar. Then hold out an Eel to her /which 
vou muft carry alive or dead with you tQ^Jfm^)^U»^u^ 
to your band, and will by your affiftance difgorge her prey immediately, 
and to her (port again ; and will fo continue, till file hath form flit you 
with asmuchasyoucandefire. By this means may you take mm than 
any other way whatfoever, and exceeds any of the Sports of Hawing or 

Hunting. 0£ 
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SECT. Vll 



Of Fijb-ponds. 



of C»p fond* It is no fmall Improvement to watry-Lands that are not land for 

Grafs or Corn to convert them into Fifh-ponds • the dead, heavy, 
and more grofs Waters are molt proper for Carps, Tenches, Breams, 

&c. Carps efpccially will raifS a confiderable improvement, being a Fifh 

that feldom wants a Market. 

Thole Ponds that ftand near the Sea, and whole water is a little 
brackifh, yield the beft and fatteft Carps , therefore it would not be amifs 

. _ _ _ n • Tj n_ _ i « a • • i « • • 1 • « 



to caft into your Fiih-ponds, through which there is but little current, 



fbmetimes a Load or more of the refule Salt Earth, that at the Salternes is 
caft out and of no value. This may as well improve thefe Filh as the na- 
turally brackilh Water, and as well as Salt doth Pigeons, &c. 
1rout-t<mit. Trout-Ponds if they are made at the very head of a Chaulky Spring, 

that the Trouts may feed at the very Atoms of Chaulk that iffue out 

of the Rocks with tne Water, are a great improvement to thefe Filh 5 but 
if the Water run far, it fufFereth its Atoms to precipitate, and doth not 

improve the Trout to that degree of R ednels and fpeedy growth, as other- 
wife it would do ; fome feed them with FleQi, &c. but it is not fo good 
• as the natural Food. 
Oyfict^ojlh Thofe that live near the Sea-fide may make a very confiderable advan- 
tage of Pools for the fatning of Oyfters, preferving of Lobfters, &e. 
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IS A 



Urbe, fingula. opera fua habent peculiara tempo- 

pmliar time for mo ft Affairs in the fPorlL bat 



Uri» ficuti 

w „„ fitch Labours and Mom. that depend upon the 

mutable Seafons of fhe Tear ; tvhich befog, duly obferved^smfmaa 



adoantage. 




Epherrtefidem haf eat quid quoquo tempo 



ScStfdtt&l « Florentines 4 Mm 1 ; that every Countryman wji have kit 

him *o dire# him t dht 




tuTif^dftins may not fofar obttotMthdft 




his loft 



tad* 



vantage^ that he may here daifmtve, •M.^wjis necegw intentions, 

and uke time by the Fore-lock ; a* Pfiny obfewtd, Frpritem Domini plus 



prodefle 4'uam occiput ; -fir Time 



is a 




pricions, and 'Occsjipn fo 



*thTlucc°efs of our endeavours, *nd%fs dnd^cortfuft 



and where many things , are 'ip % (twe^ Time let fafiy prevents 

' "' ■--'■-«-• aiitem 




0 



AOT^iStel^e'^"^ * ^ dammage {'like a backward 

Agriculture 1 t /A*.// J u*tM&* HiuUndmcin meet with 



cum 



damriis luQatur;. wry 




that produces a bad Crop, fo 'ddth a 




Husbandman 



fmall g 



To* very rarely find a thriving / fiM&dman behind with his Af 



fairs, or a declining Husband fo forward as h 

* * 

Kudus ferito, nodufq 




\ . 



Kudu* quoque. metito, quidem tempefliva Omnia 




3 




fin 



* * V 




• * • 



• - 



« 



It was Hefiod's Atotf,; Iff ^1 
* compledt reward of pur lab 

But if it be 



\ .1* » 




1 

i]> M good time , if } 



ftfWr, t&mgA & rife JVi/fow 1 /w- 

*W V'obfer™them"by\ca(on of the multitude and varioufnefs of buftnefs 
that flows upon the laborious Husbandman, at fame certain times of the year 



than at other, many cafualties alfo intervening 



fitch 



advifed 
>rc they 



/fof ffoy »M*e «/* of the next opportunity convenient, to do what bejor 

have oZitld: Tet Cato tells you, Res Ruftica fic eft, fi unurri feroftcens, 
omnia opera fero facies ; neglect one, neglect al m 

There are two forts of Times and Seafons preferred by ^ Ancients to 
bferved in Agricultur 



»/ the Teat, being, only of the motion of the 
^n^0^^fi^^ °f the ^odiack, ^hich begets the different Sea- 

fins and Temperatures of the Spring, ^^^^^^^^1^ 




1 



pfthe Metis and (late of the Moon, and riftng and fating m 
thereof, and alfo of fever al Prognofticks of the mutability, ft ate and condition 




\ 



The Preface to the Kalendar. 




the feveral Seafi 



nd tbcir Natural Inclinations, I (ball 



this 



tftting Kalendar, and give you at the end of it a Breviat of fee h Obfir- 

t as / have fotmd in feveral Ancient and Modern Authors treating of 



that Snbjeif. 



They ftiould befides their Obfervations make 

From Northern Stars, the Skies, and Silver Snake 
Like thole homeward through fwoln Billows trade, 
And Oyfter-breeding HeHe/pont invade. 



■ 

Virgil 



* 

The ufe of this part of Aftrology hath been by Pliny and other Ancients 
efieemed as necejjary to be obferved and underfiood by the Farmer as by the 

Sayler. 

As for the Times and Seafons of the Tear, from the beginning to the end 

thereof every day fome thing is to be done by the Husbandman ; as was faid of 
a Gardiner, that his work is never at an end, it begins with the Tear, and con- 
tinues to the next : Annus in opere Ruftico abfolutus eft: yet is it not every 
year alike, neither is every place dike ; fome years, or at leaf fome Seafons of 
the year, prove more forward by two or three Weeks, or more, at one time than, 
at another : Alfo the fit nation of places, either better defended from, or more 
obvious to the intemperature of the Air, begets fome alterations. In thefe % 
an* fitch like Cafes, the fubfequent Rules are to be feafonably applied\bj the 
Judicious Husbandman, according as the Seafon happens to be earlier or later, 
cr the different fituation of plates requires. 

This Method in general is the fame that hath been ufed by the mofl Ancient 
that ( I have under food ) to have written of Agriculture ; and alfo our Mo- 
derns, as you may obferve in Hefiod, Columella, Palladius de Serres, Augufti- 
no, Gallo, Tuner, Markham, Stevenfon, and others \ and loft of all Mr. 

lEvelin his excellent Kalendarium HoTtet\{e,atthe end of his Sylva. 

/ {ball endeavour herein to be as brief as I can; I {ball add nothing more- 
than what is necejfary, and {hall leave out fuch things that are but little to our 
purpofe, and {halt begin with the major part of our Prefidents in the like cafe : 
although the year, in refpeU of the Sun's entrance into Aries, and the Com- 
mencement of the date of the year, begins in March 5 yet Tufler declines 
both, and begins at Michaelmafs, it being the ufual time for the Farmer to enter 
on his Farm, the ground being then more eaftly cleared of its former flock, than 
at any other time. But feeing that it is no very material thing when we begin, 
our labour having no end, we wiS tread the moll ufual Path, decline both £x- 
p ernes, and begin when our days do fenfibly lengthen, our hopes revive of an 

approaching Summer, and our Almanacks^* us a New-years day. 
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Day\ 



Sun rife 
h. m. 



Sun fit 

h. m 



- »* 



■ * 



• 

New-years-day. 



i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 I Twelfth-tide. 
7 



- f - e t i 



1*1 



I 1 



8 oo 



Caflor and Pojvx rife in the evening* 



4 be 



4 



ft • 



* 

* 



8 

9 

io 
ii 

12 

l 3 

17 
i8 



\ 

• 



Tjtcidu Corona, or the Crown,, is with the 



J 



l 9 

to 

21 
22 

24 



Sun in Aqua, 



San. 



The Dog-fl&r rifeth in the Evening. 



I 



1 45 



4 15 



■ 



t 



Vincent. 



7 3° 

25 I Paul's day 
26 
27 

28 

30 /£. Chafles his Martyrdom. 



t 



i 



4 3° 



•r 



31 



7 15 



\ 4 45 



} 1 1 



Afenfis difficillimus hie Hybernus ; difftcil.is ; wibus, difficilifqtte homiz 



nibus. 



1 



! 



oh 




His Month is the rich mans charge, and the poor mans mifery ; the 
cold like the days increale, yet qualified with the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the approaching Spring ; The Trees, Meadows and Fields ace 
now naked, unlefs cloathed in white, whileft the Countryman fits at 
home, and enjoys the Fruit of his paft Labours, and Contemplates on 
his intended Enterprifes. Now is welcome a cup of good Cider, or o- 
ther excellent Liquors, fuch that you prepared the, Autumn before ; mo- 
derately taken, it proves the belt Phyfick. 

A cold fanuary is leafonable: Plough up or fallow the Ground you 
intend for Peafe : Water Meadows and Paftures : Drain Arable grounds 

where you intend to fow Peafe, Oats or Barly : rear Calves, Pigs, &c 

Li Lay 






*■ 





Lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the Land in frpfty Weather ; en Paftuifc. 

land hedge and ditch. . \ rr- ■ ■ 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice- wood, j er Hedge-wood ; and air 
fo Quick-fets : cut Coppices and Hedge-rows ; typ and prune greater Trees, 

Feed Doves, and repair Dove-houfes; cutaway Ant-hills, and fill up 
the holes in Meadowftfid Pafture-g^owids * gather ftones, &c. have fpe- 
cial care to Ews and Lambs ; houfe Cakes;; :Gel£ young Cattle fooij 
after they are fallen: fow Qats, if you will have of the beft ? lays old 

Tujfer. 

mill tyeafe tu» p? %m Sjt&iwng of Ous, 




3Jn May ton? tjje^ar fo? Cattfc to tat. 

■%Lant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open and 



Gsrlt* Mi Y mild ; dig and trench Gardens, or other ground for Peak, Beans,efc 
orcbsrd. ^7 a i n ft t h e Spring; Dig Boiders, uncover roots -of Trees where need 

is, and add fuch Manure to them as they require: you may alfq, if 
the weather prove mild, fet Beans and Peafe. As yet Roles may be 
cut and removed. . 

Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, To that it be not frofty 5 nail and 
trim Wall-fruits * cleanie Trees of Mofs in moift weather. 

Gather Cions for Graffs, and ftick them in the ground ; for they 
will take the better, being kept fome time from the Tree j and at the 
latter end, if the weather be mild, you may begin to Graff. 

Make your Hot-begVand f ow therein your choice ballads ; low Col- 
leflowers ; fecure-f our choice Plants and Floweis from the injury of 
the weather/ oy Covers, by Straw, or Dung: Earth up the roots of 
fuch Plants the Frofts have uncovered. 

Set Taryfe to deftroy Vermine, where you have or fow fuch Plants 



or 



Seeds .is they injure. 

Take Fowl, deftroy Sparrows in Barns, and near them; kill the upes 
Bull-finches that Feed on the Buds of Fruit-trees. 



BoftAtfotu Dig a Weedy Hop-garde 



Turn up your Bee-hives, and fpr inkle them with warm and fweet 
Wort dexteroully. Alfo you may remove Bees. 
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Day 



Sun rife 
h. m. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

io 
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12 

id 
17 



lb 



19 

20 
33 




i 



h. rn. 



Candlemas* 




in 




► 



* 



1 * \ > 



.4, • 



I 7 



« • .1 • 



■ ■ 

7. 00 5 00 \S\rn in Pifcci* 



> * 



/ 



, Valentine. 



6 45 



5 15 



■ ft 

• 1 , 



9 



4 * 



• 4 



• 9 • 

: r 



Cfcr ffofr* rifeth in thiT Evem'n^. 
! The m 6i the £M riferfi in % 



1 / »i r . - 




Fomtfant \i with rn 




e ou 



■ t 



k ; i 



* - 1 1 



1 



7 



6 30 

24 , Math/as. 

26 

27 
28 



6 $6 




fementem feceruy it* & metefi: 

His is a principal Seed-month for fuch they ufully call Lenun-Grairi* 

This Month is ufually fubjecl: to much Rain or Snow: if it prove 
either, it is not to be accounted unfeafonable ; the Proverb being, Fe* 

bruary fill Oi^e 9 with either black or white. 

w fow all forts ofGrey-peafe, Fetches, Beans and Oats: Carry out 




w , and fpread it before the Plough, and alfo oil Pafture-ground ; this 
being the Principal Moneth for that purpofe. 

Plant Quick-lets newly railed ; the Spring being fb near, they will 

not keep long. 

Set Willow-plants, or Pitchers ; and alfo Poplars, Oners, and other 

Aquaticks. 

Sow Muftard-leed and Hemp-feed, if the Spring prove mild ; feed your 
Swans, and make their Neils where the Floods reach them not. 

Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or waters catch Moles, and 



level Mole-hills. 



L 1 2 



Alfo 



^^.^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ld g Kglendariutn "Ryfticuin 



* i 










GarJtn and 

Orchard' 



Alfo this is the only time for plaftring of Quick-fets, and a very good 
feaion for the Ihrouding or lopping of Trees, or cutting Coppices. 

t/Ou may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanfc them from Mote 
I and Cankers. Now is a very good time for grafting the more for- 
ward fort of Fruit-trees, if the weather be temperate. 

Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you think the hard Frofts are over. 

Plant Vines, or any forts of Fruit-trees in open weather : trim up your 
Pailifade hedges and Efpaliers ; fet Kernels, Nuts, or ftones of Fruit, and 

0t Uytouidtesto take root,or place Baskets, &c of Earth for the branches 



pafs through 



Sow Annife, Beans, Peafe,Raddifh, Pa rfmps, Carrots, Onions, Parfley, 
Spinage, and other hardy Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cabbage plants : 
plant out Colleflowers into warm places: Alfo pant Liquorice. Yet you 
may deftroy Sparrows. Now is the time the Bull-finch doth the grcateft 
harm to the buds of Fruit-trees. ■ , r 

Make up your Hot-beds for Melons* Cucumbers, &c. Sow Afparagus. 
Continue Vermip*traps, and pick up all the Snails you can find, and 

^°^^ d ^^^^h and take Fifh ; thc moft Fifll bein S 

m-Qmitn. n °Now f ^oufflay, if the weather prove milde, plant Hops, and drefs 

' them that are out of heart. • 

\J*'w Half open your paffages for Bees 3 and now may ye remove them. 




* 



MARCH. 



Day, 



Stttt rife 

h. m. 



1 
2 

4 

5 

.6* 

p 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 

14 

10* 
17 

20 
31 

22 

24 

26 
28 

3* 




David, 



6 IS 



SM fet\ 

h. m 



5 45 



1 



■ 



jr. 



5 00 



5 



San in ^#«, Equinoctial. , 
Arfimm rifcth in the Evening 



ft * 



1 



1 




5 45 




If 




4 * 



J 



p 

i 

Calf of the right leg of Bootes rifeth 

* the evening. 




feth 



the Evening 



5 




1 




1 \'* 



Secofid Star in the hft wing of m rifeth 
the evening 



Titan' do'tM? bis fre fence now revive 



Things Sermle, at well as Vegetwe 

inpHe beginning^! 



*arcb ufually concludes the nipping Winter, the 



end initiates J: 

verb, March 
cold 




welcome Spring according to the Pro- 



„ like a Lyon, and goes out hke a Urnh. If it pre 

coio, « . feafonable check, ijic^ pregnant Buds, ^ **ulA^ 

a more fate and opportune feafon near approaching. If this Month prove 

dry, the Countryman counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Corn. 



March t>ttft tO U foUl, 

a&ojtt) ffianfome of dSoto 



Suffer; 



■ 

1 r i*t1e no loneer feed on Meadows rior Marfhes you intend to 
Mow : hive fSSd totheFences, both of Meadow and Conj^ 




270 




drium '■ Ruliicuffi 



M *J <KC H. 




About the end of this Month you may begin.tfj fow Barly, 
Clay than in Sand. You may now rowl Wheat, if the weather prove, 
dry : make an end of Cowing ail forts of Pulte. You may now mroud 
or lop old Trees, and Fell Coppice-wood better, than at any other Sea* 

fon in the Year. i 
This is the only time for the raifing the belt brood of Poultry. 

It is a good time to fet Ofiers, Willows, or o^her Aquaacks : fow the 

Rye called March-Rye. 

In this Month, and the next, you may fow all forts of French- Grafles, 
or new Hays; as Clover, St.Foyn,cfr- Alfo £ow fow Hemp and Flax, 

if the weather be temperate. 

The principal time of the year 'for the* ' deft ruQipn of Moles... 
Sow any fort of white Peaie, or 'Ha'ftlngs. ' 
Ga^n ani This is the principal Month in the year for grafting all forts of Fruit- 
Orchard trees# ^ow cover the roots of all fuch Trees you laid bare in the Win- 
ter preceding, and remove fuch young Trees you omitted to remove ip 

the better Seafon.; 

Carry Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open n$t yet the Win. 



dows 



You may now tranfplant moft for.ts of Garden- herbs, Sweet herbs 
and Summer flowers; make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Melons, cfr. Saf 



Beats, Parfnips, Skir 



fron alio may now be planted, and Madder. 

Now fow Endive, Succory, Leeks' Raddifh 

Parfiev, Sorrel, Burglofs, Borrage, Chervil, Sellcry, Smallage, Allifan- 
ders,^f. Alfo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purflain,Turneps 3 Peafe, 
Car rots, Cabbage, Creffes, Fennel, Majerom, Bafil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spi- 

nage, Marigolds, efr. 
Drefs up and thing your Strawberry-beds ; uncover J/paragus-Beds, 

and tranfplant Jfparagus; flip and plant Artichoaks and Liquorice. 

Stake and bind up the weakeft Plants againft the winds; fow Pinks, 
Carnations,^. In this month fow Pine-kernels, and the Seeds ol all 

■ 

Winter-greens. 

Plant all Garden herbs and Flowers that have-fibrous Roots, 
Sow choice Flowers that are not natural for our ; \Qime in Hot beds this 

1 You may now plant Hops 5 it is a very feafonable time to drefs tbem. 
Now the Bees fit, keep them clofe night and morning, it the weather 
* prove ill. You may yet remove Bees. 



APRIL: 




a 




Day 



Sun rife 

h. m. 



Sun fet. 




m. 



% 15 



5 00 

Sun in Tattr 



1 
2 

4 

5 
6 

7 

S 

9 

10 
II 

12 

*4 
15 

iS 
19 

20 

21 <l 
J** . 

23 [St. 

2* \MtfkMy*n& 



6 45 



7 OP 



Cauda Leon* ftts in the mornlig^ 



« * ... 



4 45 



7 !* 



f 



it 



J 



* » 



X 
1 



1 



v 



26 

*7 
28 

29 

30 



4 3° 



7 3<> 



i, 



MU % or Phiadctf rife mthih? $|i(t, 



* > 



il 
4 




Dilmttlo furgere fahberrimnm eft. 
He Mornings now fecm pleafant, the Days long. The 

Woods in Confort welcome in Aurora. 




Hail April, true Medea of the Tear, 
That mxkefi dl things young and frefi dpfeaf. 
fPhen we dejfair, thv feafonable Showers 
Omfort the Corn, and chear the drooping Flowers 



A dry Seafon to fow Barley in is heft, 
prove dry, Fallowing is good. 
Fell the Timber you intend 



prevent Weeds 



If April 



hen tne 1 imoer yuu to barque ; if the Spring be forward, 

cleanfc and rk Uhe Co PP ^ and preferVe them from Cattle : keepGeefj 



\ 



zyi 



K^akndariurn 




tcum. 




a 




%ji L. 



and Swine nut of Commons or Paftures 



Pick up Scones in the ne w-fb wn Land ; fb w Hemp and Flax. 1 
Cleanle Ditches,and get in your Manure that lies in theStreets or-Lanes 



lay it on heaps. 
Set Ofiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks 



wards 



■ 

bjefore they are too for 



Garden and 

Orchard. 



You may throughout this Month fow Clover-grajfs 3 St. Foyn,andali 
French or other Grafles or Hays. 

i * 

3 « 

YOU may yet Graff fome forts of Fruit in the Stock the beginning of 
this Month. ! I ■ 

Now fow all forts of Gardens-feeds in dry weather!, and plant all forts 

of Garden-herbs in wet weather. j , ' % . 

Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Articho^ks and Madder, and 

fow fuch tender Seeds that could not abide the harder'Frolts ; fet French 

beans 



Gather up Worms and Snails after evening Showers, or early in the 



morning 



Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seed* that you may have 

Flowers all the Summer: and tranfplant fuch Flowers with fibx-ous Roots 
you left unremoved in March ; fow aifo the Seeds of Winter-greens. 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you preferved in your Conferva- 
*fi*t % except the Orange-tree, which may remain till May. 
Tranfplant and remove your tender Shrubs ; as Jafimines, Myrtl 



Toward the end of this Month alio in mild weather, 
and other tonfile Shrubs, aud tranfplant any fort of 



Oleanders, & 
clip Philly 

SJSt g Hops 9 > and pole them in the beginning of Jpril, and bind them 

tothePoles. ^ '* ' ' . " ' , . . . . 
v<W Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, that they may 

reap the benefit of the Flowry Spring; and be carefull of them. 
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K^lendarium c E^Jlicum 






Day 



Sun rife 
h. m. 



Phil. & Jac. 



4 *5 



5 3o 



Sun fet. 

h. m. 



1 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

1 1 1 Sun in Gem. 
12 

14 

16 I 4 00 

18 

•20 
21 
22 

24 

27 
28 

2 0 1 K.QhUKetnrn. 

3° 
3' 1 



Cor Scorpionis fets in the Morning: 
The greater Dog-Star fets in the Evening 



» 



7 45 



The Goat-Star appears. 



Aide bran fets in the, Evening. 
Fomahani rifeth in the Morning* 



n; 



Middle Star of Andromeda** GirdiiM with 



the Sail. 



* ■ 



f « 



* 1 



8 00 



F 



- • 



.* 



Cor Scorpionis rifeth in the Evertihg! 



» 4 



9 



& 10 



- » 



I 



1 ; / 



i • 



. - • j 1 



♦ J . f * ' * 



The M ^ rife 




■ 
■ 



' 1 



Cuculus canity qucrens in frondibus 

Deleft 'arttque mor tales in immenfa terra] 



THis Month ufhers in the moft welcoro feafon of the Year. Nowg 
tie Zephyr us fans the fweet Buds: and the Cceleftial drops wa 

fair Floras Garden. 

The lofty Mountains Jlanding on a row, 
Which but of late were Perrwigg'd with Snow, 
;■ D}of their old Coats, and now are daily feen 
f<f ftand on tip-toes all in fwaggering green. 
Meadows and Gardens are pranckt up with Buds, 



And Chirping Birds now Chant it in the Woods 
The Warbling Swallow, and the Larks do fing 
To welcom in the Glorious Verdant Spring. 

M m 



r 





The Country mans heart is revived ( if this Month prove feafonable) 

With the hopes of a happy Autumn ; if it prove cold, it is an Omen of 

good for health, and promifes fair for a full Barn : the pteafure of An- 

ling is now in its fclenior, efpecially for the trout and Sdmon. 

& zf.~ . int Q Q A t0 h ave the Milk of their Ewes ; 



g 



Now wean thole Larafrs 




forbear cutting or cropping Trees you intend fliiall thrive till October ; kill 

IV ^f your Corn be too rank, now you may Mow it, or feed it wich Sheep 
before it be too forward ; weed Corn. In lome places Barley may be 
fown in this Month. 

Now fow Buck-Wheat or Brank* low latter Peafe. Alio Hemp and 

Weed^icKet^T drain Fens and wet Grounds ; Twifallow your 
Land - carry biitSoyl orCompoft; gather ftones from the Fallows ; turn 
out the Cfclfttfr Grafs pyer^arge flot^puf Paftures^left the Summer 

prove dry ; A get home ybiir Fewel; begin, to burn-beat your Land ; ftub 



Gofs, Furze, Broqm 



Fern ; and grub' up luch Copp 



or other (hrubby woody places you intend fhouid not grow again 
Sell offyour Winter-fed Cattle. . : 
About the end of this Month mow Clover-grafs, St. Foyn, and other 
French-graues. Now leave off watring your Meadows, left you gravel 

° r Looi°n^ your Sheep, if this Month prove. Rainy, left the Rot 
iurprize theiri 



Grien *ni pi ant all forts of Winter-greens 



Orchard 



Sow the more tender Garden-Seeds; asfweet-Marjerom,BafiI, Thyme 
and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants : fet Sage and Rofemary. 
Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, &c» excepting with Glafles 

fow Purflain, Itftite, &c 



About the end of this Month, take upTuch Tulips which are dried 

fl*M» 1 BindHopstotheirPoles,andmakeupth*HUlsaftcrRain. 

Watch the Bees now leady to iwarm. 
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K^lendar'mm %j}fticum. 
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Su» rife. 
h. m. 



h. m. 




r 
2 

5 

M 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 I 3 45 

11 \BirnwM* 

18 



IP 

20 

a i 

22 




4 



8 15 



f • 



i 



8 17 



The Head of C4/?w rifeth in tbe Morning 

before the Sun.. 
Sun in Ctnceri Solftice. 



; 1 



* 

Ar Burns fees in the Morning. 



»v - 



I 



Hydr*\Hc*rt fets in the Evening, 



» 



■ 



1 



/ 1 



3 4J 



8 IS 



3 

Z^ychff Baft/ft. 

26 

27 
28 



5 



1 ' 



- * 



•I 



/ » 



■ 

I 



ii-ll 



The Bight foot of.GemimSets in the Morning 

f . 1 



r 



• 1 % 



1 r * 



li 



3 5o 



8 10 



I m 4 4 



I 



> ■ 



; » * 



■ 



r M..-. ' i 



• 1 * 

Humid* Solflitia at que Hy ernes Or Ate Serena AgrkoU. 



[ A Showr at this time of the year is generally welcome : now Phabus 
^A-afcends the utmoft limits of the ZodUe towards the Pole-sfrtick , 
and illuminates our moft Northern Climes ; and makes thole Countries 
that within a few Months (eemed to be wholly bereft of pleafure, now to 

refemble a Terrefiml Ptredife ; and gives unto them the full proportion 

of h is Pr efence, which in the Winter paft was withdrawn, that they 
partake equally of his light with the more Southern Countries. The 
glorious Sun glads the Spirit of Nature, and the fwcet fhowers now refrefti 
ihe thirfty Earth : The Grain and Fruits now (hew themfclves to the joy 

of the Husbandman : The Trees are all in their rich array, and the Earth 

it felf laden with the Countrymans Wealth; if the Weather becalm, it 
makes the Farmer fmile on his hopefull Crop. 

M m a This 






This Month is the prime feafon for the waging and fliearipg of Sheep 

forward meadows mow Grafs for Hay. • r~r r „ . 

Caft Mud out of Ditches, Pools or Rivers;/ This js the beft time t 

ife Swine for Breeders. ■ 
Fallow your Wheat-land in hot weather; i 



c a lid tore 

aith ftrro 




a kills the Weeds, yfrrati' 

frltftuofiores funU <f»o caiidtore terra ar*W, ttaque inter Solji it i ¥ m 

bring home your Coals, and other necelTary ? ewel letcht far off, before 

theleamsarebufiedanheHay-Harveft^ : ^ ^ 



Mil 



aid GdrfriifftWi'Rw s&4 





Mind your Sheep as.wjl 



i 



Garden ttni 
Orchard. 




JOw be 

young 



igin-io inoculates Wre of\c«t|ng Trees, 
Lots of this year : pluck ofFBuds, where yoi 



other than the 

are not willing 



Saltets.for latter Saletting. A „ rnn , 3n4d ^ 



HofGarden 



wT ^XlSSi dte u^our bulb™ roots of Tul ps, 

ro^to Aootwdloutof the ground. Now plfnt flip 

you intend a Hop-Garden 
the Poles the wind hath fliaken oft 



Anemonies,&c 
fort of bulb 




and* bind' Such 



■ 

ita^^TE^s^" 8 ? be very vig " ant over thc01 



} 



they will requite your care 



f 

i 
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1 
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Day] 



Sun rife 
h. m. 



Sun fet\ 

h. m. 








Ftp .of Mary 



4 oo 



i 

2 

3 

4 

•5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

io 
ii 

12 

14 

1 5 J Swithcn. 

if 

zS 



Firft Star of Or tout Pelt rifeth with the SuiM 



■tr 



S 00 



Z*tf& tmon* rifeth in the 1 Evening^ 



r 
1 



1 



4 *5 



1 9 1 Dog*D0s hegi 

20 IjM5im^« ; 



7 45 




21 

22 
23 



f 



t 



r- 



,<J4 



1 



25 \JamesJfofi 



16 
27 

28 

3i 



4 3° 



7 3° 



* 1 



• 1 



> 

J 



I Gretter Dog-Star rifeth with the SunI 
I jyrwx rifeth in the Morning. 




Tempore Meffis, quttdo sol corM ux exftem? 

Tunc fejlins, & domum fruges Qangreg* 
Diluculo fur gens. 

N thirfty J»ty would the parched Earth be glad of a moiftning fhow 



refrelh and receive the icoi ched Vegetable 



Now 



there 



ual care taken to avoid Fhabus his bright and burning Beams, as in the 
„ kite ©ri$is|i]afts of Boreas. Tempers now much injure the la- 
den Fruit-trees and ftanding Corn, to the great detriment of the Husband- 




man 



Now is the Univerfal time for Hay-making ; loofe not a good oppor* 
tunity, efpecially if fair weather be fcarce. m 
Mow your Head-Lands ; and Fallow where the Land requires it : 

ther the Fimble, or earlioft Hemp and Flax. (lf . . _ ; 

At the latter end of this Month, Corn-Harveft begins in moft places 
a forward year. 



Still 





x?8 



K alt ndar turn %ufiicum. 



\ 






1 

Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Manure : bring home Timber 

andFewel,- and other heavy materials. - 
\Vheat arid Hops are now fobjeS to much damage by Mildews. 

Sow Turnep feed in this Month. 



Orchard 



*»i TT is a principal time for the Inoculation of choice Fruits, Roles 



Baf-Gmit 





And for the Summer-pruning of your Wall-Trees for the making of 
Cherry-Wine, Rasberry Wine, &c. 

Cut off the flocks of fuch Flowers that have done Blofloming, and co- 
ver their roots with new fat Earth. 
Sow Sailet-herbs for the latter Salletting ; and alfo Peale. 
Take away the Snails from your Mural 



Slip Stocks, and other .lignous Plants and Flowers, and lay Gilhflowers 
nd Carnations for encreate, watering them, and fhadowirtg them from 

alfo Myrtles, and other curious Greens : 



the fervent Sun-beams 



La 



cl ip Box, and other Tonfile Plants. m 
Graff my approach, and inoculate Jafimines, Oranges, &c. 
Tranfplant or remove Tulips, or other bulbous roots: fome may be 
kept out of the Ground, others immediately planted. 

If the Seafoo be very dry, the watering of the Hops will very much ad- 
vantage them, and make them the more fruitfull : if it prove moiit, re- 
new and cover the Hill ftill with f reQi Mould 



Now Bees caft their 
therefore its beft to prevent the 



fwarms, which are of little advantage 



erefore its belt to prevent tnem. , 

Streighten the entrance of your Bees : Kill the Drones, Wafps, Flics, 




At) 0 V 
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K^lendarium tyjlicum 
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Sun rife. 

h. m. 



Sun fet. 

h. m. 



i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
io 

il 

12 

*3 

16 
17 

1 8 

20 

at 

22 

*5 
i6 



Lamnnt*> 



Orion appears in the Morning 



4 45 



7 15 



Cor Leonis rifeth in the morning with the 
Sun. 



Laurence. 



9 



5 oo 



7 oo 1 Sun in Virgo. 



3 *5 



6 45 



Bartholomew 



Cauda LeonU rifeth in the morning with the 
Sun. 



2 7 Dog- Days end. 



28 

29 

30 



5 30 



6 30 



f 



1 

/ 



9 - 



N 



iVi>» femper ajt# erit facite Nidot. 

O w bright Phoebus, after he hath warmed our Northern Hemifpheret 
retires nimbly towards the Southern 5 and the freih Gales of Zephyrm 
begin to refrigate the fedrching Sun-beams : the Earth now yields to the 

patient Husbandman the fruits of his labours. This Month returns 
the Country-mans expenfes into his Coffers with increafe, and encou- 
rages him to another years adventure. If this Month prove dry* warm, 
and free from high winds, it rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, encrea 

feth his gains, and abates a great part of his Disburfements. 

s You may yet Thryfallow : Alfo lay on your Compoftor Soy 1, as Well 
on your Barley-Land, as Wheat-Land. 
Carry Wood or other Fewel home before the Winter. 
Provide good Seed, and well picked againft Seed-time. 
Put your Ewes and Cows, you like not* to fatting. 

This 








T. 



This 



is the moft principal Harveft Month for moft forts of Crain ; 

therefore make ufe of good weather whilft you have it. 

About the end of this Month you may Mow your after-grafa ; and al- 

fo Clover, St. Foyn, and other French Hays or Gvaffes. 



Geld Lambs 



Garden and HT HiS ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

Orchard* X Month. 



Inoculation in the former part of this 



You may now make Cider of Summer-Fruits ; prune away fuperfluous 
Branches from your Wall-fruit-Trees, but leave not the Fruit bare, except 
the red Neftorine, which is much meliorated and beautified by lying open 

10 PuUup Suckers from the Roots of Trees? unbind the Buds you Inocu- 
lated a Month before, if taken. .... 
Plant Saffron, fet flips of Gilhflowers, fow Anmfe. Now is beginning 

a fecond feafon for the encreafing and tranfplanting m'oft Flowers, and 
other Garden-Plants ; as Herbs, Strawberries, &c. 
The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be gathered: Alio gather 

Onions, Garlick,^, 
Sow Cabbages, Colle-Flowers, Turneps, and other Plants, Roots, ana 

Herbs for the Winter, and againft the Spring. < 

Now fow Larks-heels, Canditufts, Columbines, &c. and luch Plants 

as will endure r be Winter. 
You may yet flip Gilliflowers, and tranfplant bulbous Roots about Bar- 

tbolomev-tide : fome efteem the only fecure feafon for removing your 
Perennial or Winter-greens ; as Phyllirea's, Myrtles, &c. Itisalfo the 

beft time to plant Strawberries, and it is not amifs to drefs Rofe- trees, and 

plant them about this time. 
Hop-GttJcn. Prop up thofe Poles the Wind blows down: Alfo near the end of the 

a • M Towards theend of this Month take Bees, unlefs the goodnefs of the 

weather provoke you to ftay till the middle of the next ; deflroy Wafps 
and other Infeds, and (heighten the paflages to fecure them from Rob- 
bers. 



> . ' ♦ 
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SEPTEM* 



Day 



Sun rife, 
h. m. 



Sunfet. 

h. m. 




5 45 



.14. 

6 oo \ 6 do Sun in libra, Equinoctial. 



■3-* 
.1 



I \ Giles 

2 

4 

5 
6 

8 \ Nat. of Mary. 
9 

10 

ti 

12 

14 \HolyCtofs, 

16 

17 
18 

20 
21 

22 

2(5 
27 

30 



1 



1 



- • 



» ■ 



Arfturus fetteth after the Sun . 



* 15 

Matthew jfp 



5 45 



«fy#4 Virginia is with the Sun; 



6 30 



5 30 



P/«^ rife in the Evening 



Michael Ark 



J 

^3 




T is now the Eamnofrul, that bids adieu to the pleafant Summer paft, 

prepare for the approaching Winter : the beauty 



and fummons 



n 



and iuftre of the Earth is generally decay mg* our Countrymen » and La 

dies do now lament the lofs of thofe beautifull objects, Ceres, Flora, and 
PamLu in their Fields, Gardens and Orchards, fo lately prefected them 
withall' but that their minds and hands are bufied in preparing for 
Anther 'return, in hopes of a better Crop. Gentle fhowers now glad 
the Plowmans heart, make the Earth mellow, postern prepare it for 
thl Wheat which delights in a moift Receptacle : ftill weather, and dry, 

hn^^^f^^y^^^ Thc Salmon and Trout ' 



in 



moft Rivers, go now out of feafon till Ckrijlntds 



This month is the moft Univerfal 



for the Farmer to take pofleflio 



of hi" ne* Farm: get good Seed, and fo* Wbe* in the dirt, andR> 



the duft 



N 



Amend 



SEPTEMBER, 



Amend the Fences about the new-fown Corn ; jsfitte away OfbWs, Pi 

eeons, &c. . 

Geld Rams, Bulls, &c. few Ponds: Put Boars up m Sty. . 

Beat out Hemp- feed, and water Hemp; gathjer Mail:, and put Sw 



the Woods 



Garden '»& 

Orchard* 



Carry home Brakes ; faw Timber and Boards; 5 Manure your Wheat 
Lands before the Plough. 

■ 

YOa may now make Cider and Perry of fucji Fruits as are not lafting 
and gather moft foils of Winter- Pears, and) fome forts of Winter 



apples : 



gather not long-lafting Fruit till after Michaelmas 



Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turnips, On 
Artichoaks and Aipdragus-t " 



andtStratfrbernes 



&c. Now tranfplac 

the Woods 



plant forth your Cabbages and Colle-fiowers that were fown in Jugufi, 

and make thin the Turnips where tbcy-groMT A cfecfe. c; * 



Now plant y 



ulips, and other bulbous Roots you formerly took up. 



fibrous 



ui you may now removethem you may alfo tranfp 

Now retire your choice Plants into the Confervatory, and lheltei iuch 
Plants that are tender, and ftand abroad. 

Towards the end of this Month may you gather Saffron. 
rt GsrJc*. Now finifil the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanfe the Poles 

* cf the Hawm, and lay up the Poles for the next Spring. - ■ 

; oeltroy 



Take Bees in time ; ftreighten the entrance into the Hives 
Wafps, &c. Alfo you may now remove Bees. 





OCTOBER. 




ft 



Vi 
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12 

14 
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18 
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23 



25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 



h. m. 



Sun fit.- 

h. m. 



* 45 



5 IS 



$ /V* I'/rgi** rifeth in the Morning with 

the Sun. 



■ .• - " 



7 00 



5 00 



w 

Cauda Leonis fets in the Evening. 



7 15 



24 \Qriffine 



Sim- and fnd 
7 3° 



4 45 



'1 



4 30 




* 

Phoebus withdraw hit Zuftre, and his R4fs 
He but obliquely on the Earth delays. 

Ow enters Ottober, which many times gives us earneft of what we 
are to expeft the Winter fuccecding : that I may lay, 



The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 

Vnto the fading Of Spring of the Fields. , 
The tree is (cam adorn* d with one wan Zeaf 9 

rfnd Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 

! 

If it prove windy, as it ufually doth, it finiflies the Fall of the Leaf/ 

and alfo flutters down the Maft and other Fruits,leaving neither Leaf nor 



Fruit. 



N n 2 



Lay 





r 




Lay up Barky Land as dry as you caa : See# time yet continues, and 

^'S^fiSSw. and drain the new-fown Corn-land : Now is a 



Sow^aiTinT fat and warm Uai 



yqu may plant Quick-fets 



5»* SSd Tr^s fyOmnTeM, ^or ufe^ ' and alfo plaft Quick fets. 

"we f£ FoTlf Cwere foaled of your draught-Mares .at Spnng : 

nfffucb. Sheep as you have not Wintering for. 
P "f£ MaUi^ > *is being a good time tor that W ork. 

. ,At,riderandPerryofWinter-fruitsthorpughou» this Month. 
M^wis™ g^timefor the te an r emovlng of aH 



Orchard. 



forts -mSaiSSS 'o i jf 

Trench the ftiffer grounas ror _ the r 00ts of oW a** unthnving 



Winter mellowing 



!ffih£ fo&lmfeTes too much, or top foon it bloffonw 

.Trees, or fuch that frend 'hem^ye , 

M CuSnd prune Rofe-Trees. Many of oV^fcr-works may yet be doae, 
if the Winter be not wotawd; . inue and 

JSSSra^ *S£ with fibrous roots, if rheformer and 

, . ^ThisMonth b Aeteft time to plant Hops: Andyou may bagor pack 
** * thofc ?oudryed the Uft Month 



Now you may OUj remove Bees 





i 
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1 
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ri/2" 

h. m. 



Stt» fa. 
h. m. 
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21 

22 

4 
5 

26 

7 

8 

30 



Mhollontide. 



Powder^ lot 

7 ,45 



4 IS 



Leonard 



^rgifl* , or ifeMw* fet in the mor- 



Mif tin-mas, 
Sm in 



Thz Mt Efe fet s in Morning. 



1 



U 
I 



8 00 



4 00 



Edmund 



* 

Cor Sa*0ii rife in the MtfltiM- 





8 10 



3 5Q 




i> t^e Mining 



S . Anhew Av 



The £/mfeth in the morning. 

The middle Stars of AndtomediCs Girdle 
rifeth in the morning. 




fjyens Ignwa Colono, 

Ovember generally proves 



Virgil 

dirty Month, the Earth and Trees 

Rye upon a concluiion ' 



SaS^Aftteaa sax*** - 



Swine 



Thiifli not Wheat to keep untill #^left it prove foifty, 
Sjtow or other w& fluff in moift places, to rot fer ftttjig: Alfa 

^8SS^ and plant a)l M^;J*»^« 

Trees for Media nick ufes ; as Plough-boot, CartbQQt, m> 
Break Hemp and Flax. 



• 1 ■ 



Nov* 



iS6 



K^kndarium c R$,\iicum. 




no 







* 

Now may you begin to overflow or Drown your Meadows that are fed 



low. 



Gar Jen and 

Orchard. 




Deftroy Ant-hills. 

} Eafe and Beans may now be fet; fome fay Garlick : And trench or 
dig Gardens. 

Remove and Plant Fruit-trees ; furnifh your Nurfery with Stocks againfi: 
the Spring. 

Yet may you make Cider of hard fruits that are not pulpy. 
Prune Trees ; mingle your rich Compoft with the Earth in your Or- 
chards againft the Spring. 
Some very hard Fruits may yet be.gathered. 

Lay up Carrots, Parfnips, Cabbages, Colleflowers, &c. either for 



yet 



,fe, or to tranfplant for feed at the Spring: cover the Afparagus- 
fccds, Artichoaks, Straw-berries and otr er tender Plants, with long-Dung, 
Horfe-Litter, Straw, or fuch like, ropreferve them from the bitter Frofts, 
fo dg up Liquorice. 

Now is the belt fcalbn to pLnt the faireft Tulips, if the weather prove 

noc very bitter. 

Cover with Mattreffes, Boxes, Srraw, &c. the tender Seedlings. 

Plant Rofes, Lilac, and feveral other Plants and Flowers, the weather 

being open. 

As yet you may fow Nuts, Stones 9 &c. 
Hop-Garden. Now carry dung into your Hop-garden, and mix it with ftore of Earth, 

that it may rot againft the Spring. 

utp'ary. You may this month ftop up your Bees clofe, fo that you leave breath* 

ing vents ; or you may houfe them till March* 
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tUlendarium %nfkmm 
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Sm rife 

h. m. 



4 ■ 

Sun fit. 
h. m. 



s c 




M 





• 




8 15 



3 45 



■ 

Right foot of Gemini fetS itt the Morning. 

The Lejfer Dog- Star fees in the Morning, 



• r 



* 



1 « 



8 17 



; 1 



2 43 |SuninC<>y/w*, Solftiice. ■ 
7 Jrfturtti &ts in the Evening. 



14 

15 

*7 
18 

IP 

20 8 15 

a 1 I Thorn** zip 
2 a 

24 

25 \ChriJtmas 

26 \ St. Stephen. 

8 10 



' II. 



Cor Bydr* fets in the 5 Mor llinf . * 



3 45 



V 



I 



i r « • 



1 



27 

2 8 I Innocents. 

29 
30 

3 1 



3 50 



Right fhoulder of Orww rifeth in the 

Evening. 
St. John Evangel?/?. 



The left foot of Gemini rifes in the Evening: 



T%ffdhs now leaves us the fliorteft days and longeft nights, is newly 
1 entred Opncorms, the moft Southern Cceleftial Sign, and begins 
his Annual reairn \ tfhich very much rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, 
to fee a length n ing of the day, although accompanied with increafe of 
Cold. The Earth is generally faft locked up under its frozen Coat, that 
the Husbandman hath leifurc to fit and fpend what ftore he hath before : 

hand provided. 



fi t 
.■> 

1 . » 1 



f 'rigor thus par to agricfiU plermque frmntur 
Mutuaque inter fe Uti convivia curant. 



Now is it time to houfe old Cattle: Cut all forts of Timber and othe* 

Trees for Building, or other Utenfils fell Coppices. 
Plant all forts of Trees that Ihed their Leaf, and are natural to our 



Englifti Clime, and not too tender. 

Let Horfes blood : fat Swine, and kill them 



Plough 




Kdlendarium , 




tcum. 










i 



V 



Plow up the Land for Beans 



drain Corn-fields where water offends, 



Garden and 
Orchard. 



and water or overflow your Meadows. 
Deftroy Ant-hills. 

\rO\i may now fet fuch Fruit-trees as are not very tender, and fubje$ 



the injury of the Froft 



tbp-Gmicn 



Alfo tranfplant any fort of Fruit-trees in open weather : Plant Vines 
and other Slips and Sions, and Stocks for grafting. 
Prune Vines if the weather be open. . 

Cover the Beds of Afparagus, Artichoaks and Strawberries, &c. with 

« arm Hode-litter* Straw, &c. it not covered before. 

Sow Beans a^nd Peafeifthe Winter be moderate: trench ground, and 
^^r^Sand pick out Snails cot of the holes of wall 
Sow or fet Bay-Berries, Laurel-berries* &c. dropping ripe. 



&c 



This Month may you dig upLiquoncc: 
Dig a weedy Hop-garden, and carry Dung 



and mix it with 



Earth 



Feed weak Stocks 



■ 

Annus in Angue later. 



,-4- 




chap; 



Of ?rognofic\s. 



3. 






A P. XIV, 



i 



Of the Trognofiic{s of V earth or Scarcity v plenty 



9 



Sickpdi H'tfih CoU, Frofls, Win fa %«i»> 



Hail, Thunder, &c 



■ 




"' • • ■ i 

E have in the preceding Difcourfe difcovered unto you 
the Reafons of, and the beft, neweft, and moft Ratio- 
nal Methods and Ways, for. the better Improvement of 
any fort of Lands capable thereof 5, and have given you 
a Calendar of the moft feled Times and Seafons in the Year, for the 
performance of moft of Rural jiffam ' abjroad,; land, aUb an account of 
the Rifing, Setting, &c of feveral of the fixed Stars, formerly obferved 
by the Zients in ordering their Ruftick Afluirs.- Yet remaineth there 
a more peculiar Art or Science, equally neceffary with ( if not more 

than ) any of the former 3 and that , is to. forefee^or underftand 

what (hall or may probably be, before is comes to pafs 3 which is of 
f 0 sreat concernmeut, that could men but attain to it, that alone were 
Art enough, not only to raifc their own Fortunes, but advantage the 

whole Kingdom, by laying up Stores in time of -Plenty, to fupply the 

de ThL°therris y fuch fore-know ledge in fome meafure attainable from 
the Natural Significations or Prognostications of Comets, unufual Mete- 
ors &c is moft evident, becaufe they are. either Providentially placed 
as Signs, which muft flgnify fomewhat to come ; or they are natural 
or accidental caufes of fome extraordinary and unufual effeds that always 
fuccecd fuch rare Appearances. If we fliould deprive Man of thisSpi- 
rit, or Art of fore-feeing or judging of future things from evident Signs 
and Tokens we fhould inftead bf making him more excellent, let hurt 
l»g"ce below the Beails, and other Animals 5 who not only forefee the 



a d-nrce below the Beairs, andotner Ammais * wno not oniy ioreiee t 
different changes of the Times a.nd Seafons, but ajip prepare for the 
as in the fubiequeat difcourfe will he ma4e ap#<»^ 

\ 1 



II 



1 



1 \\i 



SJers mtura , & return gtnMah'dis Qnfof avien? 
Cert a fits Jiudiis afijfft fena fituriy , 



r m 

So that we are not naturally uncapable of forefeeing wbat is to 
be, but we are prejudiced againft the thing it felf, becaufe fuper- 
ftitious People ( an<J blind as to things Divine ; have m feveral 
Ages doated fo much upon their own Attainments in this Art, 
that inftead of making a Lawful ufe thereof; they have Religi- 

oufly interpofed it between themfelves, and the true and living 

1 0o Spirit; 

■ 




290 




Prognofticty* 



Spirit which hath begotten lb great a prejudice againft the thing it felf, 

becaufe of the abuie thereof, that it is generally dsferted and negled 



and thofe that have any, the leaft judgment or infigtit therein, much fcorn 



ned and (lighted by the Vulg 




Ignorant fort of peopl 



Which nWithftanding, Q leaving the more Sublime Method of 
diain* things to come in the greater Sphere, not at all cond 



within our Ruftick capacity to 



of or apprehend ) 



u 



Z will give a brief account of the common and natural jjgnificarions of 
fLl fians and tokens of Heat, Drought, Old, Raw, Ttmepy&t. on 
Jhirh deoend, and from which ufually proceed Plenty, Scarcity, or 
trt iSte. or the ftcknefs or welfare of Man Beafts,^ All which 
areVerv neceflary for our Country-men to understand ; and, I hope, free 
from any thing of Superftition or Irrehgion. 

- 

-* • 

. : • — — Qui hac omnia 

Scient operants fuerit, inculpaM diiSi 
Juguria obfervaus, & deliUa evitans. 



\ 

1 



The French Rafims give this his Ad vice to the Husbandman, 

Therefore again i 




■ 



I fnufi give warning to the Husbandman. 
That he obferve the Seafons, and with care 
Read the Coxtents of the Coelefiial Sphear : 

That he takes notice in the Monthly State, 

And Order, how the Stars difcriminate. 
What alterations , in the calmer Air, 

Tbe'Ea/t, and troubled Southern Winas prepare 
That from the Rife and Setting of the Sun, 
And by the Jfpeft of the horned Moon, 
Showers to come, and Tempep he pre(age. 



SECT. I. 



Of the different Appearances of the Sun, Moon, Stats, Meteots, 

S or any other thing in the Air above us. 

npHe moft Principal of Natural Caufes of all Changes ami Variations 

^/Tof the Seafons of the nar, -^^£5^ ,ffi, c ' %^ 




Of Progmftc{r. 2*9 




Prodromi that rive us to underftand thereof, and none more than the Sun, 
as Principal in'the Heavens.- next unto it the Moon ; aslTrgi/: 

t 

Si veto Solent ad rapidum, Luna j \m fequentes 
Ordine refpicies : nunqum te craflinafailet 

Bora, 

■ 

the to doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the Jit,of t a$Su» 
throueh which we receive its beams ; and according -to • its denfity or ra- 
rity thereof do we perceive that Luminous Globe; as if the Atr be ierene 
and clear, then do we moft perfeftly receive the Beams of the 8g : the 
weather is then nioll: inclinable to drinefs, and according to the Wind, fo 



niiHHlwll cold ; which if it be either .Soft oxNorth-Eafi in the fore 

part of the Summer, the weather is like to continue dry: and I if Wefc 
ward towards the end ot the Summer, then will it continue alfo dry: 

but upon the approach of Rain, the Air is ufually, repleatwitlvraoiftVa- 
pours, which are not of themfel ves fo evidently difccrnable totheeye,and 
yet arc plainly demonftrated by the Sun* 



sol quo que & exoriens, & mm ft eendet it undo* 
Signa dibit : Solem eertifftma ftgna fequentur* 

Before Rain the Sun appears dim, faint and watrifli ; which prefageth 

Rain to follow 




At the riling of the Sun, if it appear red or pale, and afterward dark, 

or hid in a black watry Cloud, Rain follows; or if the Sun-beams ap- 
pear before the Sun-rifing, orawatry Circle about the Sun m the Morn- 
incr ; or if the Sun appear hollow, orhave red or black Clouds about it 
at the rifme : or if the Beams he faint, or (hortj qr watnlh; SuftefatM 

fat Imbres* Ram ufua*U follows : For the Air being pregnant with 

moifture, which ufually precedes Rains, &c, doth reprefent the Sm and 
Sunbeams, different in form and cplpur from what it appears to be at o- 
ther times ^ asfome forts of Glais being mterpofed, doth prefent Obi 

ieds different from what they are. . 

The Setting clear and red, andnfing grey, and afterwards clear of the 

Su n indicates a lair day to follow. 

The appearance of the Sun being very red at any time, but elpecially ill 

the evening* Wind fucceeds. 



r ■ 



PPhen fie av en for faking, Sol * near bit Set, 
Then oft m'txt colours in bisfsee we find; 
the Azure threatens Ham : The fiery, fVind. 
But if the fpots red JUffesfiaS unfiU 



'I, 



AUvext wtth Rain andWindthon firsts heboid 
That night (hall none perforate me to the Sen. 

CUndefiine Tumults he doth Qftforejbew, 

/Indoun fPsrfromfecrtt VloUfgro*} 



pitying Rome, 4 C«lars /■ 

J mourning Veil fre his IBufr tests bend, 

That tVimpms age eternal darlmefs fetr'd, 



O 





PrognoJlicl{s. 



of 



Anyrednefs in the Air precedes winds; which colour iscaufed from 
the more coagulated or digefted vifcous mcifture, than that which caufeth 
Rain, from which coagulated or digefted moifture windes are ufually ge- 
nerated ; but the cauie of theredneft above any other colour, is the fame 
as it is in fome Glafles and traniparent Stones, which although perfectly 
white, reprefent objefts (alfo%hite)yet red unto our eyes, as well as 
other colours : The Reafons thereof I leave to the more Learned to dil- 

cufs 

The fame denfity or coagulation of the Air reprefents the Matutine or 

Vefpertine Sun or Moon larger unto our fight than at other times, and 
ufually precedes winds ; and the reafon why thefe Orbs appear greater in 
the Morning or Evening than at other times is, becaufe there is more of 
this denfe Air interpofed between the objed and the fight then, than at 

any other time. # , 

The moft principal fignificator of the varieties of weather, the Coun- 
tryman efteems the Moon to be, riot only from its Configurations and Af- 
pefts with the Sun and other Planets, which old-faflion'd Aftrologers 
and ignorant Philofophers have .put into f heir heads ; as that the Change, 
Full, &c. being in fuch and fuch Signs, fuch weather fliall follow 5 which 
if true, thenlhouldwe have the weather every year alike, (the fameA- 

fpeQs falling out very near the fame time every year) which every 
Country Coridon can contradict. 

But alfo from its Prognofticks of the feveral changes of weather from 
its colour and appearance to our eye?, which are more certain and uleful 
for us r to follow. . 

jfad that we may by certain tokens find 

When heat and Rain to til he, wfon Stormy Windy 

The Moon great Jove tainted to fore/hew. Virgil, 

v 

The fame Rules concerning the different appearances of the Sun, may 

alfo ferve for the Moon, being all from the fame caufe. 

If one Circje appear about the Moon, it fignifies Rain. 
' But if more Circles appear, they fignify Winds and Tempcfts to fol- 

Ai'fo if the Horns of the Moon appear blunt or fiiort, it fignifies a moift 
Air, and inclinable to Rain. 

But that Vulgar Error of the hanging or tending of the Horns this or 
that way, to prefage any alteration of weather, is wholly to be reject- 
ed, every year they tending the (a me way, at the fame time of the year: 
and alfo that error of judging the Weather for that Moon, by what it is 
two or three days after the Change; which only demonftrates the Na- 
tural inclination of the Air at that time ; The fame Rule may be obferved 

******** t _ «. t 



of 



any other time of the Moon 

Sometimes it fo happens that, two or three Moons appear at a time 



5 



thee mow. w hj e his ufually two or three days before or after the Fu 



d 



WtmH f^^^h^J^&s^oS^ predia various mutations and 



orefaaes of great Rains, , Wind, and unfeafonable Weather for a long 
time to follow, the like effeas proceed.from Parelri or Mock fum r,but they 
appear notfo ufually,, and; are fort-runners of greater ■Calamities. 
The different Afpeas of the Planets one with the other, and alfoEdip- 



or tUnett' \ 



ges 
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l^oIFo^uTIublunary Affairs, and more elpectaHy ft this ot the 

„ ,1,, mnnrknee and fordidnefs of men is fuch,' that they only 



iyupon tne Kuies ana i v f pi al , e t S vary M tifhitm antffo 
nitons in fuch Countries where the feaforis ind vsnanons of weaker 

more e»aiy followed the Coeleftial Configuratidhs, than mtheferaore 

S que Climates, where there are 6^cottco^a»fi^TO^ 

fo hit men ought rather to ftudy and obferve the differenreflfeas in theft 
Z sand times from thofe in other Countr.es, and the occasions of fuch 
Pyrenees, rather than to prefume too much upon uncertain Rules and 
Mc l 01! which begets fcorn and deriGon in the ignorant, whoarethe 



Art 



hahet Inbntcnm, prdttr Tghorantetn, 



of 



And frustrates the expedations, and difcou toes the Ingenious: For 

undoubtedly Mjfu % ConjMions, Oppofmont, &c have fome influence 
on this Globe, though we apprehend them not aswe might. , 

Thefe unufual and ekrVaordinary appearances above us, are undoubted 
lv ingendred or formed of fome Vapours and vifcous matter congealed or 
coagulated, and congregated together -into a certain Mafs or Lump; which 
being more remote from us than the Clouds, are represented to our fight 
through the perfpicubus body of the Air, to be rou nd. Their — - 



gular and 



and according to their fubftance, whe 



ther more or lefs grofs or fiibtil, fo do they apbeai -either clearer or dim- 
mer to the Eye 5 they are never fo denfe or grofs, but that the Beams of 
the Sun penetrates them : which arc evidently confpicuous in the clear and 
dark nights, except the light of either Sun or Moon be near it, then the 
Tail ( as they ufually term it ) or Beams olf the Sun penetrating it, are 

loft, or much diminiflied. . , . r „ 

The matter whereof they are compounded or formed is various, accor- 
ding to the part or places of the tfoild from whence they were extras 
eA> alfo their dieeftiori or coagulation is more in iome than in others, 
Ik^m^s by their m^tefnri and •JBmm and 

from their effeas, which only operate in thofe j>arts of the World where 
theyrefolvethemfelves again. ■ . 

They neither flame nor burn, as is fabuloufly /upgofed, but move as 
other Meteors do, from a certain expence of their own fubftance the one 
way, which enforceth their motion another. 

When they are fpentjthe matter whereof they are compounded doth tend 

to this Globe, asall other fubftanccs 66^A^^s^^.^^ 
power thereof: fo that on what part pr Country of this Globe the mat- 
ter refides, there may they expea the effeas thereof, which are va- 

rl °Somctimes great Rains fucceed, as it was after the Comet in 5 

that it was then believed a fecond Deluge or umverfal Flood to have been 
prepared for the drowning of the whole World, 

Sometimes great heat and drought, as did the next Summer after the 
Comet in 1472. Injmuuyh which was of fuch ftrength and yehemen- 
cv, that in fome places the fire butft out* &c. Alfo there followed mor- 
tal Maladies, loathfom SickneflTes, moft noifome aftd mfeftious, &c. (in 

Germany 1 





Of ?rognoftick i u 




Germany : ) of which Nature that Comet feemed to be, that appeared to 
us in England in December 1664. after which fucceeded great drought, 
heat, and want of Rain, and that great and terrible Plague in 1665, 
and great heat and drought, and Peftilential Difeafes in 1666, and 1557, 
and that never to be forgotten Fire or burning of London. In the begin- 
ning of March 1672. appeared another Comet which not only portend- 
ed the Fr«wA-Kings entering into almoft to Jmfttrdam, but a great 
drought that followed and dryed up the waters, fo that it facilitated the 
paffage for his Army. 

At ft continent / >lures Ardere Comet 44 1 
Invalid** (egetes torrebit fierier Aer. 

More might be faid, both as to their Caufes, Motions and Effefts ; bu t as 

it belongs to higher Capacities than our Country Reader to apprehend, fo 
it requires the able Pens of more fublime Philofophers to treat of. 
Of the /heat* There are certain lefler Meteors that never aciain to the magnitude of 
•/ Stars* Comets, yetfeemtobecompofed of the fame matter, and to produce the 

like effects, though in a far iefs degree : they, are vifible only in their 
motion, and feem as though Streams of fire inued from them : As the 



foe; faith 



5 



Oft alfo thou, before a Storm arife, ' 
Shalt fee bright Stars {boot headlong through the Skj/ei^ 



1 



Leaving behind them a long train of Light 
Guilding a Traft through Sable Shades of Night. 

Which are no otherwife fire than the darning of Salt-water in a dark 
ntght, or that moift light of feveral Marine iCreatures, or of fliimng 



wood, or of the fcraping of Loaf-Sugar in the dark 



The light proceeding from thefe Meteors, is meerly from the expence 
of their matter by the tm- iftnefs of their motion ; which matter being 
difiipated, defcends nearer unto this Globe, and afterwards becomes the 
cauie from whence Winds, Rain, Mifts, or Fogs proceed ; according as 
the matter is more or lefs in quantity, or more >r leK ^rofs or (ubtil in 
fubftance; as is evident from every Country mans Ooiervation and Ex- 

ef the fixei ^The Ancients reived much on the Rifing, Setting, and appearing of 

Stan. t jj e pj xe d s tars . yfrgiU 

Prrterea tarn funt Artturi fidera nobis, 
Hxdorumque dies fervandi^ & Luctdus angms&c. 

1 

On which days depended their moft principal Rules of Agriculture; 

but it was in thofe parts of Climates, as we faid before, where times and 

feafons were not fubjed to fo great a variation, as in thefe. 

We therefore need obferve no more than their appearances, as they are 
vifible unto us; that is, whether they be clear or dim, or whether they 
feem to be more or fewer in number than they ulually do, &c. 

If any of the greater Stars feem to have a Circle about them, or twin- 
kle, or appear greater than ufual, or appear dim, or their Rays blunt, or 
appear fewer in number, you may expeft Ram, the A*r being inclina- 
ble thereunto. mo 



■ — * . +Wu-h anH more in number than ufual, it in- 

A1, ° »S ff^^V-c**. of ^in ; and 



«°tr^ "»/ Aatoes offire & 

atSSw ; which ma y air ° prefage or nsmfie 



things to come. terrible, and from more ftrong caufes, and 

mod fi diverfisfefaffim fartibm ignes 
Excntiant : Verret pelagus fwe fine modoyte 



Avicn. 



^AlSSlemrelves, as they vary in form and colour, or motion, * 
do indicate unto ^ h ^ a fXTbLTcffia P pearin g) are undoubted 

la a clear evening, certain lroaii oia n a&c 



,oWS - <■■ j :i Skv feem to be dapled witb white Clouds, ( which 

In a fair day, if the Sky teem to oe ™ 

If gre at black Cbuds come. n ^ ^ ^ ^ . ( ggmfies Sn(W or 



Hail. v u mftue another wav than the Wind blows, 

J^*Z2&£*Zte Lmad either rif6tb 01 

*S % apP^ like Flocks of Sheep, or of a red colour, Wind alia 
r 1f° toll watrifh Clouds appear on the tops of hills, Rain follows, as 

thev oblerve i " ^"Ztttti «ith «CW, * Shorter foBomfom of ur. 

ffiKEEE? *M* « •* -» other 

BCh* reft over « h ? /un at ^n rmng^a 

k ^X^At?^> - e ^ aed froitt that 

place whence they come. . h Ai ot herwife free from Ootids, 

or /^f. . 'ms^m natures 5 fomearethe effects of Shooting- 0 f Mfit <ati 

Mifis « d W^^rSTSS « more, general. fometiAes they ^/ 

Stars, and other Meteors, ana 1 ^ hen t i U B ivoi dcd as much as you 
are very grois andftinking, tneyare«»»^ * ean; 




» 
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Winds. 



can: 



fignifications, as to the change of Air 



vanifhor fall without a Wind, fair weather ufualiy fucceeds 



they 



The 



hite Mift 



grounds in a^ clear Air, if they vanifti, 



fualiy afcend in a Morning from the low 



fettle again in the Valley 



fair weather fucceeds : but if they takft to the Hills, or mount < 

demonftrates the watry inclination of the Air ; therefore expeft R 
In the more Southerly' Kegions, the Winds are much more 
than in thefe, and the dfeas of them alfo more certain : t or n 
(landing the Rules and Obfervations of our Englijh Vhylojoph 
the ftritf place of the Wind - — - - 

find fuch Fan 

in the South South-Haft Point 
may be in the fame plac 



certain 
otwith- 



as to 



_ peeing thence a certain effect, you will 
deceive you: For although the Wind being cxadly 

Rains to day, yet another day the wind 



r - , and yet be fair Weather. Alio that Wind 

Swings Rain to the onepart of this-lOand.may not to another : for I ob- 
feWthe propinquity of the Seals to be confidered, every place lying near- 
er to fome one part of the Sea than another ; and on which Coaitthebea 
is neareft, that Wind more frequently brings Rain to that pi 



another wh 



the Sea is more remote: therefore I defire 



fuch that 



;j}e&<any faccefs to their Obfervat 



that they quadrate the Rul 



the places where they live, and not truft to the Oblsrvations of other 




eith 



Winds are of different qualities, according to the feyeral places they 

u-^ „j -« - pafs «««•*■'• a « the Ed fl wind is counted pro u- 



proceed horn 



the Eajt 



pror, 



neither to Man nor Beaft, which I judge partly to be from tti 

as fJ(M*d 9 the Fens in TorkfAre, Lmcoln-jh 



lrioift Coiinu 
hrttgc-fhire, & 



9 



Cam 



ft of 



cefll 



prove un 



habit 



Frcm whence Winds ufualiy proceed, and 

both to Man and Beaft, except to thole that 
Weftern Coaft; for the. Wind hath fufficiently purged 



fclf by parting over 

lrind it. 



much Land, as to 



noxious quality be 



Alio the Norther* TV- 
caufe, I fiippofc, is nun 
it comes over unto us. at 

Continent the C Id 



more fercnewith us than the other: 
quant ity of Land in Scotland and England 



her Countries, that fro 



II 



the 



inds proceed 



if the Wind turn to the Sntrt rrom env other Coift, or remove from 

it ufualiy brings alteration of Wea- 



the South, having been t^ag :i^ie, 
the 



the W 



d??ce feveraland various alterations andeffeGs in the Air, 

in the Eodies of Men and Beafts : as the South and 



a \ i 



£wrnds are uiLally more hot and moift, and notfoclearas the other 



\V h e n 



d Eaft are more clear, dry and cold 



South 'Wind b 



the Sea is blew and 



but when 



Nmh-wind. it is then black and obfeu 



Wet 



£oftern-mnds ufualiy make our frefh waters much clearer than the 
The North-wind isbeftforfowingof Seed, the South for Crafting or In- 
^The °Seutb-wind is the worft for the bodies of men* it dejeaeth the 

appetite, it bringeth Penilential Difeafes, increafeth Rheums ; men are 

snore dujl and fldw then, than at other times ; Beafts alfo are not to be ex- 
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The North-wM makes men more chearfull, and begets a better appe 
tttetomeat; yet is injurious to the Cough, Ptifick, and Gout, and any 

a °™e£<V»->^ is drier, more biting, and deadly. 
Tte»w2*"li« moift, mild and calm, and friendly to all Vegetables. 
The E,ft wi»i blowing much in the Spring, injureth Fruits by breed- 

to !lUWtod* blowing much, cleanfe the Air; ftill and quiet Summits 

being the moft unwfiolfom, and fubjeft to Peftilential and Epidemical 

D \nTgreat Rains the Winds rife or fall, it fignifies that the Raia 



f ° If the Wind* vary much in few hours, and then be conftant to one place, 

It ficrnifies the Wind to continue long in that place, 

T f Trhe beninning of the Winter the South-wind blow, and then the 
ml^l^X a cold Winter ; but if the Northern blow, 
and then the South, it will be a warm and mild Winter. 

The blowing of the Winds from feveral Coafts ( other ^concomitant 
™.fes concurring; are the trueft Pre-fignificators of Thunder. 

m«S5S^ the Winds aloft, with a murmuring or hollow noife 

more than below, commonly prefagcthKam. 



■ 

Before a Storm, either the Ocean fwetts, 
Or mighty founds are heard in lofty hills, 
Shores far off, Thunder-beaten with the Floods, t 
And murmurs rife in the difturhed Woods* 
Then Billows fcarce will taUefl Ships forbear. 

* i * 

The blowing or compreffion of the Winds downwards earning fmoafc 
to defcend,&c. more then ufual, fignifies Rain to follow. 

If the Winds blow diredly downward, and caufe a motion on the Wa- 
re,^ ^ veraL ways, or force theduft toarife with the Wind, which is re- 

,ffJ3 hu the Earth - if they alfo inforce the Hay, Corn, or other 
S Sf i W-SToP aloft int0 the Air which denote unto us ihe 
3u£ of the Vapours in the Air, which by the heat of the Sun doe- 

• t\ nl blafts • for they rarely happen but in the Summer, and the 
SfS^SttiinS win no y C/^is near; they fignify Win* 
fnS foretimes Rain to fucceed, other caufes concurring, or Otherwife 

CX But if tltefe Whirl-winds are very great, they prefage Tempefts tob# 

very nigh; us Virgil. 



Oft have I fetn when Ftelds of Golden Corn 

Were ft to reap, and ready to be born, ' 
the warring Squadrons of the Winds contend, 
And from the roots the wealthy Harveft rendb 
1 hen boifitrons Tempefts with a Whir I wind bear 
Light Straw and Stubkle through the cloudy J&r, 
Oft from the Sky defcends a dreadfal Sbotfr, 
Jnd mufteid Clouds from Sea recruit their pow r 
With hideous Storms, 



• » 



;'<? 



i » - 



t 



* f 



■ - 
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of the Rain-.' This watry Meteor, and the greatcft Miracle in Nature, ( Ufides its 
bm. Divine fignification ) being produced of natural caules, ba:h alio its na-, 

tural effects. In fome Countries more Southward, k i> an Ordinary 

Prefage of great Tempefts at hand ; but here various Weather iucceedsj 
according to its various appearances and colours. 

' It is the lo weft of Meteors (lakh Emm) and when k appears in parts$ 
and not whole or conjoyned., it produceth \yindsandRaiii. 
• If it appear double or tripple, it ulualiy prefageth R 



If the colours thereof tend more to red then any other colour, Wind 

fipUaws ; if green or blew predominate, then Rain. 

x>FWfea»l * he Audibility of Sounds are certain Prognofticks of the temper of 
fiuneft in the the Airinaftill Evening: For if [he Air he replete wiih moiiture over 
°* ir ' us, itMepreffeth founds, that they become Audible at a far greater di- 

fl>a#qe than when the Air is free from fuch moiflure or vapours; as you 
may pbferye in. building, the tower and more ponderous the Roof or 
Floor next you is, the farther, and p-ainer may you hear any thing there- 
in j whieh is the true caufe ot'^he quickhearing, at the whifpering place 
intiloHceJier-Ctthedral ; which i$ not only from the ciofenefs of the Paf- 
fageas is generally, conceived, but from the weight and Mafiinefs of the 
Building over it. The like I have obferved in Rooms covered with 
Lead, Stone, &c. and in places under large Citterns of Water. 

From whence you may conclude, that in fuch nights, or other times 
that you hear founds of Bells, noifes of Water, Beafts, Birds, or any- 
other founds or noifes more plainly than at other times, the Air is incli- 
nable to Rain, which commonly lucceeds 



of Ecche*. The f ame ma y be ^ °f £"h ees > as of otner no ^ es ana " ^unds. 
of thunder When it Thunders more than it Lightens, it fignif.es great Winds 5 
andUibh Itf&tf it Lighten oftner than it Thunders, it fignilies great and hafty 

Showers. 

Morning-Thunders fignify Wind, Noon-Thunders Rain, roaring or 
dift^t Thunders fignify Wind; but cracking or accutc Thunders Winds 

oftbermty a ^QQpSding:to the Opinion. and Rules of others, and our own Obferva- 
s P J <fc»>>«/tk)0^ w« 1 have giveriyou the beft and moft probable indications of the 
tbtiMu f^j^el^ngeaof the Wind, Weather, &c. from the feveral and ufual 

apfiearances ifovm either certain or uncertain, or accidental. Now it 

' " " - • 1 * ' qualification 



remains that we &y fome what 

of the Air it felf, deduced from its own being more rare or expanded 

mote denfe or contracted 



We fhall not take any further notice of the na 
place, than it ferves to our prefent intention, whic 



tnre of the Air in this 

1 is only to demonftrate 
you7 that" the- Airisanabfolute Body fluid and tranfparent, and in 
feveral particulars like unto the water, both being penetrable alike by 
their feveral Inhabitants; the Fifh with an equal facility piercing the 
waters, as Fowls do . the Air : they are both nutriments to their feveral 
Animals refiding in. them ; they both obftrua the Vsiual Faculty alike, 

as they are more* or lefs denfe ; they are both futivft to Expanfion or 

Contraaion, but the mose; they arc both fubjeft to. Undulation, as 

they are fluid, r . , 

The Air is alfo eapaple-to-feppert great burdens, as the vaft quantities 

of water that flow over our heads in ftormy or rainy weather, which, 

according 



:.-\ . 
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according 



pon the Card 



denfity of the Air, do gradatim diffule them- 
moft evident in the more hot and Southerly 
Countries, where The Air" is more hot and thin, there Rain falls with 
tha violence, as though it were water poured forth : when in the more 
m ZrrUr where the Air is more denfe or grofs, ttdiftills in minute 
Northerly, wUre ^ thick Air. We alfo may 



droo 



as it were 



• - 



difcern a manifeft difference 



for 



the 



Seafbns of tl 



being then mod: 
colder feafons, tt 



the Rain falls in greateft drops • and 
the Air is moil denfe, the Rain diftills in 



fmalle 



So that when the waters are above us, or that Clouds or Floods of n 

the Air, we have only to judge whether they incline 



wards us, 



hey are for fome other pi 



or dendty of the Air 



ufual 



hen the Air it felf is moft rare, then 



comes. 



fir m from Fallacious Experiments ; for the Air is not ponder 

ni«i no otherwife than water is in the Sea in its proper 
ffi S^^bMA by high flowri Philofophers, and Learned 
Fens 'with whom it is beOdes our Primary intentions to contend in this 
1 ~ Z heW enough here to difcover to our Country Ruder thefe my- 
telSS^^w ( as they would have them efteemed ) by 
familiar Examples and Demonftrations 



&c. as water, the more it is heated, the lefs tranfparent it be- 

■ 

be judged by its weight, as many do imagine and af 



Pi 
f 



For the true 
to its denfity 



Difcovery of the Nature and temper of the Airj^Jg - " 



have not met with a more certain or com- Wmber-gbft 



th 



Weather glafi 



various and 



De 



l^rh t ions whereof we will not inf.ft upon, but take our Obfervations 
from the moft plain and ordinary fingle perpendicular GUf, being only 



follows 




Procure at the Glufs-hortft 



elfe where, a Globular 



olds, with a Tube or Pipe thereto proportionable, where 
6 ' : — r — - but be fure let not the Head be 



of there are many frzes 



big 



the Pipe too fhort, left there be 



rife 



muft 



sh in the Winter, or fall enough in the Summer. You 

have a fmall Glafs or VefTel at the bottom, that 



may contain water enough to fill the Tube, or more 

Then having fixed them in fome frame made tor that 
purpofe, heat the Globe of the Glafs with a warm Cloth, 

ifv the Air within it; and then put the end or -the 

- • ' J - - :n attraft the water 



Tube 



the lower VefTel, and 



more or lefs, as you warmed the head. 
You may alfo add numbers on the Glafs, to lhew you 



deg 



red 



The Water you' may make blew with Roman Vitriol boy led 
Uh RoVlcales dry, and imbibed in fair water, wherein a little Oy of 
SSJS S F** is dropt. With this water fill the under^Veffei ; 
vv ch being rightly placed on the North fide of your houfe, where the 
Sun rarely or never mineth againftit, and in a Room where you feldom 
make fire left the fudden accefs of heat, ^or accidental alteration of the 
Air, might impede your Obfervations 



P p 
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The Air included within the Globe or Jiajl of this Glafs, doth admit 
of Dilation and contraction equally with the Ambient Air, that 
whensoever the Ambient Air is dilated or expanded, either through the 
heat of the feafon/ or before the fall of Rain, &c. The Air in the Glafs 

is the fame; and as by its pxpanlioa it requires more room, to doih it 
let the water in the Tube defcend gradually; or as it is more denfe or 
contracted, either through the colonel* of the feafon, or the ferenity or 
iriclinability to draught of tjie Ambient Air, fo alfo doth the Air within 
the Glafs contraft it felf into a lefs compafs, and fucketh up the water 
in the tube gradually, as it condenfeth or contra&eth : whence you 

may at any time exactly know the vety degree of Rarity or Den- 
fity of the Ajr Ambient, by that which is included in the Glafs, 
and thereby inform your felf what weather ig moft lively to fucceed 
atanytime. 

9e fure to Quadrate or Contemporize your obfervations or numbers 
of degrees wjtji the feafon of tl,ie year; for that degree of Rarity that 
fignifies Rain in the Winter, may be fuch a Degree of Denfity that may 
fiEnify fair weather in the Summer. 



The differences betwixt the bigheft rift and, lowefl; fall in one day in 
t|ie Slimmer, is much more than in the Winter ; for you ftali have a 

cold niffh.t, and very ferene Air, which contrageth the Air in the Glafs 

info a Tittle Room , after which ufually fycceeds a very hot day, which 
d jlateth it very much ; when in the Winter no fuch great difference hap- 
pens in one day* 

Yet in the Winter, in feveral days, wilj the. difference be as great a? 

in feveral Summer-days. 

Although the Air appear ferene and cola* to your Senfes, yet trulfnot 
to that, if the Glafs fignify otherwife. 

We fhall not give you any fure Rule by w&ch you may judge of the 

Weather, but leave it to your own obfervations 3 that is, dra\v on a pa- 
per a certain number of lines, as many as you think fit, as Mufitians 
draw lines to prick their Tunes on ; at the end whereof, as they place 
their Key* fo number your lines according to thofe numbers that are 
next unto the top of the water in the Tube of the Glafs, whether feven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, &c. Over this ScaJe mark the day of 



the Month, and point of the Wind: in the Scale make a dot or prick at 
what iine or number the water in the Qlafs is at, and by it the hour of 
the day, and under it the inclination of the Weather ; At night draw 
a line downright like the Mufitians full time or note 5 the next day mark 
as before, untill you know and underftao4j;6e nature of y our Glafs, and 
the place it ftands in, and the feafon of the year : fothat tbenjou f^all 
be able at any time to give a prohabje con js&ure of whatsoever js to be 
known or fignified by that Inftrumeni; which oth/ww ift . you fha].l hardly 
do. 

This new invented Inftrument, which is termed the Barofcoye, 

' which the Authors thereof pre^pd tpdifcoyer the temper and inclinati- 
on of the Air from its weighH in brief; is thus. d§fcr.ibcd Seal a 
Glaft-tnbe He,rmettically at the one end* fijl it almpft with Quick-filver 5 
and invert it, refring the open end in a vejTeJ of Qukk filyer ; then the 
duick-fiWer in the Tube by its weighs , pretfeth .dpwn wards into the 





and fodiftendeth or H^einetti the Air ; , (which is, but little ) 

remaining in the Glafs, that the furamjity.cf the Tube is for a fmall fpace 

void 
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void of Quick-fuver, io far as that fmall potfion ox remainder of Air is 
capable or diftention^ which is much more by Quick- filver, the moft pon- 
derous of fluid Bodies, than by water in the kVtttker'glafl. But they 
pretend that this Column, of Quick-filver[in the Tube, is fupported by 

the weight of the Air Ambient, prefftng 00 the flagnant Quick-fijver 
in the Veflel ; and that as the Air become? nw*e or lefs ponderous, fb 

the Quick-fiver in the Tube rife or fall more or left accordingly : 
which if ic were true, then in cafe the ftagnant Quick- filver were broad- 
er in a broder veffel, would the greater quantity of Air prefs harder 

it, and the Quick-filver in the Tube rife higher h but it doth not. 

Aifo if the Quick-filver in the Tuhe were fupported by the preffureor 

weight of the Air on the ftagnant Quick-filver in the Veflel, then would 
not the Qaick-filver defcent by the making of fome fmall hole on the top 
of the Tube, which we evidently perceive to do. 

Alfo when the Air is moft rare, and by confluence le(s ponderous^ 
( if any weight thereof fhould be fuppofedj then will theGohrmnof 
Quick-filver in the Tube be higher ; and when the Air is more denfe or 
burdened with the moifture, then will it be lower: The contrary whereof 
would happen, if their Hyfothefis were true. 

But moft evident it is, that as the Ambient Air becomes more or 
lefs rare or denfe, fo doth the Air in the Tubftconcrac^prdilatcitlelf; 
which is the fole caufe of the rile or fall of the Quick-filver. 

Much more might be faid herein, and alfo of the Wtttkr.-gfifi or 

Tfcrmpfiott ; but I hope this may fuffice to induct iuqullitive, and not 

e&a$ and perfect Artilts : The full difcourfe and difcovery ofTthe various 
effeds, obfervations and conclufions of thefe In ftr undents., requiring ra-. 

ther a Trad peculiar and proper for thenr only. _ 

There is alfo another Inftrument that may be made mose exa£t for 
any of the ? aforfaid obfervations or intentions, and fit for further ^dif- 
cqveries ; but my occafions will not at prefent give me leave to per'" 
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F the Earth appear more dry than ordinary, or ifitg^di^ driiajt in 
Rains lately fallen, or Floods fuddenly abate, it fignifies" more. Kain 

to follow. 

I h^ave often obferved that the finking of Bi vers njpije than. ufiial at fuch 

feafon of the year hath been a certain prefage of much Rain to follow. 

And that the continuing full of Rivers after Rain, hath been, a fure. pre- 
fage of dry weather. 

' If the Earth, or any moift or Fenny places yield any e#rao 
fcents or fmeils, it prefageth Rain. 
If the water, being formerly very clear, change to be dim or thick, $f tit Vfyt*: 

it fignifies Rain. 

If Dews lie long in a morning on the Graft, &c. it %iifcs fair wi- 
ther, the Air then being more ferene, and not of an attractive or fpongy 

nature. 
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If Dews rile or vanifh fuddenly and early in die morning, it piefl 

Kain. .... 

If Marble ftones, Metals, &c. appear moifti it indicates the Inclinati- 
on of the Air to be moift,andfubject to Rain. 

But if in a Morning adewbeontheGIafsiri the Window, and on the 
infide, it fignifies a ferene and cool Air, and inclinable to d rought. 

If the Sea appear very calm with a murmuring noile, it fignifies Wind. 

If on the furface of the Sea, you difcern white froth like urn o Crowns 
or Bracelets, it fignifies Wind ; and the more plainly they appear, the 
greater will the Wind and Tempefts be. 

If the Waves fwell without Winds, or the Tide fife higher, or come 
amore more fwift than ufual, it prefageth Winds. 
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T. III. 





Obfervations and Prognofticks taken from Beafts. 

T is a thing worthy of admiration and confideration, how the Beafts 
of the Field, Fowls of the Air, &c. fhould be capable of fo great 
degree of knowledge and understanding, as to forefee the different 
changes and varieties of feafons ; and not trom common obfervations, as 
man doth, but from a certain inftinft of Nature, as is moft evident. 

Several fignifications of the change of Weather are taken from the 
different poftures of thefe Beafts ; as, if they lie on their right fide, or 

look towards the Souths or look upwards, as though they would fnuffup 
the Air 3 according to the Poet, 



Steers viewing f haven, of Rain will judgment make 

4nd At wide tfofirils the P reception take. 



1 



It is obferved that in a herd of thefe Beafts, as they are on their 
March towards their Paftures in a Morning, if the Hull lead the Van 
and keep back his company thatthey go not beforehim, it isa Pronoftick 

of rain or Tempeftuous weather, but if he be carelels and let them go at 

random, the contrary. . 
Or if they eat more than ordinary, or lick their Hoots ail about. 

Convemtwftmesptnofcere frotimts fmbres, Avien. 



Rain follows forthwith. . » 

If they run to and fro more than ordinary, flinging and kicking, and 

extending their Tails Tempefts ulually follow ; 

If Sheep feed more than ordinary, it fignifies Rain ; or it the Rams 

skip up and down, and eat greedily. 

If Kids leap or ftand upright, or gather together in Flocks or Herds, 
ah# feed near together, it prefageth Rain. 



Of ?rognojlicI{s. x 303 



If the AiL* bray more man or 
„*l it- nrrfacreth Rain or Wind 



any other apparent of<JtjJi 



"if Doo-s howl, or dig holes in tfte Earth, or fcrapeat the Walls of the of D> 
houfe, &c. more than ufual, they thereby pre%e death to fome perfon 
ill that houfe, if fick b or at ieaft Tempeftuous weather tofucced. 

It the hair of dogs fmell ftrolrtger than ufaal, or their guts rumble and 
make a noife, it prefageth, Rain or Snow | or they tumble up and 

down. 



Ihc Cat by walhing her face, and putting her foot o ver her Ear, fore- °f Cl 



» 

It hath been anciently obferved, that before the fall of a houfe, thegjj 6 ***' 
Rats and Mice have forfaken it. • ' 

The fqueeking and skipping Upland down of Mice and Rats porterijd 

Rai 



Parvf cum firidnnt denique Mares, Atkn. 
geflfre folo^ cum fader e forte videritnr 
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iffo confnr^ere Nnbtla, Qvlo 



• •* m * 

Of all Creatures, the Swine is moft troubled ^gainfl: Wftidor Tempers, if 
hich make Countrey-men think that only they fee the WWd. 
They uiually make Straw in their mouths againft Rain : Ai Virgil. 



1 



r 



Ore folutHi 
Immtmdi meminere fitesja&dre Ma»fyli 

If they play much it fignifies the fame. 



x. 








T. IV. 




Obfervathns and Prognoftich take® from FwL 

1 

• f ■ 

Beafts, fo Birds have a certain fore-fight of the, chanjf^ of weather^ 
nd alterations of the feafons,and efpecially water^Fowi ; Which if they 
11 \ e or gather together in great flights, and from the Sea Qr , great wa- 
ters haft en to the banks or ftiore, and there Iport themfelvesV it denotes 
Winds b more efpecially if in the morning. 
]f the Breaft-bone of a Duck be red, it fignifies a long Winter; if 



A 



lite, the contrary. 

Duck and Geefe, &c. picking their Wings, Wafhrrtg themfelveS much 
cackling much, fignifies Rain. . , ; 

AlfoSea-fowlfeeking after frelh waters, fignify art open 1 or wet tea 



fbn 



» 



Jam variat Petagi <uoiHcres ; & 
Dulcifas in fttgnit rtmmwty &t. 



1* * 



M 'forts of Parlous Sea fowl, which in Ranks, 
Haunt Brittifh Lakes > or Crown the watty Banks 

With fprinkled water then their fVings belave> 
And, now their heads they level with the Wave, 
Or under Water thou maijl fee them dive, 
And in their fportfutl wafbing vainly ftr'vue, 

Foul Weather threat. 



If they betake themfelves to great Waters, it prefageth cold ; if Wa- 
ter-fowl forfake the Water, it fignifiesthat Winter is at hand. 
ofLontfovti If land-Fowl gather towards the Water a and ftiake their Wings, 

making noifes, and warning themfelves, it portendeth Tempefts at 

If fmall Birds gather together in Flocks, it fignifies cold and hard wea- 
ther at hand. . 
If Birds feek flielter in Barns or Houfes more than ufual, it prelages 

cold and hard .weather. . . 

- If Birds fly haftily to their Nefts, ; and forfake their Meat, it foreihew- 

cth Tempefts. € - ,..«.. 

IfinFrofty weather Birds ieek obfeure places, and feemdull and heavy, 

it fignifieth a fudden Thaw . 
The early appearance of Field fares, or other Forreign Winter-fowl, 

prefageth a hard Winter. . 

Rooks, Owls, Jays, or fuch like wild fowl, frequenting a Town more 

than ufual, prefage Mortality and Sicknefs to that place. 
of tie Berom If the Heron foar high, feemingly even to the Clouds, it fignifies 

wind 

' If the Heron ftand Melancholly on the Banks, it fignifies Rain. 
If the Heron cry in the night as fhe flies, it prefageth Wind. 
of turn- It the Kite foar high, it fignifies fair weather, 

If they make more than ordinary noife or crying for Prey, ltpreiagetn 



Rain 

If the Crow hath any interruption in her Note, like the Hiccough 

of the Gnw. o . Cr<?ak whh a kind Q f fwallowing> i t fignifieth Wind and Ram. 

- *•. 



The Wicked Crow aloud foul-weather threats 
When alone on dry finds (he proudly jets. 
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Rooks or Crows gathering together in Flocks, andforfaking their meat, 

fignifyRain. . t . , v , r . 

- The Raven or Crow Creekmg clear, and reiterating her Note, iigni- 

^»^/. fie ifSpaTro^ or more than ufual, it fignifies Wind and 



Rain 



oftU frj. If Jays gather together in Flocks, it fignifies Rain and Tempeftu 



Weather 



Of Bi 

Oftbe 



If Bats fly abroad after Sun-fet, it fignifies fair weather 
If Owls whoop at night, it fignifies fair weather. 



Nor 




Of < Progno/licks. 
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Nor th' Owl foretelling Rain 
from the high Roof obferving Phoebus fet 
Will JMj then Noslternal Notes repeat 



9 



— 

ft 



Virgil 



She will not ftngagdinjt Rain. 

V 

The early finging of the Wood-Lark, fignifies Rain. # 
If the Swallow fly low, and near the Waters, it prefatgeth Rain 
coming of theSwallow is a true prefage of the Spring. 

If He Cock crowmorethanormnary, efpecially in the Evening, or iW 
Poultry go early to Rooft, ltffgmfies Rain 



Of the 

Tt- Lark- 

low, 



* - t 



There is a fmall Bird of the fizc and near of the Shape of a Martin 
that at foroe times flies very near the water and near unto the Boats that 



pafs, which is amoft fore Prognoftick of Tempeftuous weather, never 



appearing but againft fuch weatKer, as hath been conftantly obferved by 
the Boatmen in their paflages over Severn, and on the Channel between 
the 1ft of Wight and the »«n Land, 




J. 







V. 



Of Ohfervations and TrogmMicks from Fi/hes and InfeSts. 



IF Porpifes, or other SeaiFilh leap in t calm, it fignifies Wind and " St * riJh ' 

If great numbers of the Fry of Filh are generated in Lakes or Ditches £ 
where Fifli rarely come, it prefageth fcarcity of Corn, or death of 



Cattle. 

If Fifh leap more then ordinary 

Winds and Rain 



Porii 



s or 



Rivers 



it prefageth 
ufual times,*/ 



Great quantities of Frogs, fmall or great, appearing at m 
and in unufual places, prefage great Dearth of^orn, or great Sicknefs 

to follow in that place where they appear. # 
The Croaking of Frogs more than ufual in the Evening, fignifies 



Rain 



The early appearing of Snakes, fignifies a dry Spring, 




d 



hot 4 swam 



Summer 



Of *Anu 



If they play much in the Water, it fignifies Rain. 
If the Ant bring forth her Eggs, it prefageth Rain. ^ . 
If Bees fly, not fir, but hover about home, it prefigeth Rain; or it s 
they make more hafte home than ordinary, a Storm is at hand. 



If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite more keenly than at other 
nifies Rain 
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Ml 



fig 



If Gnats or Flies fwarm or gather together in multitudes before Sun- %f^^* 

fet, it prefageth fair weather 



Swarms of Gnats or Flies in the morning, fignifies Rain 

ft,* 



If 




Avien, 



> ■ 




and Fruits. 



or Lsc~afts ; "appear "more. thaTrwdinarv, it 
p, NJan pr Jfafifr L and alfo fcarcity of Cora 




If the Spiders 



ckly Summer. 

un^heir Webs,Teflipefts follow. 




pre- 



* • » - 

Si [olvit Airtnti 



.wrx '.rfj To q 37 "? ^r f ^ r ; 



If Spidtrs falltrdni their Welfe .^j^tetyiU 
If S P id|s to &d weave Sefr%| ftucb, £ we 





Minifies Rati* 







The meaning m hereof I prefume may be, tliat wUilit Spinffers are at 
their evening winter works, by difeerning Spiders weaving their Webs, 
n r bufie about the houfe, or by decerning Mu ih roo m s in their Candle s- 
Lamps or fparkling &c. in them, they may thence prefage foul wea- 



ther to be at hand 



■ l A 



Gisfitt, tie. The great appearances of Chaffers, or other Inte&s, although they 

denote a prefent time of Plenty, yet are they Omens of a future time of 

"of Mortality and Skkneis to 



Man arid^Beafts; 




♦ 



■ r • 

■ • 



* - 



> 



.f 





i 




T, 




* ■ 





• * ■ 

s&'«J t Eaves/ cf( t r & s a ,o 







JbMgaic' 6rbwath-b?*'W/nd; . f , . 

e Wind, arid lornemres Kam. 




X 



rfoiM' a 'fcng and hard, f&Hft» 

* ... 

If 






if Spiders, Scajfjjffi 



t 




Of 'Prognofticfy. 



3°7 




If Trees bear but little Fruit, it ufually prefageth Plenty; and if much 

Scarcity. But this Rule is not al« ays certain. 
If the Broom be full of Flowers, it ufually fignifieth Plenty. 

Ob feme tohen frfi the Nuts begin to bloom 
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Jndfburijbing 9 bend the tender Branch h if theft 
Prove fruit full, fuck fbd be thy Corn's encreafe, 
And in great heat huge Harvefisfhall be found ; 
But if with falling Leaves the/hades abound^ 

Then jbalt thou thrafh a Chajfyplk w.vain. 

♦ 

This obfervation hath proved for the moft part true for feveral 



paft, as in 1673, 1674, tnere were uui «w ^ ^ 

Harvcfts, in 1675* and 1675, were plenty of Nuts, and heavy 



674, there were but few Nuts, and cold and 



and dry Harvcfts, but more efpedally 



1 #76, was a great Ihew of 



Nuts, and a very hot and dry harvefl: fucceeded 
The fudden growth of Mulhrooms preiagetn.Kain. 

Et ft noBurnis ardent ibus uniique teflis 
Concrefcnnt fungi frotims Imbres. 

If Coals of Fire (hine very clear, it prefageth Wind. i 

If the Fire in Chimneys burn whiter than ufual, and with a murmu- 

^IC^ITA it fignifieth Wind. The fame doth the 
Flame of a Candle* 

- — Sifantmis emieet ignis 
Effluusy ant lucis fubftantia langueat ultroy 



Protinns Imbres 



Avienus, 



of m 



Avienus; 




If Bunches like Mujhrooms grow on the wick of the Candle or Lamp* 

" P If e firf fhine much, or fcald, or burn more than ordinary, it prefageth 

tSStS-.^ the Fir, it fignifieth 

wind : if Flame caft forth many fparkies, it fignifies the lame. 
iftheOylintheLampsfparkle,itngnifiesRam, 

If Afhes coagulate or grow ih Lumps, it fignifies the lame. 
If the fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noife like the 



treading of Snow 



fually prefageth Snow 



If Salt become moift, it fignifies Rain ; The fame if the Rain raife 
bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more than ordinary, or 
Worms come out of the Earth , or Moles dig more than uiual. 
If after Rain come a cold wind, it fignifies more Rain. 
If in time of great cold the Air grow thick, and the cold abate, or it 
there be a dry cold without Froft, or if there appear figns of Cold in figns 



of Rain, it prefageth Snow 

It is ufual that a dry Autumn precedes 
Winter, a rainy Spring ; a rainy Spring, a 

d y Autumn 



a windy Winter ; a windy 
dry Summer 5 a dry Summer > 



It is obferved,' that how far the Froft penetrates the Earth in the W, 



the heat lhall in the Summer 



aq 



Many 



gb8 Of Trognoflicks. 

^l^^^^^^^^^(^(^^^^^^^^^^^(^^^^P^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^B^^^^^^^|^(^^|^^^J^^B^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ * 1 ^ ' ^' "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^B^^^^^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

incmfeoj the Many are of opinion that the Air and time of the Moon is to be confi- 
Moo». dered in feveral Rural Affairs : As that the inereale is the moft fit and bell 



time for the killing of Beafts : And that young Cattle fallen in the In< 



creafe are thefitteft to wean 5 and that it is the befttime toplantVines, 

and other Fruit-trees ; to graft and to prune lean Trees, and cut Wood ; 
to fow Herbs and gather Tillage, and cur Meadows. 

That at the Full Moon it is beft to fly Hawks, take Marrow, and take 
Shell- fifh,&c. 

bccreaft. That at the Decrease ip is beft to geld young Cattle, to fell durable 

Timber, to gather fruits, fqwaqd cut Corn, and lay up Corn; to prune 
grofs Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and to fow Cucumbers, Melons, 
Onions, and Artichoaks. 
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DICTIONARY. 



Di&ionarium Rufticum 
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OR, THE 



INTERPRETATIONS 



AND 



SIGNIFICATIONS 



O F 



SEVERAL 




TERMS 



Ufed in feveral Plac§s of 




i 






And alfo the Names of (event 



Instruments and Materials 



Ufed in this 



M V S T E R Y 



of 





V 




TV I^E 
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And other Intricate Expreflions difperfed in our 



Rural 



'A 



i 



uthors 



• 






Printed for Thomas Dring) over againft the Inner Temple-Gate in 



Fleet-Street, 



1687. 




Dictionary, above any other tart of this 
thought Superfluous becaufe^ it being 

the ufe ot Husbandmen 




befi under ft and the Terms, and their fever al fignifications 







that herein we feem to inftruS thofe that are befi able 
teaclrvn which might be true- if~tfrey~afrfpate~^ 
Language : But there is fuch a Babel of Confufion, as well 
in their Terms and Names of things, as there is in the Bra- 
ttice of the Art of Agriculture it fefc that remove a 

bandman but fifty or an hundred _ 

he hath confiantly exercifed his Husbandry to another, arid he 
fix$ not only admire their Method and Order in Tilling the 
Land, but alfo at their firange and uncouth Language and 
Terms by which they term their Utenfils^ Inftruments, or 






Materials they ufe 9 fo much differing from thofe ufed in the 




Country where he dwells 

Alfo our fever al Authors that have Written of this Sub 
ject, very much differ in the Appellation of fever al thing 
they generally fpeakmg in- ^therr Wr itin gs the Langtrage 
the Place and Age they lived in % that their Books read in 
another part of the Country, or in^ fucceeding^ times, feem 
either Fabulous or Intricate 

thors and tfa prefent Tra& 



der flood, and that one Country jman 
another means in a remote 




t 



To the Reader. 




the Interp 



and Signification of fuch Words and 



Terms that 1 remember I have read or heard -, chichi hope 

i&ibhJry 



* - m t % 







if 




wanting, - . — ✓ - / - » 
the place you live in, where perhaps may be fome Terms ufed 



Interpreted, I dejire you to confider 



or Jo Interpreted, that are • not Jo in any 
England, which _ may I hope fufficiently excuft 
)f them 



other 



or e 




they may 




Terms 







flood, that they neefl no Interpretation 



verfally 
as Wheat, R y 



indir- 
ect, 



Wagg< 




* > 



♦ f 



-v 



i i • 



I 



4 

t 

I 

\ 



« <. i >. 



. - » • V 




# ■ 



D 



C T 



O- 




^ QiBidnarium %tjlicmh 




OR, 



Th 



« * I 



I 



and S 



r * 



Of feveral 



■ 




hi 



RU STICK 




M;:S> if 



■ • 



» 
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\ > 
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Grain 



AiV«, or ^8hmt; the Spires or Bea$ds of Barley, or ^thfer Beard^l 

AbUtiattin \$ one of the ways of Grafting; that is, weaning , the Oon 
by degrees from its Mother ; being not wlipHy to be eu^ therefroto;tUi 
it be fiFmly united to the Stock on which it is grafted, .ry-- • ,r ] 

Abhw'Uon is the taking away the Earth, or uneoverm^ the Roots of 



Trees 



Acre is one hundred and fixty fcjuare Lug, or Pcarch of Land, at 
fixteen foot and a half to the Perch; but of , Coppice-wopd eighteen 
• foot to the Perch is the ufual allowance. But an Jure fometimes is efti- 

mated by the proportion of Seed ufed on it 5 and fo vanes 5 according 

to the Richnefs or fterility of the Land. 
An Areme of Land is ten Acres, 
A mifb Acre is ufually two Englijb Acres. . ...... 

An Aids is a fharp tool made different from an Ax, and more convent 

for the cutting of the hollow fide of any Board .or* Timber; iuc'h 



the Coopers generally make ufe of 



Aftermath, the aftei-grafs or fecond movings, of grafs, ? oj gtafs or MU 



Corn 



• • • » * 



. 1 



a 

L . .0. 



i - 



Agriculture, The Tilling or improving of Land. 
Alp a Bulfinch. 

Alveary, a Hive of Bees. ' 

Apiary, a place or Court where the Bees are kept. 

AnAquadutf, a water. courfe or Carriage for, Water. 
Aquattcks, Plants delighting in the Water. 

To Are , to Plough, from the Latin, Aro. ■ 

An Ark, a large Cheft to put Fruit or Corn in, from the Latin word ^ 
Men; Fallbwihgs or PJowings of Ground. 

At om.it icb, Plants Odoriferous, or having a Spicy imeil 



• A • * * »* *\ 



R r 



1 tv c 




Avenues, Ways or Paflages, or Rows or Walks of Trees. 
Auef. fienifies a labouring Bcaft, from whence comes the Law word 



Averh, Cattfe. , And 




Av'fr*#, Tie fcemng 6r ftftura^ for Cafcfe ef^ecially 

Rt>ugtatJgsy ■ , ■ 

Aviary, a place wereBirds are kept, or do refort unto. 

Aumbry, a Country Word for a Cup-board to keep, Visuals in. 

AxUtree, orAkti ; that which' the Wheel of a Gar*, or fuch like, mo- 



veth 



B 




«*4fe or Agg, the Udder of a Cow, in fome places is called the Cm 

Bag. 

Balks, Ridges or Banks. And fometimes Poles or Rafters over out-hou< 

fes or Barns. . 

ft**, Yeaft ot fifing ufed in fermenting*^ B&r* Bread, &c. 
Bartb, a warm place or Pafture for Calves or Lambs, &c. 
Barren, is of two forts; either ;a Hand- barrow, or a Wheelbarrow, 

Barton, a Back-llde. 

Brufti Faggots made with the Brum at length. 

Beck a Brook Or Rivulet. _ 

*,««*» SJ ,w»w.««— ---- -owarter „ . 

j&wfc or tiqtfei a wooden Inftrument wherewith they drive Wedge 






Pikes* Sta 



*- % * 




Average, Drink, or mingled fefink. 

I fFls^edg-toot'ai the end of a ftale of a handle ; if ffibft 

is called a HandbtUh if long then a HedgingrbiS. 



> 







^ _„ _ome places ufed for an itaperfett or 

A Stnn, a place made of Boards to put Corn in. 

Corn is laid to De blartedwhenitispodr ahdfcninih the £ar, With 
little Flo wer in it. 

Blight, See Mildew. 
BUth, yielding Milk. 
Bole, or Boale, the main 
Moofe, in fome places ufed for 
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ary timber of Wood for 
boot, Ftr* _ 

&ore*Si the North- _ - . 

or Infe&s breeding in Malt. 

I^grt" ^Drbk made with Honey and Spice, much ufed in Watts, Cfofil 

and Lancajbire. 

Brake*, or Brake, Fern. , . , . . - - , , 

A Brandrith, a Trevet or other IrBii to tea Ve%I oa over the Fire. 

J***, or French wheat 5 a Summer-gram, dgbghnng in warn* 

j^reafi-BloHgh, a fort of Flou^driven^by main 
commonly ufed * . ' ~ 

A Br«*, or *, a gap in a Hedg*. ^ 





B s s b i:» res t£r<T~ 

ufually feed on. 

T^a weanld OtfSS M y«ar, becaufe the horn, are then in 



, as Oats, 



the Bud. 

Bulchin, a Calf. 

4?tatoSS« ^ «» fot two Stlike ' 01 «■ Bulhe,s ' and 

fometimes for more. 
^ojv, a Jack-daw. x 

A aw Woody moift Boggy-ground 




^fovZbUkes, Cow-dung dryed and ufed for fewelas it is in many 

places where other fewel is fcarce. 

C 1onS n^he Parfon that firft gets th) Tythes of if enjoys it for that 
Saf.nt Where is ^ Inftrafflent , t0 * 

T ;S'S ^the IX 5) a, the large. ■Chuff front the Corn 

the Books of Mr. Rm, treating of Seeds 




the Books ot Mr. ™»» i«~;-5 i 

cLfi rhe Refufe, or Duft in winnowing of Corn. 

Si. Landt'not inclofed, or large Fields, Downs or places without 



cSfihe bag wherein Houft-wives prepare, andkeep their Runneto* 



Cil" oi Cydtr, a drink madeof the iuy»/ A %J« . , 
A a ^^oSffi^Wferve it again* *e e^i 

ties ofthev^adwr. . ; ^fe, 1^ toJ 

3K Vit-Coal or or convert into the hiture ot Char, 

cob! ■ fl 

Cale, or W Ctf/ew^/ from Caulu, 



* • 



ACole-fire, is a parcel ofFire-wood let 




ufe 




AftXta fome p!a«s it uWto a Vaffey betweea Htlfe, and in fcn» 

places a HiU or Plain between Valleys. 
Cow, The fmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 

Co^, or Cpw^A Soil for Land, Trees, Sec, (totfm*, 



Qoniferom Trees, are fuch that bear Cones, or Clogs, as the Fir, Pine, &c. 

A' (frtffervatdrf, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, &c. in. • 

A Comb or Omk of Corn, is a meafure containing fourBulnels, or half 

Col^Cop'tfe, or Cfeft, The fmaller fort of Wood, or llnder-wd . 

A Cord ot Wood is fet out as the Coal-fire, and contains by meafure four 

foot in breadth, four foot in heighth, and eight foot in length, . 
A Cojfet, Lamb or Colt, or Ode Lamb or Colt, that is, a Lamb or Colt 

fallen and brought up by hand. 
Covert, a {hady place for Beafts. 

A c^!^Ts U a frame 1 ' of wood fixed to a Sythe for the mowing of Corn, 
* andeaufes it to be laid the better infwarth ; and it is then called aCr*- 

Cm/m fome places Darnel is fo called, and in fome fignifies Bmk- 



wheat 



h Qrqck a Rackfor Hay or Straw 
kWm y U eaftflen Pot. 
A Cro/f , a fmall Inclofure. 




old £aws 



ttfctti Tlbried part of a Tree, «fifidlin «w cafe of Husbandry 

r W ,ort>^e of Iron 5 an Iron Bar mill an end flat. 

To Cvhivtfe* to tilt. 




ut(i*r< 




jfer^fg&n ofBwe,thence Cnfcer+oufc. 
A W Iron cotnb wherewKhrbey fee** Horfes 

£ a Care-roomwBack^. 

A Cf ft, a young Tree or Slip lpnngmgfto««i oia. 




"a term ufefl mfome places for f*atefhes or Corners of Graft 



jLs ox W-eeds among Corn. 

S^,toA 

rr. r>La.i~* \c i-a r.nt nffihe Turf of J 



To Dwjfer* is to cut off ihe Turf of.Land ; and when itis dry, to lay 
it on heaps and butn it. 

A*£^^^ ' holes for the fetting of 



. .. .... _ _. . _. . _. ... * r~ 




Ditch . 



AsDtkL a word-iifed io Efoxznd Suffolk for a deep difttor'furrow. 
ffiSB or inourtatetW^«Plo«ghed -Unds in 



Fields. . 
D^flfee, Oats and Barley mixed. 



in common 




■ 

i 



To 





^SSHfec^ Mitkimo Chee 




comes after Mowing or Reaping 
To Edge, to Harrow 



# * i • 



KS& taken * «» graze, or be M % the h. 
ffi which in fome peaces .s called lOUet or Fewel. , 
£ h . f U«- the Udder of a Co w or other Beaft. . 

Trees planted in a curious order agaioft a Frame, for the bou* 

dine of Walks, Borders, &c. 

Fxothks, Forreign Plants, not growing 





» 



» ■ 

r*rt} id?*, to prepare Land br ^WW-feflS 

Tfor Seed. Thus may you fallow, twi-fallo* 



is, once, twice, or thrice Plough it before Aefc^ 




A Hn is an inftrument that by its motion aijjjigialj 

A SSSStfk if M of 

A ffi of Wood is a parcel of Wood fet out, ^ 




the Corn agairt 



* ■ 



4 " 



That ^^he Dregs or impurities may be feparatecfup^or wnwar<$ 

FermcnWiony fuch working. 

&#tili, Bruicful. 
Fertility, Fruitfulnefs. 
JFettw are ufuaUy made of toon 




r'.i '« i Jii t 



Turf. _ . . . . . . 



» 4 

» • 



4 ' * : $ - 



mal, a thtalhing Inftrumfint 
A a Gate let up in a gap. 
W or drowning, or wa ermg o 



« ^eraiowerf W» €P 



i 7 / 





Trcatile of Flowers 



» «^tteSa» long ^Mi 



A Jto, a thick Mift 
inPafture till Winter 

■fife \F-W6ias or F^», >4ourHhmeat 

abundance, and Riches. : :;.a 1^ ^ a - rn,/, 





foifty, Mufty. 

fork. There are feveral forts of them 5 fome of Wood, fome of Iron 

fome for Hay, others for Corn, &c. 
To Foyl, that is, to fallow Land in the Summer, or Autumn* 
A Fofi, a Pit 



fragrant, finelling plealantly 



Frith, underwood, or the fhroud of Tree* 



A Frovter, an edge-tool ufed in cleaving Lath. 

A Fudder of Lead, a load, or Spiggs of fixteen hundred weight. 

Furrow, the low Fall or drain in Land, cither left by the Plough, 



otherwife made 



' A an °P en pIace in a Hed s e » or fuch 

Jljl A Garner, a Granary to put Corn in. 



A Garth, a Yard or Baekfide 
A Gam or Gpan, a Gallon 



Geoff icks, longing to Husbandry or Tillage; as fftgtfr Georgicks, his 



>6aks of Husbandry 
Germins, young (hoots of Trees. 
Germination, a budding forth. 

A Gill. YideBerk. . 
4 Gimmer Lamb, <v Gammer Lamb, an Ew Lamb. 

Glandiferous, bearing Maft. _ 

To Glean, to pick up or gather the ftiattered Corn. 
ftihdd, a fmallftafFor rod with a fharp Iron pin at the end thereof, t? 
quicken Horfes or Oxen in their Motion. 

A Geoff, or Goffe, a Mow or Reek of Corn or Hay. 
A Gool, a Ditch* 

To Gore, to make up fuch Mows or Reeks. 
Gofi or Gorfe, Furzes. 

A Gratton, Eddifh or Erlh. 

A Gr/# or Gripe, a fmall ditch or cut athwart any Meadow or Arabfc 

Land, to drain the fame. 
Groats, Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Oat-meal. 
A Grove, or Groove, a deep Fofs or pit funk into the ground to fearoh 

for Minerals, &c. 
Grnbhage. See Mattock. 

• -v h. 




O Hack, that is to cut up Peafe or other hawy fluff by the Roots, ot 

to cut nimbly any thing. 
To tide, or tiawl, to draw. 

Jiarneys, Ropes, Collers* and other accoutrements fitted to Hones, «t 

bther Beatts, for their drawing. # 
Hatches, Flud-gates placed in the water to obftruct its Current. 
A Hattock, a Shock containing twelve flieaves of Corn 

Haver, Oats. ^ 

Hot* the fruit of the white thorn. . „ 

A l&t* or IKw, an Iroil Inftrument for hacking up of weeds. An H** 



0 » 0 



Is fometimcs a clofe of Land 



ff^^hich is ploughed overthwartat the ends of the otfi 



er 



H « ' £ !he SoSf, t* *»^"g tot? d rM fro* tt.e Tire, 

riS^bWtettTO <Snbrlfed by tfcfiiMng or otherWife, and 

bound in bundles for Tbatcfisig. 

Hem. the fruit of the Black-thorn. . . 
iffh^ & ^e felling 

^.ffiaDifeafc whereunto Trees as well as Cattle ate fubjea. 



A Hind, a Servant 




Husbandr 




young Wea* 



thers. 

iS'tfto tW W«, « Fltilmi, m i« Mil- 



iJ*x2jund Tilled and SoWed WUf jttf . 

A H*, .1 ^f ur i°5 »" ES^jfaLearii at die time offcwim: Atfo 



tne veiiei u du Coopers Adds, for the cutting up of 

jafflflSu. BuiWiflg of fcttg «dlna t y ule. 

Hmei, Chefe that is railed of Celled up. 

tf^-ground , Light-gP pun d. 

gilSt !te £ Se worfer parts feparated from the Tar 



„ V, „f if wherebv mav be made Linnen Cloath. 
the Heckling rf .^¥g^kte tf fpleeted Timber or of Hazel 

B S£ Thev ehh« ferfe fofgatefin EneUes or to make Sheep-. 

folds of tfte li^- , w ffle h fikfe thing in.- alfo a Trap 

Hw, a fmaU Hovel or Cottage. ^ 

term fometimcs ufetffcr a Hoffe whereon they faw Wood, 




A7i(«, a term «psw«w — - - 
famotk, Oaten-bread made into great Uves 




„ tites. Vide JMCf 

AnVnf * a young Tree. 

Infertile, Barren 



th* 



S^ft^S^e Biid 0. tree, into 



the precedent yew 



DiBionarium %uhhim. 




ftiter, a term u fed by fbme for the fertile coagulating feltifh natme'of 



the Earth. 



K. 



KJrle Hemp ; that is, the latter green Hemp. 
Kjll, or Kjln, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 

H Kjeve^ a Fat wherein they work their Beer or Ale before they Tun it. 
A Kidcrow, a place for a fucking Calf to lye in. 
A Kjimnel, a Powdring-Tub. 
A Kit, a Pail. 
JQfolls, Turneps. 



L. 




Attary, a. Dairy-houfe 



Layer, or Lieare, Places where Cattle ufually repofe themfelves 
under fome fhelter, the ground being enriched by their Soyl. 
A Lath £ Barn. . 

Laund, or Lawn in a Park, Plain and unfilled Ground. 
A Leap or Uh, half a Bulhel, thence conies a Seed-leap. 

To Leafe, or Leaze. Fido to Glean. 

Lent iles, a fort of Grain left than Fitches. 

A Lift, a Stile that may be opened like a Gate. 

Litter, Straw, or fuch like fluff for Cattle to lodge on. 

To Lock, is a term u fed by Drivers in moving the fore-wheels of a Wag- 

. gon to and fro. 

Log, a term ufed in fbme places for a cleft of Wood, and in fbme places 
for a long piece or Pole, by fome for a fmall Wand or Switch. 

To Lop, to cut off the head-branches of a Tree. 

A Lug, Vide Pearcb. 

Lyncbet, a certain line of green-fword or Bounds, dividing Arable Land 



Common Fields 



M 



M/fds, a Difeafein Sheep. 
Manger, the place wherei 



wherein Beafts eat Corn, or other fhort Meat. 
A Map, or Me[B; Ground Corn, or fuch like, boiled in Water for 
Cattle to Eat. 

Mafi, The Fruits of wild Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, &c. 

Mattock) a Tool wherewith they grub Roots of Trees, Weeds, &c. by 

fome called a Grub-axe, or Rooting- axe. . 
Mature, Ripe. 

A "Mannd, A Basket, or rather a hand-basket with two lids to carry on 
ones Arm. 

A Mayn-Comb, wherewith they kemb Horfes Manes. 

A Meak, wherewith they Mow or Hack Peafe, or Brake, &c. 

Mere, the fame as Lyncbet. 
Mctb, a fmall kind of Metbeglin, 

A Met, a ftrike or Buftiel. 

A Mid ding, a Dung-hil. 

Mildew , a certain Dew falling in the Months of fane and fulyh which 
■being of a vifcous Nature, much impedes the growth or Maturation 

of 



'DiBionarium %ujlicum. 3ZI 




of Wheat, Hops, &c. unlefs a (ho wre of Rain wafhitoff. Itisaifovery 
fweet ; as appears by the Bees lb mightily inriching their ftores thereby. 
MU-boftfes, watry places about a Mill-dam. 
Mijlen, or Mapn j Corn mixed, as Wheat, with Rye, &c. 
A Mixen, 2l Dung-heap. 
A Muzzy, aQjjaguine. 
Mogjhade, the lhadows of Trees, or iucn like. 
The Mocks of a Net, the Mafties of a Net. 

Mold, Earth. 

Mounds, Banks or Bounds. 

Mores or Mattrs, from the Bririfb word Maur a Hill, in the Northern 
parts fignifies high and open places, and from the word Af<?r# figni- 
fies in other parts low and boggy places. 

Muck, Dung or Soil. 

Mullock, durtorRubbifli. t 

Mure, the Husks or Chaff of Fruits, out of which Wine or other tx\ 

quors is preffed. . f „ 

Mufi, the new Liquor or PrelTure of Fruits, before Fermentation. 

■ 

N. 



1 > 




Naite, in fome places eight pound, in fome (even pound, being 
of a Hundred. 
Neat, A Heifer, or any of the kind of Bee ves. 
A Neat-herd, a keeper of Neat, Beeves or Cows. 
Neaving, Yeaft or Barm. 
A Nopf% a Bu bbmch. 

A Nurferf, a place fet apart for the raifing of young Trees or Stock*. 1 

■ 

O. 




Llet , Fe wel, the lame with Elder, ■ 

Olitory, an Olitory Garden is a Kitchen-Garden, or a Garden 01 

flerbs, Roots* &c, for. food. 
Omy Land, Mellow Land. 
Ope-Land, the fame with Hook-Land. 
OA Oofi, or Eeft ; The fame as Kell or Kiln. 

Ore-wood, Sea- weeds or Oofe wherewith they manure their LandJ 

An Ox boofe, an Ox-ftall. . 




m 

AFaddle-ftafb a long ftaff with an Iron Bit at the end thereof, like 
a fmall Spade, much ufed by Molecatchers. 

A Pail, the fame as a Bucket. . 

Pallifade ; a fort of flight open Pale or Fence, fet to beautifie a place or 

Walk' 



Palms, the white excrefcencies of Buds of Sallies or Withy coming befOX 



the Leaf 



• * 



Pannage, the feeding of Swine or other Cattle 00 the Maft, Or other 

Herbage, in Forrells, Woods,efa 



Sf 




DiBionarium c Ilu(licum. 




A Pannel, Pad, or Pack/addle 3 Kinds of Saddles whereon they carry 

burthens on Horfe-back. 
Parterre, or Partir, a name proper to a Garden divided into Beds, Walks 

and Borders for curious Flowers, Herbs, &c. 
Peafe-bolt s Peafe-hawm, or Straw. 

Pedtvare, Pulfe. 
Pen/locks, See Hatches. 

A Perch, or Lug is fixteen foot and a half Land-meafure, but is ufually 

eighteen foot to meafiire Coppice-woods withal. 
A Piggin, A Payl with one handle ftanding upright. 

A Pike, * Fork or Prong of Iron. 

A Vile-, a Parcel of Wood, two whereof make one Cole -fire. 

A Pifcary, a liberty of Fiftiing, or a place where Fifties are confined. 

A Pitch-fork, or Pick-fork ; the fame with Pike. 

A Plough, a term ufed in the Weftern parts for a Team of Horfe 0* 
Oxen. 

A P I ough-tvright , one that makes Ploughs. 
Podds, the Cpcfe or fhells of God- ware, or any other Seed. 
Pollard, or-PoSinger ; an old Tree ufually lopped. 
To Pohy to beat or thrafli 

Pomona, the Goddefs of Fruits : Alfo the Title of feveral Treaties 



1 — 




Fruit-Trees. 

Pregnant, Full as a Bud, or Seed, or kernel ready to lprout. 
A Prong, the fame as Pike. 

To Propagate,, to increafe or multiply any thing. 
A Propagator, a Planter. 

To Prune, to trim Trees, by cutting off the fuperfluous Branches of 
Roots. 

Puckets, Nefts of Cater-pillars, or fuch like Vermine. 
A Yuddeek, or Purmk ; a fmall Inclofure. 



Uincunx, Is an order of Planting Trees or Plants, that may be in order 



every way 



Rack, a place made to contain Hay, or other Fodder, for Beads to 
feed on. 



A 

To Ree, or Ray ; to handle Corn in a Sieve, fo as the chaffy or lighter 

part gather to one place. 
Reed, is either the long grals that grows in Fens, or watry places, or 

Straw bound up for thatching, by feme catted? Helm* See Helm. 
A Keek of Corn, a Mow or heap of Corn, fo laid; for its prefer vation, 

out of any l&W 

A Reek- f aval, a frame of Wood placed on (rones, on which fuch Mow 

Raftnaceo'us, Rofiny, or yielding Rofin. 

Risk Tk§ fbroiadaor tops of Trees, offerings of Coppices. 

A Ride of Hazle, or fuch like Wood* is a whote plump of Spriggs or 

J?rith growing out of the fame Root 



The 



Dfitionarium tyjlicum 



1 he Ridge, t he. upper edge 01 a Bank or other rifing Land. 

A Riddle, V ide Rudder. 

To Ripple TFlas, to wipe off the feed-veffels. 

H//^, Yeaft or Barm, fo called from the manner of its ruing above the 

Ale or Beer. f r . . e 

A Rock, an Inftrument generally ufed in fome parts for the ipinmng or 

Flax or Hemp. 
A Rod. See Perch 



A 



Ro 



Her, wherewith they vo\\ Barley, or other Grain 
food, a fourth part of an Acre. 
fgh, the rough Coppice-wood, or Bruihy-wood. 

tghings. Vide JEdi 



Rowen, Rough Pafture full of Stubble or Weeds. t 

Xudder, or iidder. the wideft fort of Sieves for the fcparating the Cora 

from the Chaff. r . _ 

Sow*, a certain fow'r matter made ufe of by Country Houfe-wives for 
the Coming ( or Coagulation ) of their Cheefe. 



Of, or belonging to the Country 



tf icities, Country-Affairs. 



Kuft 'tck, Country-like. 




Seam of Corn, eight Bulhels, a Seam of Wood, an horfe-load. 
L seed lop, seed leap, or Seed, lip ? The Hopper or Veffel wherein they 
carry their Seed at the time of Sowing. . t 

A Sean, a kind of Net or rather Skw, from the River Setn in Ff4wr. 

A or Aw»e» 

^^^b ^^^^k ^fl ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

A Mmen' a Place where you fow Seeds for the railing of Trees or 
To sew, to drain Ponds, Ditches, &c. or a Cow is a <S?w when her Milk 
AmLSam^ the feafon of the Year that Maft and fuch Fruits fall from Tree* 

A Shard. Vide G*/>. 

A Shaw, a Wood that encompafles a Uoie. 

A S&w/f, or Shovel. 

A sheat, or Shutt, a young, hog. „ _ . , ^ . - 

A^, a place erected and covered over for fhelter for the Cattle, or any 

other ufe, againft a Wail, or other Edifice. 
To Sheer, is ufed in the Northern parts for to Reap. 
A Sike, a Quillet or Furrow. 
A Shippen, a Cowrhoufe. 

Shock, feveral Sheaves of Corn fet together. , 

A Jfeyr, or ; a place baited with Chaff, or Cora, to wtice Birds, 

To Shroud, to cut off the head-branches of a Tree. 
A sickle, a toothed Reap-hook. 

Sile, Filth. . r 

A .Sto, or ; a principal Mannor or Farm-noule; 
rTsfid a^wbedf to * ftop the wheel with a hook at the defcent of ahiilj 

Skillwe. Vide shed. A ■ . , H 

A skepe, or : a flat and broad Basket, made to winnow corn 

withal. 



Sf * 




1*4- 



DiBiohtirium %u1tkM 






A Skreyn is an Inftrument made of Wyre on a Frame, fot the dividing of 
Corn from Duft, Cockle, Ray, &c. Alfo it is ufually made of Lath, 

for the skreining o$ Earth, Sand t Gravely &c. 

Sid, the out fide fippy Planck Or Board lawn off frotii the fides offim- 

ber. . , 

A: Sled, a thing Without Wheels whereon to lay a Plough, or other 

ponderous thing to be drawn. 
hSluce, a Vent or Drain for Water. 
Steed, or Snead ; The handle of a Sy the OT fueh like Tool. 

Soufe, the Offal of Sw me. 

Soutage, courfe Cloath, of Bagging for HOfJsV or fueh like 




A <%ffc, or Sptter, wherewith they dig or delve : Alfo a Cutting Spade 

herewith they cut Hay, or Corn-Mti&s* 

See 

Staddles, Standils, or Standards ; Trees referv'd at the Fellihg of Woods 

fdr gw^fe' Timber*. 

or «Sif^, the handle of a Tool, 
•fo/e, a living Fowl, put in any ftfifeWtQ allitf 6 b'tfie'r F6wl, where they 

may be taken, 
Stamwood, the Roots of Trees grubbed up. 

St er cox at ion, Dunging. 

A Aen;, a place to keep Fifti in for prelent uie, 

Sterhii Barren. ^ - 

A^W,orVeffel thatftahds an erido 
A Anr*,- the handle of any thingorafho6kof ^rehreftl^aves. 

A Storvre, a round of a Ladder or Hed ge-itafte. 

* SM&ot Flitf, fo much as-is heckled at 1 one handful!. Alfo it fignifies 




Inftrument wherewith they ftrike Corn in the meafuring. Alfo it 

- - feufed ; iii i ^ NortHei , n parts for a Nfcafulte containing about a Bulhel. 

Structures, Buildings. , 
A- Smrt, a yoUrig Beeve, or Heifer. 
'•A Sty, a place for fatting or keeping Swine. 
Sacculation, a Pruning of Treesv 
Succulent, Juicy. 

A Stilly a term ufed for a Plow in the Weffelm p*f 
RMfaMe,- i feat* Spkde ^ '* — — -< - - 

the clogging Earth. " - ■ 
To SummeTjlir, to Fallow Md in tMSdmniet. 
A Sujfmgk,\ large Girt that Carriers ufe to bind or faftctt their Packs 

^Tj, Ground Is faid to have* ^M/o* W&Gtoxte&i when it is Wett 




^oVn or Coatettover wit^ .. 

ZtL or toi : Gralfc Corny of-fifctf like, as it is laid by tlier M 



Swath, 

from theSythe 
To*SWa Hog, tofmgea,Ho 




StvW ufed in the Noferiibatfe fof ffiaflfe Or flfttf&w\, fometinies for a 




Smm-herd, a keeper of Swi 



KSythe, wherewith they mow Grafs or Corn 



T 



T 



A Tabern, a Cellar. , ,-«*iUj »j* jmiahjwii** a* » * V* *• 
J\ Tare of Flax, the fineft dreistf part tfiereqf xeady. #>r ; < m 

Tares, A fort of Grain. .u--.--^ dv--is ./> .'• • V { 

To Ted, to turn or fpread new mown Grafs. ,V. -b sV .*V. •;jWv 
A 7"^w, or team ; a certain number of Hprfe£{ '* of otibef 3eafe fo?, 

the Drought 




aVrri/pf, a walk on a Sank or Pujwark, 4^,;, 

7*i ; Ttfe Cow> Dug Ijy fonift^ cttWfeJffr 

to Tew-tarv-Bemp, toljeat or drefs'the lame 1% aft 1 



. j i » f I '• • , - 



purpofe 



A 




r heave, an Ew of ffie f^JW* „ ,;, i gp.iia oa ^^.M 01 

7"Wtf of Corn contains four Shocks* e^chy^k .Gpn?fti< Of m 



Sheaves 



Ti^Mg, fetting up Turves to dry that they may burn the better, a term 

ufed by the Weftern Burn-beaters/ 



A Tike, a fmall Bullock or Heifer 

Tills, Lentils, a fort of Pulfe. . : , ■ ^ 

Tjlth, Soy 1,, or other Improvement of Land. • ; f , j r; . 0 

"Vtl^Of . gq^ri ofa Fork. .. , ,^ ; . yl.v,;.,; ^tio u 



f 




• * 




V < 



_ „ ( /, ima._ 

htovet, or Tofet, halfaBufhel . . 

A trammel is an ufual name for a Net, but is in many places ufed for an 
Iron moving Inftrument in Chimneys, whereon} tjipy hang tlieitfPoc^* 

ver the fire. . ^~ 

A 7Wawto, a flat Veffel, by fomecalled a Kiver. 
A 7>wi?A, a Veffel to hold water, &c. to feed Cattle in, &c. or for tho 

beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 
A Trrizgi a Milk'trey or fuch like. : , , ,^ , 1f , ^^-4 

A Trundle; a thing made and fet on low wheels to draw heavy burden* 



on. 



' r 



A Trttnchion, a piece 
A Tumbrel, a Dung-c 




V 





rat, a Veflel to offlfflfflf BeerV Ale,' cmer, or any other Liquor 

in its preparation. . . r 

Pallor, or Vallow, or 5 a Concave Mould wherein a Cheefe is pref- 

led 

Peking, ploughing up the Turf, a term ufed by the Weftern Burn-beat^ 

; The gathering of Grapes, or reaping the Fruit of any 
thing ; as 'of Cherries, Apples, Bees, &c. 
To Findemtatt, to gather the lame Fruits. 

rinotts, Winy. . 
Vriderwood, Coppice, or any other Wood that is 

A ° r Furrow of Land. 

Urry : the blew Clay that is ^ 

the Coal, being crude and immature, and ufed tor lolling ot Land. 

^)//,Inftrumcnts ufed in any Art, efpeeially Husbandry. 






*DiBionarium %uJlicuM. 



w 




fVanuy. Vide Suffingle \ 

Wattle, the naked, flefhy matter, that hangs about a Turkeys head. 
Waffles alfo figcrify foleeted Gates or Hurdles. 
A fVeanel, a young Beaft newly weaned. 

Weevils . Viae Bouds. 

A Whiskey a Basket or Sku t tie. 

SPhinnes, Furzes. 

A Wind-row, Hay or Grafs raked in ttoWfc, in order to be fet up in Cocks. 
Winlace, or Winch i thatby which any burden is wound up, or drawn 
St but of-a- WeHj or other deep place. 



To Winnow, to feparatc by Wind the Corn from the Chaff. 

To Winter-rig, to fallow £arid in the Winter. 

Wood. Land, Places where much Woods are ; or it's generally taken for 



Countries enciofed. 



Y 



r 




Tau^tTaUh a Gate. ... 

A To**, is either an Inftrument for Oxen to draw by, or to put on 
Swine or other unruly creatures, to keep them from running through 
Hedges. 



Ti * 
0 

rrpEfhym, The Weft-wind. 



Z 
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the Principal Matters before treated of. 



A, 



/~XB the Tree 
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\) Adders flinging or biting of 



Snakes how to cure 
Agriculture, what it is 
The Air its divers fignification 
Of the Alaternus 
Of the Alder-Tree 
Almonds 

Ani[e, the ordering thereof 
Ants and Ant-hills to deftroy 

Angling 

The ^07, its form and manner 
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99 

116 
154 

222 

256 
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Barb tries 

Bark of Trees a good Soy 1 
The Ity-tree 

If** fowling 
Beafts 



116 
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